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cry is, Still they come! But he who seriously objects to this cha- 
racteristic, and would away with it in toto, can have no zest for 
such an author as the one before us. Strip him of his license to 
meander, compel him to travel as the crow flies, allow him no 
excursus, forbid him a parenthesis, and you know not what you do. 
Rather say with Goethe’s hero, amid the zig-zag paths he trod with 
Mephistopheles— 

What boots it to abridge a pleasant way ? 

Along the labyrinth of wy vales to : » 

Then scale these rocks, whence, in e spray, 

Adown the cliffs the silvery torrents leap, 

Such is the joy that seasons paths like , a 


Where an off-at-a-tangent writer is constitutionally illogical, and 
so far desultory as to forsake his main-road from sheer incapacity 
to keep it, then indeed the indulgence in cross-roads and by-paths 
often becomes insufferable—arising as it does from the poverty, not 
the superabundance, of his resources. But Mr. de Quincey is too 
clear, too close, too rigorous a thinker, ever to really quit the 
ground-plan of his argument. However florid and flighty the 
variations on his thema, however perplexingly vagrant the fugues 
of his voluntaries, he keeps a firm es all the while on the key- 
note, and can resume the “‘ burden” whensoever he listeth. One of 
Christopher North’s rhetorical digressions being interrupted by 
Buller of Brazenose with a soeutil “ Let me, Apollo-like, my dear 
sir, pluck your ear, and admonish you to return to the point from 
which, in discursive gyrations, you have been straying,” Christo- 
pher’s reply is—‘ But then, eahing a discursive gyration about a 
point is not leaving it. Silly folk—not you, Buller—say ‘keep to 
the point’—knowing that if you quit it one inch, you will from 
their range of vision disappear—and then they comfort themselves 
by charging you with having melted among the clouds.” Not- 
withstanding, then, the excess of Mr. de Quincey’s “ discursive 
gyrations,” we would not, in the general, have it otherwise, but 
could almost bid him adopt the words of Awtolyeus, in that 
“* exquisite song” of his, 
And when I wander here and there, 
I then do go most right.* 


For in his instance we feel what Dryden felt when he said of 
Plutarch and Montaigne, that he was always glad when they struck 


as deserving of inquiry, how far such an excrescence as a note es that the 
sentence to which it is attached has not received the benefit of a full de- 
velopment for the conception involved ; whether, if thrown into the furnace —_ 
and re-melted, it might not be so re-cast as to absorb the redundancy which 
had previously flowed over into a note. See the first of his four remarkable 
essays on “ Style.” 


* Or as Jack Cade, another Shakspearian e, says: “ We are then in order, 
when we are most out of order.” oe 
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a little out of the common road, so sure we are to be the better for 
their wandering. “The best quarry,” adds glorious John, “lies 
not always in the open field: and who would not be content to 
follow a good huntsman over hedges and ditches, when he knows 
the game will reward his pains?” Those who have no taste for this 
sort of hedging and ditching, and are liable to be thrown on such 
occasions, will do well, when the Opium-eater is the huntsman, to 
keep from mounting altogether: at the worst they can resort to the 
battled fox’s verdict, that hare is but dry meat; that, in short, the 
game will not reward their pains. Chacun @ son goit. 

There is one accomplishment Mr. de Quincey possesses, which 
we have heard those emphatically commend who, from whatever 
cause, profess themselves unable to admire him in anything else. 
And this is, the felicity and finish of his story-telling art. His 
knack of paraphrasing a familiar tale, or filling up the skeleton of 
a withered tradition, and imparting to this or that dull old friend 
an incredibly new face, by means of the renovating and replenish- 
ing art at his command, is first-rate. Observe, for instance, his 
version of a pleasant story, familiar to all readers of Plutarch, in the 
life of Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, viz., that “one day upon a friend 
requesting to know what ulterior purpose the king might mask 
under the expedition to Sicily, ‘ Why, after that is finished,’ re- 
plied the king, ‘ I mean to administer a little correction (very much 
wanted) to certain parts of Italy, and particularly to that nest of 
rascals in Latium.’ ‘And then,’ said the friend. ‘ And then,’ 
said Pyrrhus, ‘next we go for Macedon; and, after that job’s 
jobbed, next, of course, for Greece.’ ‘ Which done,’ said the 
friend. ‘ Which done,’ interrupted the king, ‘ as done it shall be, 
then we're off to tickle the Egyptians.’ ‘ Whom having tickled,’ pur- 
sued the friend, ‘ then we——’ ‘ Tickle the Persians,’ said the king. 
‘ But after that is done,’ urged the obstinate friend, ‘ whither next?” 
‘ Why, really, man, it’s hard to say; you give one no time to breathe; 
but we'll consider the case in Persia, and, until we’ve settled it, we 
can crown ourselves with roses, and pass the time pleasantly enough 
over the very best wine to be found in Ecbatana.’ ‘That's a very 
just idea,’ replied the friend; ‘ but, with submission, it strikes me 
that we might do that just now, and, at the beginning of all these 
tedious wars, instead of waiting for their end.’ ‘ Bless me,’ said 
Pyrrhus, ‘if ever 1 thought of that before. Why, man, you're a 
conjuror; you've discovered a mine of happiness. So, here boy, 
bring us roses, and plenty of Cretan wine.’ ” 

Take again his story of Coleridge’s sire at the dinner-party— 
that worthy vicar being a sort of compound of Parson Adams and 
Josiah Cargill, very simple, very learned, and, as the story implies, 
very short-sighted. It was from S. T. C. himself that Mr. de 
Quincey heard the tale; but the present telling of it—the making 
it tell—is all his own. “ Dining in a large party, one day, the 
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modest divine was suddenly shocked by perceiving some part, as 
he conceived, of his own snowy shirt emerging from part of his 
habiliments, which we will suppose to have been his waistcoat. 
It was not that; but, for decorum’s sake, we will so call it. The 
stray portion of his own supposed tunic was admonished of its 
errors by a forcible thrust back into its proper home; but still 
another limbus persisted to emerge, or seemed to persist, and still 
another, until the learned gentleman absolutely perspired with 
the labour of re-establishing order. And, after all, he saw with 
anguish that some arrears of the snowy indecorum still remained 
to reduce into obedience. ‘To this remnant of rebellion he was 
proceeding to apply meee confounded, however, at 
the obstinacy of the insurrection—when the mistress of the house, 
rising to lead away the ladies from the table, and all parties 
naturally rising with her, it became suddenly apparent to every 
eye that the worthy Orientalist had been laboriously stowing away, 
into the capacious receptacles of his own habiliments—under the 
delusion that it was his own shirt—the snowy folds of a lady’s 
gown, belonging to his next neighbour ; and so voluminously, that a 
very small portion of it, indeed, remained for the lady’s own use; the 
natural consequence of which was, of course, that the lady ap 
inextricably yoked to the learned theologian, and could not in any 
way effect her release, until after certain operations upon the 
vicar’s* dress, and a continued refunding and rolling out of snowy 
mazes upon showy mazes, in quantities which at length proved too 
much for the gravity of the ——e Inextinguishable laughter 
arose from all parties, except the erring and unhappy doctor, 
who, in dire perplexity, continued still refunding with all his might 
—perspiring and refunding—until he had paid up the last ar- 
rears of his long debt, and thus put an end to a case of distress 
more memorable to himself and his os than any ‘ guale- 
re-quidditive’ case that probably had ever perplexed i - 


ing.” | oepeon be added that the strange Latin denomination 


in the sentence, refers to a crotchet of the excellent clergy- 
man’s, duly enforced in a Latin grammar of his compiling, wherein 
he attempts to reform the theory of the cases: and, as Mr. de 
Quincey says, “it gives a pleasant specimen of the rustic scholar’s 
naiveté, that he seriously proposes to banish such vexatious terms 
as the accusative; and, by way of simplifying the matter to tender 
minds, that we should call it in all time to come, the ‘ quale-quare- 
quidditive’ case, upon what incomprehensible principle I never could 
fathom.” The same reverend divine used regularly to delight his 
village flock, we are also told, with Hebrew quotations in his 
sermons—missing which, from the lips of his successor, they were 
fractious and murmured —, 

One more example. In his dissertation on “The English 


* He was Vicar of Ottery St. Mary, in South Devon. 
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Mail-Coach,” Mr. de Quincey dilates on the contempt of his 
Oxonian self and his Oxonian contemporaries for such a ‘ snobbish” 
_ thing as riding inside, and argues that the roof of the coach, which 
some had affected to call the attics, and some the garrets, is really 
the drawing-room, and the box the chief ottoman or sofa in that 
drawing-room; while the inside, traditionally regarded as the only 
room tenantable by gentlemen, is, in fact, the coal-cellar in dis- 

Such the conclusion of young Oxford. Now for an illus- 
tration, to confirm and ratify its correctness. ‘‘ Great wits jump. 
The very same idea had not long before struck the celestial intellect 
of China. Amongst the presents carried out by our first embassy 
to that country was a state coach. It had been specially selected 
as a personal gift by George III.; but the exact mode of using it 
was a mystery to Pekin. The ambassador, indeed (Lord Ma- 
cartney), had made some dim and imperfect explanations upon the 
point; but as his excellency communicated these in a diplomatic 
whisper, at the very moment of his departure, the celestial mind 
was very feebly illuminated; and it became necessary to call a 
cabinet owes on the grand state question—‘ Where was the 
emperor to sit?’ The hammer-cloth happened to be unusually 
gorgeous; and, partly on that consideration, but partly also because 
the box offered the most elevated seat, and undeniably went fore- 
most, it was resolved by acclamation that the box was the imperial 
place, and ‘for the scoundrel who drove, he might sit where he 
could find a perch.’ The horses, therefore, being harnessed, under 
a flourish of music and a salute of guns, solemnly his imperial 
majesty ascended his new English throne, having the first lord of 
the ‘treasury on his right hand, and the chief jester on his left. 
Pekin gloried in the spectacle: and in the ihnile flowery people, 
constructively present by representation, there was but one dis- 
contented person, which was the coachman. This mutinous in- 
dividual, looking as blackhearted as he really was, audaciously 
shouted—‘ Where am J to sit? But the privy council, incensed 
by his disloyalty, unanimously opened the door, and kicked him 
into the inside. He had all the inside places to himself; but such 
is the rapacity of ambition, that he was still dissatisfied. ‘I say,’ 
he cried out in an extempore petition, addressed to the emperor 
through a window, ‘ how am I to catch hold of the reins ?’—‘ Any- 
how,’ was the answer; ‘ don’t trouble me, man, in my glory; 
through the windows, through the keyholes—how you please.’ 
Finally, this contumacious coachman lengthened the checkstrings © 
into a sort of jury-reins, communicating with the horses; with 
these he drove as steadily as may be supposed. The emperor 
returned after the briefest of circuits: he descended in great pomp 
- from his throne, with the severest resolution never to remount it. 
A public thanksgiving was ordered for his majesty’s prosperous 
escape from the disease of a broken neck; and the state coach was 
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dedicated for ever as a votive offering to the God Fo Fo—whom 
the learned more accurately call Fi Fi.” 


Space there remains none to dwell upon, hardly space even to 
allude to, some of the other, and higher, distinguishing features 
of De Quincey’s authorship; else we might enlarge upon his 
learning,* piled high upon foundations laid deep and broad; his 
subtlety as well as grasp of thought; his critical faculty, at once 
searching, delicately apprehensive, profoundly sympathising, philo- 
sophic in method, catholic in taste, and almost inventivet in ex- 

sition; or again, his tolerance, moral and intellectual, combined 
in a singular if not unequalled degree with the strongest personal 
convictions, and the most decided expression of them. How much, 
too, might be said of his style in prose composition—a style not 
without its mannerisms (as what original style, of any vital ex- 
cellence, is not?), but on the whole, and taken in its finest passages, 
the most perfect, we submit, that our language can boast of. Its 
plastic character distinguishes it from the style of such reputed 
models in style as, sa Swift, or Addison, or Goldsmith, or John- 
son, or Washington fevin , or Macaulay. These, or most of these, 


have one style of their own, which is engaged to service of all 
work—which varies little with the temperature of the subject-— 
which swells but little with the tide, and sinks but little with the 
ebb—which is rather a single instrument —_ that a first fiddle 


bly) than many and several in one. hereas the style of De 
Quincey has an orchestral range. It can give you, when need is, 
a piccolo strain,—then a symphony of stringed instruments,—anon 
a martial burst of trumpet triumphs,—and then a majestic finale 
of ‘all kinds of music.” Organ-like, it has its dulcimer stop, its 
trumpet stop, its diapason. Its grandest evolutions are perhaps to 
be found in the Suspiria de profundis—its airy graces you ma 
note in almost aupling he writes—its nervous strength in suc 
papers as “ The Czsars”—its practical directness in his contribu- 
tions to politics and political economy and contemporary history. 
To the Suspiria we must this once return, to repeat our admiration 
of what has been called the most poetical prose in our literature— 
not, indeed, a hybrid — of prose and poetry, not a “ mon- 
strous” hermaphrodite of the two, no odious dusus nature, of the 
kind affected ™ some would-be fine poets and can’t-be fine prose 


* There may be named in — of this, his dissertations on the Philosophy of 
Roman History, the Philosophy of Herodotus, the Ceesars, the Theory of Greek 
Tragedy,—also the valuable one on Whately’s Rhetoric, those on Richard 
Bentley, on Samuel Parr, &c. s 

t+ Some of his droppings of criticism on Wordsworth, for instance, bring out 
from that poet’s lines such a new emphasis of meaning and beauty, that one 
almost doubts whether the poet himeetf was conscious of all the potential sig- 


thus elicited from them; indeed, whether the text or the commentary 
be the more beautiful. 
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writers—but prose in its highest functions, inspired by the genius 
of verse without quitting its own distinct province; prose, true to 
its own laws, adhering to its own rules, only developing to the 
utmost its organic resources, and instinct with a spirit and a life 
which nobly animate, elevate, and almost o’er-inform it. Fain 
would we secure the promised but long-deferred — to these: 
“‘sichs from the depths.” For by what the author has given us 
already, he has 
—— found good means 
To draw from us a prayer of earnest heart, 
‘ That he would all his deep-drawn sighs dilate, 

Whereof by parcels we have something heard, 
but by parcels only: and we can promise him, at the least, that for 
these suspiria, 

—— his story being done, 

Wel give him for his pains a world of sighs, 
and each one latere petitus imo spiritus. ‘The power, the passion, 
the pathos,—the rapt ecstasy of imagination, the august grandeur, 
the dim, dreamy reverie, the witching cadence, and “ dying fall,” 
to be found in such sections as that of the early-lost sister, of the 
Palimpsest, of our Ladies of Sorrow (to whom we might apply the 
lines of Euripides, 


OP. rpers vuxre mpoodepets Kopas. 

MEN. ‘as ’ede£as, ‘ovouaca 8’ ’ov BovdAopar), 
these episodes, and others, in the professed Sequel to the Confes- 
sions of an English Opium-eater, are only to be matched in the 
Confessions themselves, under the chapters devoted to the Pains of 
Opium. The pains of opium !—have we not here, alas! a cue 
not only to his present delay, but to all his “ parcel” performances, 
and broken plans, and foiled designs—nay more, to the fragmentary 
character in general, of the writings of him who for so many long 
years was The Opium-eater ? If to that drug we indirectly owe 
the colossal imagery and spectacular pomp of the dreams it in- 
—_— to it also we may too largely and too surely trace the torso 
character of his authorship—its piecemeal contributions—its al- 
liance with magazine literature, wherein bit by bit may be doled 
ut month by month, instead of striking out a path, and working 
a system, and challenging a public for itself. The marvel rather 
is, that he has written so much, and so finely, than that he has 
done no more. Twelve volumes of his Miscellanies have already 
appeared in America, without nearly exhausting the original stock. 


** Why is not Thomas de Quincey on the Pension List? A 
millionnaire in the riches of mind, he is a sufferer in body, and 
straitened in estate. Glad we are to see one contemporary after 
another taking up the question. But as to those in authority, at 
whom (Scotice) the question is asked, there is neither voice, nor 
any to answer, nor any that regardeth.. 
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Ir is not a revival of one of those expedients which novelists used to 
employ to account for the autobiographical character of their fictions, 
but a simple fact which is stated, when the reader is assured that the fol- 
lowing pages came into the translator’s ana by accident. In the 
year 1842, he occupied apartments in a house in Jermyn-street, where a 
short time previously a French actress had resided. One morning the 
landlady entered his room with a roll of manuscript in her hand. She 
had found it, she said, under the seat of the sofa in the room which the 
French lady had occupied. She knew nothing of the language in which 
it was written, and wished to know if the papers were of any importance. 
Glancing at them in a cursory manner, they appeared to him to be 
merely a brouillon that had been cast aside in a very imperfect state, as 
if the writer had become tired of her task, and he satisfied his landlady 
by the assurance that the papers were not, as she supposed, the Fiend 
lady’s will. Had it even been so there was no clue to her address, nor 
was her name.accurately remembered : the manuscript was consequently 
left in the translator’s howe nor was it until a few weeks since that 
they again turned up. Observing then that the name of the present 
Emperor of Russia appeared in several places, curiosity prompted him to 
see in what way that august personage had become associated with a 
French actress. He read the MS. through, and found it to contain 
matter which represented the Czar in a phase somewhat different from 
the one that now engages the attention of the world. He believes it 
will be read with interest: not diminished, perhaps, by the suppression of 
one important name. 


In the year 1837, I obtained a congé from the Gymnase to go to 
London, an engagement having been offered me by the manager of the 
new theatre established in the quarter of the Court for the representation 
of French comedy, at that time an entire novelty to the English public. 
I confess that, although my vanity was gratified in having been selected 
by the amiable entrepreneur as a person calculated to reflect no discredit 
on the French stage, I undertook the journey to London with anything 
but pleasurable sensations, in respect to what more particularly concerned 
myself. I had never before approached the shores of England, the people 
and the language were alike unfamiliar to me, my reception might be 
influenced by I knew not what coldness or caprice: in fine, I was adven- 
turing into a new world, with nothing for my guide but my own powers 
of observation, nothing to sustain me but my own courage. 

But it was not long after my arrival that I discovered I had magnified 
the difficulties of my position. The journals of London gave to my début 
a very favourable accueil, the habitués of the theatre joined with them 
in applauding my efforts, and in an agreeable circle of acquaintance I 
learnt that the agréments of society were not confined to Paris only. 
Alas, yes! I soon acquired the conviction of something more! My 
_ visit to London had an immense influence over my after-life, and at the 

moment even while I write that influence is more powerful than ever. 
VOL. XXXVII. 
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Ought I to deplore or rejoice at it? That is a question I cannot answer, 
an alternative in which I am constantly placed. At least it was my fate, 
during the short period of time of which I speak, to form that attachment 
which by me can never be forgotten! He, too, has said the same—still 
says so. Ah! could he but convince my heart! Once a single glance 
sufficed to do so; now I must depend on words alone! But enough of 
the present: let me speak of the past. 

On my return to Paris I resumed my duties at the Gymazase, but I no 
longer found in them my former enjoyment. My thoughts too often 
reverted to what I had left behind, and it was only by a supreme effort 
that I could obtain the distraction which was necessary to my repose. In 
occupying my mind with study, my chief object was to render less painful 
the cruel separation I had to endure. In this manner a whole year went 
by, during which our mutual efforts to meet again were vain, but in 1838, 
an important position at St. Petersburg being confided to , Lre- 
nounced my engagement at the Gymmase, and hastened to join him with 
a rapture which it is impossible to express, and which none can under- 
stand but those who have felt it. , 

My reception by the Russian public was most flattering, and I shall 
always preserve a strong feeling of gratitude towardsthem. I can never 
forget the night of my first appearance. The house presented a superb 
coup dil of magnificence and elegance ; but the most striking objects, 
from which I could scarcely withdraw my gaze, were the two boxes, filled 
with all the members of the Imperial family. It is unnecessary for me to 
describe the appearance of the Emperor: every one knows how noble are 
his features, so regular and so replete with majesty, and how justly he is 
called the handsomest man in Europe—perhaps in the world! He was 
at that time in the forty-second*year of his age, and exhibited in their 
full splendour all his high physical advantages. It struck me that his 
daughters, the Grand Duchesses Marie and Olga, bore a strong resem- 
blance to him, and certainly they were chefs-d’ceuvre of grace and 
beauty. The hereditary Grand Duke was absent from St. Petersburg at 
that moment, and it was not till some time afterwards that I first saw him : 
he, too, had a fine countenance expressive of candour and intelligence. 
The Empress has been beautiful, but the nervous affection from which 
she has suffered so dreadfully for many years causes her no longer 
to resemble the charming portraits which are to be seen everywhere in 
St. Petersburg. Every winter gives rise to the most serious anxiety for 
her health, and even for her life. - The Grand Duke Michael, the 
- Emperor’s brother, is very unlike him: neither face nor figure have any- 

thing in them poetical or chivalrous; on the contrary, he rather reminds 
one of some of the grognards of Napoleon’s old guard. He knows 
this, and the chief object of his coquetry is to assume a rough, military 
air, which, although not very winning at first, succeeds in conveying an’ 
impression that is not altogether disagreeable. On the evening of which 
I speak, he was seated in his box beside the Grand Duchess Helen, his 
wife: her age might be about thirty, and she still possesses great personal 
attractions. She is spoken of as a person of great talent and considerable 
acquirements, and her knowledge of political affairs is stated to be pro- 
found ; she is a perfect mistress, too, of scientific subjects, but, unluckily, 
it is added that the qualities of her heart are not equal to those of her 
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head, and that her temper is so bad it is almost impossible to live with 
her. The position which I occupied gave me opportunities of knowing 

many private particulars, both with respect to the Grand Duchess Helen 

and the Imperial family. 

I had not been in St. Petersburg more than two months, before—like 
every actress who is young and frequently before the public—I could 
count a great many adorers, a few friends—which is not at all the same 
thing—and some female acquaintances, very agreeable in appearance, 
but whom I was soon obliged to drop, for, alas! a theatrical intimacy, 
and, above all, a feminine one, is full of deceptions; friendship behind 
the scenes is only a mask for envy, and when we expect to find kindness 
and devotion, we meet only with bad faith and disloyalty ! 

I feel tempted to speak of several great personages by whom I was 
surrounded, but I am impatient to come to the events which form the 
chief subject of my recollections. 

I made my first appearance in St. Petersburg in the month of No-, 
vember, and in the beginning of January the first public masquerades 
took place. Though my disposition is naturally gay, and amusement is 
readily welcomed by me, I was in no hurry to go to these balls. was 
then “dans les premiers temps d'amour et de transports,’ which have so 
sweet a hold upon life; I was so happy in our prolonged interviews, in 
the perfect union which subsisted, now more than ever, between us! 
What cared I for the world and all its noisy pleasures! I was loved by 
a man whose high position was his least advantage ; by one who was 
adorned with the most captivating qualities. I had never then been dé- 


sillusionnée, no doubt then had ever reached my mind or penetrated to 
my heart! I lived solely for him and by him! Ah, those happy days, 
those deceitful hopes! my eyes fill with tears as I recal so much happi- 
ness past. 
I have said that I felt no eagerness to attend the masquerades, but as 
bar were the Emperor’s favourite amusement—(he never missed a single 
) 


ball)—it was necessary that should go, at least once, and it was there- 
fore agreed upon between us that I should go too. I took with me one of 
my theatrical friends name Suzanne , who at that time professed 
for me the greatest regard. Fearful of being recognised I would not 
converse much with , and I was beginning to find the ball very dull 
when I saw the Emperor approaching. 

He was alone, and gazing about to see if any domino was desirous of 
accosting him. I had frequently seen him in the cowlisses, where he had 
even addressed a few flattering words to me, as he was in the habit of 
doing to those artists whom he deigned to honour with some distinction, 
but this had not sufficed to render me courageous, or to remove from my 
mind the prestige attached to his rank and person. As he proceeded 
with rapid steps, the immense crowd opened out to leave him a free 
passage, bowing with respect, in spite of the signs which he made to 
prevent them. Over his uniform of a general officer he wore a small 
scarf of black blonde lace instead of his usual grand cordon of blue : this 
was all his disguise; indeed, it is the way in which all the officers appear 
at the masquerades. 

The ball had taken place in the saloons which are called “ L’ Assemblée 
de Noblesse :” beneath the spar\ling lustres with which it was filled, and 
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the light of thousands of tapers, the noble features of the Emperor ap- 
peared paler and more beautiful than ever. When he stopped to look 
round him with a serious air, none in those sumptuous galleries ventured 
to smile, and he himself resembled a magnificent statue of white marble, 
the work of some famous artist; but when he appeared gay and joyous 
all was animation in his presence; he was then the soul, the “ Dieu de 
la Féte !” 

These reflections occupied me as I sat upon a sofa following the Em- 
peror’s movements. Suddenly he moved hastily towards me, and remained 
for a few moments leaning against a column with his eyes steadfastly 
fixed upon me, as much as to say, “ What is this domino doing here ? 
Since 1 am so near her, why does she not speak to me?” For my part, 
I saw that to remain in such a position was absurd, and at the same time 
impossible ; but my heart beat so fast that I felt quite unable to stir. 
Luckily for me Prince Dolgorouki came up at that moment, and the Em- 
peror addressing him they fell into conversation. Still, I could not rise 
to goaway. By degrees, however, I began to consider that my conduct 
had been extremely gauche, and that if by accident the Emperor dis- 
covered-who I was, I should be much vexed. I also recollected that 
several of my theatrical acquaintances had boasted to me of having fre- 
quently intrigued his Majesty at these masquerades, and of having been 
always treated very graciously. The result of my reflections was, that 
I came suddenly to a decision, and, rising from my seat, I walked 
straight towards the Emperor, and, though my voice trembled a little, I 
said : 

‘« Sire, will you grant me an audience for a moment ?” 

He immediately offered me his arm, and gaily saluting the prince : 

** Excuse me,” said he, “ you see this is a matter of business.” 

I had acted upon impulse in going up to him, and when I found 
myself leaning upon his arm, and saw him with his large inquisitive eyes 
closely examining my mask, I felt all my former emotion return, and 
remained completely silent. 

“Eh bien, mon joli domino,” said he; ‘ what do you want with me ?” 

Feeling that I must either pass for a fool, or vanquish my absurd 
timidity, I made an effort and recovered myself; the excess of danger 
gave me courage. 

* As you just now said, Sire, to Prince Dolgorouki, it 7s a matter of 
business. But, in the first place, are there no ‘ Blues’ near us?” 

This is the name that is given at court to the titled spies who swarm 
in St. Petersburg. 

The Emperor tried to look serious. 

«Blues! ” he exclaimed; ‘ what does that mean 2?” 

“ Really, Sire,” I replied, “if you do not know, it is not for me to 
inform you; at all events you can ask the Princess Troubeskoi !” 

This lady was one of the most notorious of the Blues. 

“I assure you,” returned the Emperor, “that I don’t understand 
you;” though while he said this his accent showed that he perfectly 
comprehended my meaning. 

“ Well then, Sire,” I resumed, “as you are unwilling to assist me, let 
us leave the Blues to enjoy the colour they delight in, and talk of some- 
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thing else. My affair relates to something altogether remote from 
politics or the concerns of state. I have a quarrel to pick with 
ou!” 

The Emperor’s countenance cleared up in a moment. ‘ 

“TIndeed! If that is the case, we must not walk about in the crowd ; 
come into this small saloon here, where there is no one—we can sit 
down and discuss the subject at leisure. A quarrel! I am quite willing 
to be scolded for any faults I may have committed, and perfectly dis- 
posed to ask pardon for them.” 

He then conducted me into the saloon, and very gallantly placing a 
fauteuil for me beside his own, prepared to listen to what I had to say 
with a gay and méchant air. 

I perceived that he took me for one of the ladies of the court, and 
fancied he was about to be the object of one of the thousand coquetries 
to which he is everlastingly exposed, but which at the same time seemed 
to take a tournure somewhat piguante, for all the Russian ladies, accus- 
tomed to think of the Emperor as a superior being, tremble while they 
speak to him, and are afraid to jest, even with all the liberty given by a 
masquerade, when they endeavour to attract his attention. They are in 
the habit, generally, of making long and serious speeches, delivered in a 
tone of the most profound respect, while they describe the tenderness of 
their sentiments towards him. 

* Now then for the quarrel !” said he, as he took his seat at my side. 

“ Well then, Sire,” I said, “ what is the reason why you never dance 
at any of the balls which you honour with your presence, and why is it 
that you take that pleasure at the Hermitage only, where we are never 
invited, and where you are almost en famille ?” 

“Ts that all?” he asked. 

‘ How, Sire,” I returned, ‘‘do you not think it a mauvaise action 
not to dance at our balls? Remember that we know what we have to 
expect beforehand, and that we go to them ourselves utterly discouraged. 
If on the other hand you were to dance, we might all hope to share in 
the flattering distinction ; and then a conversation with you would be a 

leasure still greater than it is at this moment, for one would not then 
be obliged to seek you out: it would be owing to yourself alone.” 

I threw into my accent as I spoke something of reproach and tender- 
ness, and my voice slightly betrayed the emotion from which I had 
hardly yet recovered. 

He looked at me attentively for a moment, and then replied : 

** You are a Frenchwoman ; you express yourself in such a manner as 
to leave no doubt about it.” 

*«* What !” I answered, “are you of opinion that French is not spoken 
well at Court? What makes ae suppose 1 am a foreigner, and a 
Frenchwoman above all others? Is it because I displease you that you 
thus describe me ?” 

“ But the French do not displease me,” he observed; “I only feel 
that they do not know me, that they have formed of me a false and cruel 
estimate, by which I am hurt. As for you, my charming domino, who- 
ever you are, I am most happy in enjoying the favour which you have 
conferred, and I will show my gratitude by a frank reply to your question. 
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You quarrel with me because I do hot dance at your balls, and ask me 
the reason why? I will tell you. If I were to run the risk of having 
for a partner a young and pretty person such as you must necessarily be— 
if, besides, that partner had as much wit as yourself—tell me, what do you 
think would happen? It is not permitted to me to give myself up to the 
powerful attractions by which I should then be enthralled. For, how- 
ever strange it may sound in your ears, I must own to you that I love, 
that I adore my wife, and that it is for her sake I continually sacrifice 
these sweet seductions.” 

“‘ What, then, have you so little courage, and do you not dare to claim 
a still greater merit—that of resisting temptation? Take care what you 
say! I shall be disposed to think you speak from cruel experience. 
Perhaps your sacrifices are expiations !” 

* You may not be altogether wrong, mutineux petit masque,” he re- 
turned, “though I can only agree with you up to a certain point. I 
ric sometimes have gone a little too near the fire, but I have burnt my 

rs only !” 

“ What #0 escape !” I exclaimed ; “‘ when once the flame catches, he is 
fortunate indeed who can stop it,—it spreads so quickly !” 

* Ah, you know that, do you ?—Stay,” he added, “I fancy that I have 
the pleasure now of knowing who you are. You were yesterday at the 
Theatre Frangais.” 

“That is quite true,” said I, laughing, for I had, in fact, played the 
night before. ‘But I am astonished you should have seen me.” 

Thad by this time recovered all my assurance, the conversation enter- 
tained me extremely, and I also observed with pleasure that it seemed to 
amuse his Majesty. He saw by my laugh that he had not guessed 
right, and he took me by both hands that he might open my domino 
and scan my figure. I wore a very simple dress of white muslin, and 
my arms were bare: on one of them he observed a rather handsome 
bracelet of turquoises and diamonds. 

“ That is a charming trinket,” said he. He took it off, and after having 
looked at it attentively for some time, asked my permission to replace it. 

* Do you know, Sire,” I remarked, “that these masquerades confer 
great privileges? This present intimacy is so strange, it almost resem- 
bles a dream.” 

“It is a very delightful one, my pretty mask, for without it I should 
not have had the happiness of touching that beautiful arm—which, unless 
my memory deceives me, I have already admired . 

** At the Théatre Francais,” I interrupted, laughing once more. 

“You are making game of me very cruelly for that expression.” 

“ Making game of you!’’ I exclaimed, earnestly; “oh, Sire, what you 
say is shocking, it hurts me! You have done wrong to tell me so, for it 
will at once take away from me all the ease I had acquired, and I shall - 
again begin to tremble as I did when first I took your arm.” 

“It is true,” said the Emperor, “ you didtremble. I heard your heart 
beat. Are you, then, afraid of me ?” 

“T felt, Sire, an undefinable sentiment which I had never before ex- 
perienced.” 

“ Let me hope that at present you have no longer any fear left.”” 
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“That is impossible after your excessive kindness, but pray, no more 
accuse me of moquerte. I should not dare to speak again if I thought 
I were misunderstood.” 

“ Well then, here is a point settled,—we have both of us carte blanche, 
for I desire to enjoy my share of the ee as well as yourself, and if 
T rally you in my turn, you will not, I hope, be angry with me ?” 

« pom it, Sire, by my domino !” 

“T shall begin, then, by telling you that perhaps I can guess why you 
laughed when I told you that I had seen you at the Théatre Frangais. 
It was there that I saw you, but from the right, while you saw me from 
the left.” 

The Emperor’s box is an avant-scéne on the right hand side of the 
house, looking towards the stage. I perceived that he had a suspicion of 
who I was, and remained for an instant wn peu interdite. Reflecting, 
however, that he might only have guessed that I belonged to the com- 
pany without being sure of my identity, I assumed the latter supposition, 
and replied : ; 

“You are then resolved, Sire, not to consider me one of your own 
devoted subjects.” 

“ How so?” 

* Because the position which you assign to me must of necessity have 
been on the stage; and remember, Sire, it is the Théatre Frangais of 
which we are speaking.” 

“T have not forgotten that fact,” he replied ; “neither have I forgotten 
the accents which charmed me so recently. A mask may conceal the 
~~ but the voice, when once its tones are understood, is not so easily 

isguised.” 

eT could have comprehended what you say, Sire, more readily, if the 
impression you describe had been aah before you went to the theatre.” 

“ To-night, par exemple !’’ he said, with a meaning smile. “In that 
case,” he continued, “nothing could prevent me from occupying my 
accustomed place in the Imperial box ; unless, indeed, I were tempted to 
quit it, as I may have done sometimes, for the coulisses.” 

“Tt seems, then, that there is no escape forme. Your Majesty is 
resolved to identify me with those who minister, precariously, to the 
amusement of the Court.” 

“ Precariously? no. Besides, amusement is not exactly the word. It 
may suffice as a general description, but there are exceptions that claim a 

ight to a deeper and more abiding interest,” 

“It is not possible that I can flatter myself by the supposition of being 
one of those exceptions.” 

“And why not? Surely this present conversation might warrant 
that belief.” 

* Recollect, Sire ; you claimed but a few moments since your share of 
the privilege which a bal masqué allows.” 

* Ah, but I am serious now. You challenged the interest which you 
inspire. Am I to treat that question with badinage ?” 

“ But setting it aside, Sire, for the present: supposing I had not had 
the courage to address you this evening, I must then have remained com- 
pletely ignorant of the value your Majesty deigns to set upon the efforts 
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of whatever talent may belong to the strangers amongst whom I am 
classed !” 

“That conclusion by no means follows. I may have been lying in 
wait for such an occasion as the present. He who knows how precious 
is opportunity, will always be on the watch to profit by it.” 

“Even, Sire,” I said, laughing, “when he is making a plunge in the 
dark 

“ Which is not my case. I have already shown that I know who you 

are.” 
‘“‘ What I am, would, perhaps, be the better word. I have yet to be 
persuaded that I am not mistaken for one of my more attractive compa- 
nions. Were my mask removed, your Majesty might shudder at the 
consequences. This patch of velvet and lace is more useful for the old 
and ugly than for the young and handsome !” 

“It would be a mere banalité in me, were I to declare to which cate- 
gory you belong; but be assured that beauty never ae concealed itself 
entirely beneath a mask. It is not confined to one feature, but imparts 
its peculiar quality to all. Each attribute of a beautiful woman speaks 
separately for the whole.” 

“T admit, Sire, that what you say is true, without acknowledging its 
personal application. And, after all, your theory proves nothing to the 
purpose. I am still only one amongst a crowd.” 

* T can single you at once from that crowd. You were chosen for a high 
spécialité. Am H so unobservant as not to have distinguished that which 
is yours ? ‘Je fais bien moins pour vous que vous ne méritez.’ ” 

This was a convincing assurance that the Emperor knew me. He had 
quoted a line from the Tartufe, in which I had played the part of Elmire, 
to whom those words are addressed. I feigned, however, not to perceive 
his meaning. 

Mais, Sire,” I exclaimed, “ c’est parler en faux dévot !” 

“But I am none,” he returned quickly, and with an emphasis that 
seemed to be caused by some very different recollection. “ Listen,” he 
continued, though in a much lower tone: ‘the bracelet which you per- 
mitted me to replace on your arm was not made in Paris.” 

‘It is possible, Sire.” 

“It is certain. The écrin from whence it was taken stood three days 
since in the cabinet of Simianoff, the court-jeweller, in the Newski- 
Perspektiv. I saw it there myself. Under other circumstances I might 
have acquired it, but the fagen was not exactly what I desired ; besides, 
pa informed me that it was commandé ; I need scarcely say by 
whom.” 

It was only the day before that had sent me the bracelet, which 
bore the initials of our Christian names entwined in precious stones. 

** But, Sire,” I said in confusion, “ you know everything.” 

“Except the heart of woman, and that,” he said, with a sigh which 
threw a momentary shadow over his noble features—* that is a-mystery, 
even to an Emperor.” 

He rose as he spoke, and perceiving that our entretien was at an end, 
I followed his example. But before he led me from the saloon he said, 
with an air that was no longer ¢riste : 
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* People will begin to fear, if I detain you longer, that there is really 
some complot against me, or’’—he odted, smiling—“ against the Em- 
press. But there is no quarrel now between us, and I am forgiven ?” 

He pressed my hand, earnestly yet gently, but my courage and gaiety 
of heart were gone ; I could only return the pressure, and faintly murmur 
the single word “ Adieu.” 

* But not for ever,” he whispered, as I withdrew my arm with a pro- 
found reverence, and then hastily mingled with the crowd. 

I had need of solitude after a conversation which, towards its close, 
had assumed a character that I could not well define; and truly the 
English poet says, “there is no solitude so great as that which exists in 
a crowd.” I took refuge in a remote part of the vast hall, and seated 
myself beneath the shadow of a lofty pillar, where I gave myself up to 
reflection. Could this man, or rather this demi-god, whose influence I 
felt was irresistible—could he intend anything more than a mere délasse- 
ment? Accustomed only to the laboured phrases of the Russian ladies, 
had he not himself been surprised into language more accentué than 
they were in the habit of hearing? And why, if it even were true that 
I had excited more than a passing interest, why should that affect me? 
My heart was another’s. The Emperor knew that himself. It was 
known to all but one, whom, though in position more than my rival, I 
had learnt to esteem, for was married, and had brought his beau- 
. tiful wife with him to St. Petersburg. It might even have reached her 
ears, for when I saw them together at the 7héatre Frangais, while I 
was playing, it was not difficult for me to discover a settled melancholy 
on her countenance, which the brilliancy of the scene failed altogether 
to dispel. Seeing, then, what /e had sacrificed, was it not a disloyalty on 
my part to give a second thought to one of station exalted almost beyond 
this earth, whose condescension was so liable to be misinterpreted? It 
was impossible that I could ever regard the Emperor other than as a 
being apart, like the loftiest pinnacle of the Alps, radiant in brightness, 
but as cold and unapproachable. And yet to me he had been neither. 
Was that sigh real aon he said he had not learnt to approfondir the 
heart of woman? To whom was it given? Yes. In spite of his sub- 
lime position Nicholas was a man. Married also. There, perhaps, was 
the rock on which his affections had been wrecked! He might have 
loved her whom policy had made his bride, and have experienced none 
in return ; his great heart might have yearned for one response that was 
still denied! And for this cause he had sought others—was still seek- 
ing! It was a weakness which I could confess to my own heart alone: 
I wept for hin—I, who only just before had lightly replied to his lightest 
word. ° Absorbed in these thoughts, I was unconscious that any one 
observed me. Such, however, was the case, for my reverie was broken 
by a slight tap on my shoulder. I turned and beheld Suzanne. She 
shook her fan at me, and said: ; ' 

* Eh bien, ma chére, je te croyais perdue, et en vérité tu te perds toi- 
méme !” 

‘“*How came you then to find me?” I asked, a little vexed at being 
disturbed. 

“Be not angry, ma chére,” she replied, in a tone of good-humoured 
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raillery—“ such happy moments cannot last for ever! It was no secret 
to such a world as this, the moment when the important conference was 
finished. I promise you many a dame éitrée in this mixed assemblage 
would have given titles, jewels, all they have and all they pretend the 
have, for an interview only half as long as that which you enjoy 
But preserve your incognito with care. If the Muscovite ladies have 
not yet borrowed the stiletto, they are not ignorant of the virtues of the 
aqua tofana, or something just as potent.” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, still a little de mauvaise humeur, “ your jests, 
Suzanne, are rather beyond my comprehension.” 

“Oh, I am serious enough. It is no slight matter, let me tell you, 
to have excited the envy of a thousand women,—handsome or not, no 
matter,—who stop at nothing to attract the notice of the Emperor. 
Every one is dying to know who the domino is that has had so much 
good fortune, but your sudden disappearance, when all eyes were turned 
towards the great man, has hitherto kept your secret. But you must be 
quite in the seventh heaven of delight !” 

“ Suzanne,” I said, “ you are an é¢ourdie, but not the less my friend. 
Come here and sit beside me.” 

She obeyed. 

“ You speak of delight,” I continued. ‘Well, I cannot deny that I 
have experienced an exquisite pleasure this evening, but it has not been 
unmixed with pain. He of whom you speak has a heart as noble as his 
appearance; but he suffers. The world is at his feet, but it is not the 
world of his choice.” 

* Ah,” interrupted Suzanne, “ you know that already! C’est beau- 
coup.” 

e Do not suppose that he made me the confidante of his sorrows. Je 
Vai deviné. Voila tout!” 

** Then it is he who has made progress. The rest will follow. Ah, I 
begin to pity a certain person.” 

* No!” I exclaimed—“no, Suzanne. That tie is ever sacred, ever 
dear. Seulement, les grands malheurs exigent au moins le respect!” 

Suzanne remained silent for a while. She, in her turn, was meditating. 
At last she spoke : 

“Ts it true, then, what so many say! Tell me, Elise-——” 

But the question she was about to ask was suspended by a sudden 
movement in the Assembly: the throng before us began to open out 
right and left, as if to make way for some one of the highest rank. I 
felt, and Suzanne saw it was the Emperor. 

‘Tl te cherche, mon amie,” she said, in a tone that did not seem to 
overflow with affection. 

“TI would not see him again to-night for all the world,” I hastil 
observed. “Stand before me, Suzanne. Concealed by this pillar, I sh 
remain unnoticed.” 

She rose at my bidding, while I shrank behind her, compressing 
myself into the smallest possible compass. The Emperor advanced at his 
_ usual rapid pace, looking round him in every direction. At one moment 
I feared he would have discovered me, for he paused close to where I sat ; 
my heart beat fast and rose to my throat; j’etouffais; when suddenly the 
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glance that I thought would have reached me was intercepted. A smile 
played on his lips—ah, such a smile! He bent his head slightly and 
then passed on, the crowd closed upon his footsteps, and I saw him no 
more. When he was gone, Suzanne turned round. 

“It is very hot,” she said, removing her mask. Her face was flushed, 
her eyes gleamed with unwonted lustre, and a —— expression of 
triumph sat on her features. I comprehended what had occurred. 
Suzanne was exactly my height, her figure resembled mine, and our 
costumes that evening were identically the same. The Emperor had 
mistaken her for me. 

“ At any rate,” I said to myself, “he did not see,her face. It was not 
she who played Elmire.” 

* * * * * * 

The reader will remember it was stated in the outset that the MS. 
was imperfect. At this point there appears to have been a considerable 
hiatus: indeed, only another page remained, several lines of which were 
half effaced. What there was ran as follows: 

It was a long and painful illness, but at last it yielded to the skill of 
my medical attendants, aided by the tender care of him, whose tenderness 
now seems like a dream. No matter! Perhaps I have merited this 
punishment for having in one moment of exaltation forgotten that my 
destiny,—nay, more—my will—had bound me fixedly elsewhere. He, 
too, has told me that he forgave, but has that forgiveness been of the 
heart? Poor wife, youare again the object of my pity for in what at 
times I experience, I recognise the source of your grief. I shall never more 
mention that other name. Since I began these pages, a strange revulsion 
of feeling has operated on my mind. I too have a forgiveness to bestow. 
Had I not been blinded by an inscrutable fate, that betrayal had never 
been! And what has been the gain of her I trusted ? it was but the 
triumph of an hour. Suzanne also has learnt the bitter lesson of indif- 
ference, after—no—not love, he never felt ¢hat for her; hers is a heart 
that can content itself with the wealth which was given instead. But 
thoughts of the past shall occupy me no more. The present still is mine, 
however fleeting. And the future! What will that be? I have promises 
enough. The latest, only yesterday, assured me I should not return to 
Paris alone ; all should be forsaken to make me happy. Ah, if that 
promise be faithfully kept, I can then despise the rumours which say 
that iz his own country there is one who asserts a claim to which even 
mine must yield.” 

* * * * * 

There was no more. Were the writer’s fears or expectations fulfilled? 

There is only one person living who can reply. 
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VOICES FROM AFAR. 
By Mrs. Busuey. 


Hear ye yon sounds at midnight’s solemn hour, 


When spectres roam, and the restless dead have power ? 


With the freezing breath of the houseless poor, 
As, shivering, they pass the rich man’s door, 


Not sighed forth are these tones; no—no! They come 


On the chill night-breeze, to their island home, 
From the tents and graves of a patriot band, 
Away to the East, in a foreign land. 

Like Abel’s blood that cried ev’n from the ground, 
These hollow, wailing voices murmur round, 

Ay, close your ears, ye apathetic few 


Who fain would deem these harrowing plaints untrue! 


On your luxurious couches seek repose, 
Unheeding of —“ exaggerated woes ;” 

Or, at the festive board, in brilliant halls, 

Shut from your mental eyes yon scene that calls 
For pity and redress! Awhile ye may 

Be indolent and safe—but still a day 

Of retribution waits: the stifled groans 

Of want and misery—the feeble moans 

Of living sk@letons, by dire neglect 

Worn down to death—all warn ye to reflect; 
To waken from Security’s false dream. 

Yon gallant troops invincible ye deem— 

And so they were, and are. They proved it well 
As Inkerman and Balaklava tell, 

And Alma’s conquered heights. In battle-field, 
Outnumbered by the foe, they scorned to yield, 
And victory was theirs. But what avails 
Heroic valour, when the strong frame fails, 
Enfeebled by starvation—cold—disease ?— 

Can the bold heart o’ercome foes such as these ? 


Ye mothers, sisters, wives of England, weep, 
Not for the brave on yonder fields who sleep 

The sleep of glory—they who fought and bled— 
But for the dauntless martyrs, dying, dead— 
Who with unheard-of courage have endured 
Sufferings to which man ne’er can be inured ! 


Britons! arouse ye! Are your hearts of stone? 
Is not the dying soldiers’ cause your own? 
God will not work a miracle for you ; 

Of the dry bones He will not raise anew 

An army to put forth its strength again, 
And people from the grave yon martial plain ! 
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BAKTCHI-SARAI AND THE TARTARS OF THE CRIMEA. 


Tue capital of the Tartars of the Crimea is too near to Sebastopol 
and to the camps of the Allies, that some interest should not be felt in 
its past history and present condition. This interest is greatly enhanced 
when we consider that Baktchi-Sarai, or “ the Garden Palace,” is one of 
the most remarkable towns in the Tauric Peninsula, and that previous to 
the Muscovite conquest, it vied in power and opulence with the great 
cities of the East. Its palace—the Alhambra of the Euxine—its foun- 
tains and gardens, have been the constant theme of eulogistic descrip- 
tion; and Pushkin, who has been called the Russian Nightingale, has 
exhausted an unmanageable language in depicting its various beauties. 

It was in 1226 that the Mongol or Tartar hordes, led by Batu Sagin 
Khan, grandson of Zingis or Genghis Khan, after invading Russia, Poland, 
and Hungary, made their first appearance in the Crimea, and laid the 
foundations of the Tartar kingdom, which was soon to attain a high 
degree of power. The Tartar, Abulgasi Baydur Khan, tells us in his 
excellent “ Genealogical History of the Tatars or Tartars,” that the Khans 
of the Crimea are descended from Hadji Guerai Khan, himself a de- . 
scendant of Tugai Timur, grandson of the terrible Zingis. Abulgasi 
remarks that, as this country (the Crimea) is very far removed from us 
(the Tartars), we are not aware from which of his eight sons they take 
their origin. The Timur Kapu, or “ Gate of Iron,” in the palace of the 
i supplies this deficiency, giving the honour to Mingli Guerai 
K 


The Crimea attained to a high degree of power and prosperity under 
the Tartar Khans; and during the brilliant period in which they reigned, 
the seat of government alternated between the city of Krim, from whence 
the country derived its present name, afterwatds called Eski Krim, or 
Old Krim, as also Criminda, and Chufud or Jufud Kalah, the “ Castle of 
Infidels,” until the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Baktchi- 
Sarai was made the capital. This state of prosperity was enhanced to 
the highest degree by the Genoese, who shortly afterwards took posses- 
sion of several important points on the southern coast, and, according to 
Hommaire de Hell, founded Kaffa and other towns, which became ex- 
tremely flourishing seats of commerce. This is, however, an error, fur 
Abulgasi tells us that Mingu Timur, sovereign of the Kipzak Tartars, 
gave to Oran Timur, son of Tugai Timur (the “Iron” Dukes of Asia), 
the towns of Kaffa and of Krim. The Genoese, in reality, took Kaffa 
from the Tartars in 1266. 

We have seen letters from the Crimea in the papers, the writers of 
which express much surprise at the difference between the Tartars of the 
Crimea and the Turks. This surprise would never have been felt had 
they known their origin—that they are not Caucasians, but Mongol 
Tartars—a perfectly different race of men—and that their beys and 
murzas (nobles) claim, and can establish, a direct descent from the great 
Tartar conqueror Zingis Khan, and relationship to the no less distin- 
guished Timur, the Tartar by pre-eminence. 

Without being quite so ugly as the Kalmuks, the Krim Tartars are 
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short and square-built, have small sharp eyes with the Mongolian curve, 
square flat faces, moderately-sized mouths, excellent teeth, black coarse 
hair, and spare beards. True it is, that one would hardly recognise in 
the simple and orderly Tartars of the present day, clad in their inevitable 
sheepskin, the descendants of those fierce Mongols who imposed their 
sway on a part of Western Europe ; but there still exists a strong feeling 
of patriotism and warlike tendencies, which have manifested themselves 
on more than one occasion at Eupatoria. It is to be observed, that there 
is, further, some difference between the Tartars of the coast and those of 
the mountains. The former have been rendered covetous, knavish, and 
treacherous, by their continual intercourse with the Russians; whilst 
their mountain brethren have retained the patriarchal manners that dis- 
tinguish people of Asiatic origin. Their hospitality is most generous. 
The Tartar’s best room, and the best which his house and table can 
afford, are offered to his guest with a cordial alacrity that forbids the very 
idea of a refusal ; and he would deem it an insult to be offered any other 
payment than a friendly grasp of the hand. 

The Tartar women, without being as handsome as the Greeks of 
Balaklava, display a timid grace which makes them singularly engaging. 
In public they wear a long white veil, the two ends of which hang over 


- their shoulders; and they are particularly remarkable for their complete 


freedom from every appearance of vulgarity. The women of the beys 
and murzas live quite retired, and do not show themselves in public. 

In 1473 the Turks, who had become masters of Constantinople, drove 
the Genoese out of the Crimea, and took under their protection the 
Khans of Little Tartary, who became vassals of the Porte, whilst retain- 
ing their absolute sway over the Crimea. From that time until the 
eighteenth century, the history of the peninsula is but a long series of 
contests between the Ottomans, the Tartars, and the Muscovites. 

Russia, coveting this fine country, took advantage of its continual 
revolutions, and sent a large army thither in 1771, for the purpose of 
putting the young prince, Saheb Guerai, on the throne. By this stroke 
of policy the Crimea was taken out of the hands of the Porte, and 
brought under the sole protection of Russia. In return for the Empress 
Catherine’s good offices, Saheb Guerai ceded to her the towns of Kertch, 
Yeni Kalah, and Kalburun, very advantageously situated on the Dnieper. 
In this way Russia took the first steps towards the celebrated treaty of 
Kainardji of 1774, which conceded to her the free navigation of all the 
seas dependent on the Turkish dominions. But it was not until 1783 
that her sway was irrevocably established in the peninsula, and that the 
Tartars submitted to a yoke against which they had so often and so 
boldly struggled. 

Baktchi-Sarai has, however, completely retained its national character, 
in consequence of a ukase of Catherine II., empowering the Tartars to 
retain exclusive possession of their own capital. The stranger fancies 
himself, when walking through the narrow streets of the town, in the 
heart of the East, the mosques, shops, and cemeteries resembling those 
of the old quarters of Constantinople; but it is especially in the courts, 


oe and kiosks of the old.palace that the traveller may well believe 


imself transported into some delicious abode of Aleppo or Bagdad. 
Huddled as it were in a sequestered dell, shut out from the world by 
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the fantastic crags which surround it, the ancient capital of Krim Tar- 
tary lies embowered amid the most luxuriant vegetation; overtopping 
which, a forest of tapering minarets and waving poplars extends far up 
the narrow valley, forming the only signs which lead the traveller to 
suspect the existence of dwellings concealed beneath. 

“ The population,” writes a recent traveller—Mr. Laurence Oliphant 
—“‘is precisely the same as it ever was; there is no visible evidence of 
the great change which has passed over the condition of the Tartar— 
nothing significant of the power to which he owes his allegiance. The 
Crescent and the Cross do not here compete with one another; venerable 
mosques are not jostled by green domes bespattered with stars, nor is the 

of the muezzin drowned in the clang of unmusical bells; no reckless 
drosky threatens the foot-passenger with instant destruction—no reeling 
mujik overwhelms him with besotted caresses—no importunate shop- 
keeper bawls loudly after him. Were it not for the Cossack who stands 
sentinel in the archway of the palace of the Khans, those deserted halls 
might yet be filled with the turbaned retinue of former years, and the 
empty m still occupied by dark-eyed houris.” 

he effect of a first approach to Baktchi-Sarai upon another recent 
traveller—Mr. C. H. Scott—was no less impressive. ‘We had wan- 
dered much,” that gentleman writes, “and had almost fancied ourselves 
too blasé to be astonished at anything, however deeply we might be 
interested. But here a spectacle now opened upon us totally different 
in appearance to all we ever saw before or since. In front of us lay a 
narrow valley, with mountains rising on each side, of all forms and 
shapes, and gradually closing in until they met to make a narrow gorge 
of perpendicular precipices. 

“ At first this approximation appeared the effect of perspective, and 
seemed to give increased length to the ravine, out of whose bosom shot 
slender minarets, and tall scattered poplars from the midst of crouching 
houses, which far on looked as if shrinking from the hanging rocks 
advancing their grim and hoary heads so near, as though they intended 
toembrace. On either hand, cut into the steep mountain slopes, were 
tiers of those half-buried dwellings the Tartars love to live in, but these 
gradually diminished in number as the mountains closed and became more 

rpendicular, until at last one here and there sticking on a little ledge, 
ooked like a great cage hanging to the rocky wall. 

** Domes, too, there were, and cupolas, but of sober tints, for the gold 
and silver of the Russian churches flaunted not in tinselled obtrusiveness. 

“ High over all was a great kiosk, through the latticed sides of which 
the beauties of the harem were wont to peep upon the doings of the outer 
world, or watch the wild warriors mounted on their fiery steeds, in mimic 
battle throwing the light jerid.” 

The town of Baktchi-Sarai is nearly two miles in length ; the chief 
street, or bazaar, which is very narrow, consisting of low shops, open in 
front, and furnished with raised terraces. So narrow, indeed, is the main 
street, that two carts can scarcely pass. Fortunately this is a contingency 
which does not often arise; and the busy throng that traverses the 
street, which consists almost entirely of Tartars, Karaite Jews, and 


Gipsies, is extremely inconvenienced by the appearance of a wheeled 
vehicle at all. 
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Although Baktchi-Sarai is a Tartar town, the traveller cannot indeed 
fail to be struck with the variety of feature and costume to be met with 
in the streets. The average population in times of peace is represented 
by 8000 Tartars, 900 Greeks, 500 and 600 Karaite Jews, and as 
many Armenians and Russians, the latter being the employés of the 
Government. Many of the Tartars of the town are not of Mongolian 
origin, but display in their physiognomies the type of the Caucasian 
race. They are also taller, and have more beard than the Mongolian 
Tartars. 

These Tartars follow industrial pursuits, are fond of gardening, culti- 
vate tobacco, flax, and the vine, and, like their Mongolian pastoral name- 
sake who favours the steppe and the mountain, they are refined in 
manners, and dignified in bearing, naturally polite and hospitable, honest 
in dealing, and frugal in eating. The Rev. Mr. Elliott describes in his 
time pet sheep as living in many of the houses, which the Tartars were 
fond of caressing ; they belonged to a peculiar breed, which resembles 
those at the Cape of Good Hope, having broad flat tails, which attain 
such a size that, as is well known, they require to be supported by little 
carriages on wheels. 

Not only are the streets of Baktchi-Sarai crowded, and full of life 
and activity, but the shops, in true Eastern style, devoid of any front 
wall, and closed at night by the shutters which in the daytime form a 
sort of counter, contain a wonderful display of goods. As far as possible, 
tradesmen of different characters are also, in Oriental fashion, grouped 
together. In one particular bazaar the original Tartar sheepskin caps 
are fabricated. The most characteristic are those made of the shumski, 
or lambskin, with the short curling wool, of a bluish-grey colour in some 
tribes, black in the Kara Kalpaks and others. Beyond these come the 
workers in leather, encompassed by piles of saddles, richly embroidered 
belts, tobacco pouches, and strange-looking whips, with a large flat piece 
of leather at the end of the lash, and a knife concealed in the handle. 
Opposite are slipper-makers and tailors; while the cutlers occupy a great 
extent of territory, and are famed for the excellent knives which they 
manufacture. The Tartars shave themselves with these knives, only 
moistening the beard with a little cold water. The shopkeeper sits also 
in true Oriental fashion, cross-legged, on his counter, engaged in the 
manufacture of the article he sells, or more frequently immersed in 
reveries over the fumes of the chibuk, and only allowing himself to be 
distracted by the arrival of a customer. 

Many trades are also carried on in Baktchi-Sarai, each business having 
its own quarter; the dyers, who are celebrated, practise their calling on the 
banks of the river, and the polluted waters of the Juruk-su form a strong 
contrast to the erystal fountains which flow into it. There are also ex- 
tensive tanneries. The blacksmiths work while standing in a hole, thus 
depressing themselves so as to avoid the necessity of stooping over their 
anvils, 


The butchers’ shops are provided with excellent meat; and grapes, 
figs, pomegranates, peaches, nectarines, and apricots tempt the passenger 
at certain seasons of the year at every step. The principal animals of 
draught are dromedaries, which are yoked together, and guided, not by 
iron pins through their noses as elsewhere, nor by a bit, but simply by 
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halters; sometimes as many as six or seven pairs, drawing carts filled 
with nuts and other fruits from the country, may be seen standing 
— in the street, in which, to the great inconvenience of pedestrians, 
are piled large heaps of water-melons and enormous cucumbers. 

The architectural ornamentation of the city appears to be concen- 
trated in the tall chimneys. The most striking feature, however, is the 
number of fountains sparkling in every direction, and murmuring invi- 
tations to the thirsty soul, which it is difficult to resist. There are about 
a hundred, independent of those in the palace, of which fifty are in the 
streets, while the remainder are private. Some of them have as many 
as ten spouts, and the sparkling streams of purest water fall upon slabs 
of marble. A continual bubbling goes on in every direction as the clear 
little rivulets seem hurrying away from the filth of the town, determined to 
lose themselves as soon as possible in the waters of the Juruk-su. Grou 
of Tartars may be seen at these fountains, washing and purifying them-» 
selves at the hour of prayer, before entering the mosques ; as the pious 
Moslems really practise an adage which their Christian neighbours, the 
Russians, utterly despise, viz., that “ cleanliness is akin to godliness.” 

But the great feature of Baktchi-Sarai—that which gives its name to 
the town, which stands in the same relation to other buildings as a feudal 
castle of olden times did to the huts of the serfs grouped at its foot—is 
the garden-palace of the descendants of Zingis and Timur—the far- 
famed residence of the Tartar Khans of the Crimea. 

“It is no easy task,” remarks Hommaire de Hell, “ to describe the 
charm of this mysterious and splendid abode, in which the voluptuous 
Khans forgot all the cares of life. It is not to be done, as in the case of 
one of our palaces, by analysing the style, arrangement, and details of 
the rich architecture, and reading the artist’s thought in the regularity, 
grace, and noble simplicity of the edifice : all this is easy to understand 
and to describe—such beauties are more or less appreciable b — 
one; but one must be something of a poet to appreciate a Purkis 
palace: its charms must be sought, not in what one sees, but in what 
one feels.” 

Situated in the centre of the town, in a valley enclosed between hills. 
of unequal heights, the palace covers a contindile space, and is enclosed 
within walls, and a small stream deeply entrenched. The only entrance 
is towards the town by a bridge over the Juruk-su, beyond which is a 
massive painted gateway with projecting eaves—‘‘a great portal,” one 
traveller describes it, “in along, high, gloomy wall, well fitted to enclose: 
the dreary dungeons of a prison.” 

The outer gate—jealously guarded by Russian en oe into 
the great quadrangle or court, which is planted with poplars and lilacs, 
and is adorned with a beautiful Turkish fountain, shaded by willows— 
its melancholy murmur harmonising well with the loneliness of the place. 

“What sudden change,” exclaims another recent traveller, “is this 
from darkness into light ? Can it be real ? or has the imagination con- 
jured up these varied forms, fantastic and confused, of radiant Oriental 
colouring ; gaudy if taken in parts, but on the whole dreamy, romantic, 
and picturesque, from the very irregularity of the lines ? 

“ Here are the frailest of minarets, and the tallest of poplars; here the 


dome-capped temple of Muhammad, and the solemn sepulchres of the 
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Khans; and long rows of buildings, now lower, now higher, with light 
balconies and verandahs, painted in bright arabesques of red and blue, 
and shaded by their wide overhanging roofs ; their line of high, decorated 
chimneys even forming ornaments. Here, too, is the great octagonal 
kiosk, or tower, with its far-spreading eaves; and here gushing foun- 
tains pour forth their limpid streams, while the atmosphere is redolent 
of flowers. This, then, was the last domicile of those Tartar chiefs 
whose word, some few centuries ago, was sufficient to make the earth 
tremble.” 

This from Mr. Scott. Oliphant adds, that looking beyond the objects 
immediately around, the view is no less striking. ‘We seemed,” he 
writes, “to be in the arena of an amphitheatre, of which the flat roofs 
of the Tartar houses—stuck, as it were, in rows against the sides of the 
mountains—represented the seats. All over these mountains caves 

frequently, resembling pigeon-holes. Nothing can be more 
unique than the aspect of the town from the court-yard of the palace, 
while gigantic rocks of grotesque shape are poised in mid-air, threaten 
ing destruction to all that remains of the capital of this once mighty 
empire.” 

The first accurate and detailed describer of the palace was Pallas ; 
and almost all subsequent travellers have borrowed from his pages, more 
particularly the translations of the inscriptions, in most cases without any 
allusion to their authority, just as if they had read the old crabbed 
Tartar-Turkish merely by lifting up their heads, and with the greatest 
possible facility. Pallas’s description is invaluable, for there is no doubt 
that every year will rob this interesting structure of something of its 
Eastern character. The ensuing year is, indeed, full of danger to the 
venerable structure. 

The left side of the court contains a range of buildings only a single 
story in height, oceupied on one occasion by the Emperor Alexander, and 
now reserved for the use of travellers: the upper part is ornamented 
with a covered balcony (Eastern balconies are always at the top of the 
house, which is called bala khanah, whence our word balcony), while the 
ground-floor is shaded by an open verandah. The walls are decorated 
with devices painted in the gayest colours. The right side of the court 
used to be inhabited by the Khans. The interior, which is an embodied 
page out of the Arabian Nights, is decorated with a profusion of 
arabesques, which correspond with the gaudy trellis-work of the case- 
ments. 

Beyond is a second court, entered by the principal gateway, encircled 
with Oriental gilding and decorations, and called “The Gate of Iron.” 
An inseription records that it was erected by Sultan Mingli Guerai 
Khan, son of Hadji Guerai Khan.* Hence the great vestibule is reached _ 


* The want of vowels, and of points to vowels, so common in Eastern inscrip- 
tions, leads to the strangest inconsistencies in writing Oriental words in Roman 
characters. Thus, no two travellers give the characteristic name of the Tartar 
- Khans of the Crimea alike. One has it Giray; Elliott writes, Gheraee; Kohl, 

Gerai; Scott, Gherei; Oliphant, Ghiri; Hommaire de Hell, Guerai. The last 
gives best the beautifully modulating sound of the name, the last syllable being ¢ 
soft, and both vowels pronounced. It is as difficult for a stranger to catch the 
it in Giirai, or Guerai—and in giil, lake, or Aiii, village—as the distinction be- 
éween feu, fire, and feu, late, in the French, 
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by a flight of steps, within which are two fountains, one celebrated in 
Russian song as “The Fountain of Marie.” There is a long inscription 
on it, recording that it was opened by Krim Guerai Khan. De Hell, 
speaking of this outer hall, says its sombre and mysterious aspect in- 
duces a tendency in the spectator’s mind to forget reality for the dreams 
of the imagination. ‘The foot falls noiselessly on fine Egyptian mats ; 
the walls are inscribed with sentences from the Koran, written in gold on 
a black ground, im those odd-looking Turkish characters that seem more 
the caprices of an idle fancy than vehicles of thought; whilst over all is 
heard the sweet sad murmur of the slender jets from the “ Fountain of 
Tears” as they fall on the marble of the basin. 

Beyond the hall is a large reception-room, with a double row of 
windows of stained glass, representing all sorts of rural scenes. The 
ceiling and doors are richly gilded, and the workmanship of the latter is 

fine. Broad divans covered with crimson velvet run all round 
the room. In the middle there is a fountain playing in a large porphyr 
basin. Everything is magnificent in this room, except the Ra io 
manner in which the walls are painted. All that the most fertile imagi- 
nation could conceive in the shape of isles, villages, harbours, and fabu- 
lous castles, is huddled together promiscuously on the walls, without any 
more regard for perspective than for geography. Nor is this all: there 
are niches over the doors, in which are collected all sorts of children’s 
toys, such as wooden houses a few inches high, fruit-trees, models of 
ships, and little figures of men twisted into a thousand contortions. These 
singular curiosities are arranged on receding shelves for the greater 
facility of inspection, and are carefully protected by glass cases. One of 
the last Khans, it is said, used to shut himself up in this room every day 
to admire these interesting objects. 

Elliott calls this the ‘‘Golden Room,” and says that the lower tier of 
windows is covered with vines trained on the outside. This “Golden 
Room” opens upca a flower-garden, at the further end of which, shaded 
by a magnificent old vine, is a marble bath, prepared for the Empress 
Catherine by the considerate gallantry of Potemkin, and supplied by 
cascades from the Fountain of Tears. 

The hall of the divan, or council-chamber, is of royal magnificence ; 
the mouldings of the ceiling, in particular, are of exquisite delicacy. In 
the upper part of the wall are four lattices, through which the Khan 
could witness all that transpired, while himself concealed. Dark stair- 
cases ascend hence, and terminate in narrow passages, which again lead 
to spacious galleries, brilliantly decorated, or to softly-lighted apartments 
with satin-covered divans. 

“ We lose ourselves,” writes Oliphant, “in a labyrinth of small apart- 
ments, scarcely differing from one another, connected by doorways, in 
which swing heavy satin brocades. We glide noiselessly through them 
over the soft Turkish carpets, as if treading the chamber of death. There 
was something appropriate in the mysterious silence which characterised 
all our movements, surrounded as we were by a luxury so fresh-looking « 
and real, that it seemed as though its possessors had but just vanished 
for ever from the fairy scenes they had conjured around them. Here 
were broad crimson divans, richly embroidered curtains carefully suspended 
over the latticed windows, and tapestry of costly satin elaborately worked, 
u2 
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concealing the walls, or hanging quaintly from semicircular projections 
over the fireplaces—a flimsy splendour, which was not allowed to fade 
and vanish with its original possessors, but was retained in all its gaudy 
colouring, as if to mock the memory of those to whose effeminate tastes 
it once had ministered.” 

Among these pleasant apartments, the one which most interests the 
stranger is that which tradition points out as once occupied by the 
beautiful Polish countess Marie Potoski. Here she dwelt for ten long 
years, according to some accounts, her imprisonment unsoothed by all the 
attentions of her lord and master; according to others, her heart divided 
between love for an infidel and the remorse that brought her prematurely 
to the grave. On the chimney of her bedroom a cross is carved above a 
crescent, eloquent symbol of a life of love and grief. The apartments 
appointed for the use of the Polish countess are luxuriously arranged ; and 
a lofty hall, with fountains plashing upon slabs of marble, bears her name. 
Adjoining it is a Roman Catholic chapel, which was built expressly for 
her use by the amorous Khan. A tomb was also pointed out as that of 
the fair Pole, but De Montpereux has shown that it is the mausoleum 
of a Georgian girl, named Dilara Bikez, who died 1764. She also was 
a Christian, and yet the favourite of Krim Guerai, who has the reputation 
of being one of the best Khans who ever governed the Crimea. 

A number of other gardens and inner courts, surrounded with high 
walls, with their pavilions, kiosks, and buildings of different kinds, are 
comprised within the limits of the palace. In one of these, called the 
*‘ Fountain Court,” the marble-work is covered with Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions. This court is attached to the private mosque of the Khans, 
above the portal of which is recorded the name of the founder, Salamat 
Guerai Khan, son of Salim Guerai Khan, the Haj or Pilgrim. Another 
doorway out of the same court, faced by pilasters having capitals of the 
Corinthian order, and a frieze and pediment decorated with sculpture 
and inscriptions, leads to the harem—a portion of the palace which has 
also its courts, its summer-houses, and fountains, its private rooms, and 
its before-described lofty octagonal tower, from whence the ladies could 
view the martial exercises practised in the courts below, or the scenery 
around. The part occupied by the harem contains, according to De 
Hell, such a profusion of rose-trees and fountains as to merit the pleasing 
name of “The Little Valley of Roses.” “Nothing,” says the same 
writer, “can be more charming than this Tartar building, surrounded by 
blossoming trees. No sound from without can reach this enchanted 
retreat, where nothing is heard but the rippling of the waters and the 
song of the nightingales.” There are upwards of twenty fountains in 
the courts and gardens ; they all derive their supply from the mountains, 
and the water is of extreme coolness. 

Adjoining to the palace is the cemetery, with its grand mosque, which 
has excited the interest and admiration of travellers, almost to the same 
degree as the palace itself. The mosque has an elegant minaret of white 

-stone, surrounded near the top by a balcony, beautifully carved in bas- 
relief. The following inscription—the only one we give at length— 
truly Oriental in its p Fern is carved over the principal door, which 
faces the street. The Khans had a private entrance and gallery: 
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“Who is Hadji Selim? He who is the most illustrious of all the 
Khans, the favoured of God. May the Lord God accord him every 
benefit as a reward for the erection of this mosque. Selim Guerai 
Khan is, in his existence, comparable to the rose-tree. His son is a 
rose. Each in his turn has been crowned with the honours of the 
seraglio. The rose-tree has flourished anew; its only fresh rose has 
become the lion of the Padishah of the Crimea—Salamat Guerai Khan. 
God has fulfilled my wish in this inscription. It is to the Lord God 
alone that this mosque has been erected.—Salamat Guerai Khan.” 

In the cemetery attached to this mosque the traveller never ceases to 
admire the wonderful art with which the Orientals disguise the gloomy 
idea of death under fresh and gladsome images. ‘“ Who,” asks De 
Hell, “can yield to dismal thoughts as he breathes a perfumed air, 
listens to the waters of a sparkling fountain, and follows the little paths, 
edged with violets, that lead to lilac groves, bending their fragrant blos- 
soms over tombs adorned with rich carpets and gorgeous inscriptions ?” 
A great many interesting tombs are to be seen in this cemetery, some of 
which have the appearance of antiquity. The tombs of the Khans are 
enclosed in a walled garden adjoining the great court. They are ve 
simple, consisting of domed temples, in which are plain wnntieads wit 
pedestals on their heads, on which are placed turbans; the inscriptions 
on many are full of poetry. Yet is there a meaning in this simplicity to 
those who can read it, for every monument is constructed to embody a 
leading idea. For instance, "Devlit Guerai Khan had his tomb built 
without a roof, because he considered “the heavens so beautiful and 
sublime that even from his grave he would wish to look towards the 
firmament—the abode of God.” Another had his tomb entirely walled 
up, because, as the inscription runs, “he did not feel himself worthy to 
be shone on by the least ray of God’s sun.” On the grave of Taktamush 
Khan a vine was planted over his head, ‘‘ that he who in his lifetime had 
brought forth so little fruit might at least in death be more productive.” 
Selim Guerai Khan had himself buried under the eaves of the roof of 
the mosque, “ that as the rain dripped down upon him, the water from 
heaven might wash away the foulness of his sins, which were as many as 
the drops falling from the clouds.” 

Some isolated pavilions contain the tombs of Khans of most eminent 
renown. They are much more ornate than the others, and the care 
with which they are kept up testifies the pious veneration of the Tartars. 
Carpets, cashmeres, lamps burning continually, and inscriptions in letters 
of gold, combine to give grandeur to these monuments. There are 
besides a vast number of marble monuments, some falling, but all inter-* 
mingled with shrubs, vines, and flowers: these are the graves of the 
wives and odalisks, the children and the relatives of the Khans, as also 
of the officers and retainers of the court. 

It appears strange, after the conduct pursued by Russia to the last of 
the Khans, who was cruelly put to death, and amidst all the barbarities 
that have marked the conquest of the Crimea—the destruction of 
Hellenic, Roman, and Genoese buildings, the sweeping away of every 
remnant of antiquity and former domination, even to erasing the names 
of places from the map—that they should have allowed the Tartars the 
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gratification of retaining this great memorial of their ancient dynasty. 
Their conduct towards Poland forces a — that it has not been 
out of any kind consideration to the feelings of a fallen enemy. 

‘““If it now be asked,” writes the distinguished traveller Dr. Clarke, 
“what the Russians have done for the Crimea, after the depravity, the 
cruelty, and the murders by which it was obtained, and on that account 
became so favourite an acquisition in their eyes, the answer is given in a 
few words. They have laid waste the country; cut down the trees; 
pulled down the houses; overthrown the sacred edifices of the natives, 
with all their public buildings; destroyed the public aqueducts ; robbed 
the inhabitants; insulted the Tartars in their acts of public worship ; 
torn up from the tombs the bodies of their ancestors, casting their relies 
upon dunghills and feeding swine out of their coffins ; annihilated all the 
monuments of antiquity, breaking up alike the sepulchres of saints and 

gans, and scattering their ashes in the air. ‘ Auferre, rapere, trucidare, 
Piles nominibus imperium ; atque ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem appel- 
lant.’ ” 

They have even added to their barbaric jealousy of the past by 
maligning the character of the living. They have with persistent pur- 
port and Satanic policy promulgated falsehoods, or distorted facts, im 
order to alienate the sympathy of the civilised world from the Tartar race. 
But the veil is rapidly being drawn aside, and undying truth, though for 
a time concealed, must at last prevail. Upon many points both Turks 
and Tartars are morally superior to the Russians, who have been their 
systematic revilers. Nor should we as Christians shut our eyes to the 
fact, that if these people have not been cheered by the pure light of 
another and a holier creed, neither have they been plunged into that 
whirlpool of mental and moral degradation, that deep abyss of infamy, 
which unhappily, but too surely, exists at the very base of the pedestal 
on which exalted Russian civilisation has been raised. 

The Tartar is especially endowed with many noble qualities; and, did 
not their religion and the policy of their present masters retard the full 
development of their great capacities, they might rise, under the fostering 
influence of education, tothe highest state of civilisation, the true elements 
of which they already possess in an eminent degree. Let us hope that 
a better future is in store for them, and that the historically-renowned 
dynasty of the Zingis Khans, the Guerai Khans, and Timur the Tartars, 
may be resuscitated by the gallant allies fighting in the noble and chi- 
valrous cause of liberty to the oppressed of all nations! 


ASPEN COURT, 
AND WHO LOST AND WHO WON IT. 
A Tale of our On Time. 


By Brooks, 
AUTHOR OF “MISS VIOLET AND OFFERS.’ 


CHAPTER LI. 


VISIT OF LORD ROOKBURY TO ASPEN COURT. 


Arter the interview at which Mr. Heywood proposed to Lord Rook- 
bury to become the nominal assertor of Lilian’s claim to the Aspen Court 
estate, that nobleman, true to his usual indirect and whimsical course of 
action, went off to Mr. Molesworth, and, speculating upon his own theory 
of the purchaseability of all mankind, and upon the non-necessity of any 
peculiar delicacy in dealing with a lawyer, set before Molesworth more of 
the designs of Heywood than he had a strict right to do, considering the 
terms of their provisional compact. He told the attorney frankly that 
he had himself long desired that Aspen Court should form part of the 
Rookbury property in the county, and, intimating to Molesworth that he 
was perfectly aware of the real state of the ownership, and of the views 
of all parties interested, unhesitatingly offered him a very large sum of 
money to “throw everybody overboard,” and facilitate the transfer of the 
estate to the lord of Rookton Woods. And I am happy to be able to add 
that Molesworth behaved better than his superior in rank had done upon 
a similar occasion. For, as may be remembered, when Heywood put to 
Lord Rookbury a proposition which the latter had a right to deem dis- 
honourable, his lordship went through a sham of indignation, not being, 
of course, in the least offended. Whereas’ Mr. Molesworth, receiving a 
similar proposition, did not stoop to the hypocrisy of pretending to be 
shocked or insulted, but disposed of the proposal with as unruffled a brow 
and as pleasant a smile as if the earl, in place of asking him to commit 
a rascally action, had merely been instigating him to spirit away a 
witness, mislay a valuable document, offer an unjust defence, or do any 
other little matter in the regular course of business. It is pleasant to see “ 
that inferiors in rank sometimes set examples of merit to those who are 
above them. 

But it was not merely his contempt for hypocrisy that induced Moles- 
worth to listen, without a show of impatience, to Lord Rookbury. He 
was very desirous of knowing how far a pledge, which had been given in 
that very room some months before, had been kept, under circumstances 
which rendered its breach very probable. It was then that Bernard 
Carlyon had informed the startled lawyer, that the machinery which 
Molesworth had devised for securing Aspen Court to himself, had been 
accidentally made known to the younger man. Carlyon had promised 
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secrecy; but the connexion between himself and Molesworth had been 
broken off, a fact which with many men is held to be an absolution from 
old pledges; and besides this, Bernard had become the intimate friend of 
those to whom a knowledge of the real case would be invaluable. Lord 
Rookbury had assisted him; what more likely than that Bernard’s rest 
was his reward for surrendering a secret? Carlyon had been much with 
the Aspen Court family; what more natural than that he should have 
secured one of its portionless heiresses, on the strength of being able, by 
the possession of the secret, to make advantageous terms for his bride? 
Or, between keen-witted lords, oily Jesuits, and fascinating women, he 
might have given up his information involuntarily ; after all, he was but 
a young man. At least Molesworth determined to know; and this was 
another reason why he listened with so much toleration to the audacious 
and unflattering overtures of the earl. When, in his turn, Molesworth 
became the questioner, with a view of ascertaining how much Lord Rook- 
bury realiy knew upon the subject, he was a good deal baffled by the 
keenness of the earl, who stood cross-questioning well, and who had, 
moreover, an unfair habit of falling back upon his nobility when hardly 
pressed. But the professional triumphed over the amateur, and the 
Solicitor finally succeeded in discovering, that though Lord Rookbury had 
confidently asserted his knowledge of the position of affairs, he had 
asserted that which was untrue, that he had a general impression that 
the Wilmslows had in some way parted with their rights. This, how- 
ever, the earl would naturally, Molesworth felt, have learned from his 
protégé Henry, and it was with much satisfaction that the lawyer, having 
artfully and completely tested the earl’s information, came to the conclu- 
sion that Bernard had been true to his word. 

As for Lord Rookbury, he felt that he had been baffled this time, and 
that he had shown ae kee rather uselessly. But upon the whole, he 
did not very much care. The attempt had been made on the spur of the 
moment, and not as part of his general project, and he parted from 
Molesworth in a very polite manner, remarking to himself, that the 
lawyer would, for the sake of his own character, keep the secret that such 
proposals had been made. And, moreover, the earl felt by no means 
sure, that though his offer had been in the first instance rejected, it 
might, upon consideration, be accepted, and therefore he gave orders, 
when he left town for Rookton Woods that same night, that all letters 
should instantly be forwarded to him. 

This order brought him—not. the acceptance of his proposals by Moles- 
worth—but a letter with a foreign postmark, and in the handwriting ofa 
man whom the moment before he believed to be within a few miles of 
him, and for whom he had designed to send to Aspen Court in the course 
of the day. It was from Henry Wilmslow. Assuredly the Emperor 
with the Mild Eyes could not have received less graciously the news 
that one of his nobles had departed, without leave, from Holy Russia, 
than did the lord of Rookton learn the flight of the lord of Aspen. 
And his anger was not diminished when he proceeded to read Wilms- 
low’s narrative of the Clement’s Inn scene, from whose account, distorted 
as it was, and garnished by Henry with a view to making the earl be- 
lieve that his friend had borne himself in a noble and spirited manner, had 
cowed the two villanous conspirators, and had marched out with the 
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honours of war, his lordship learned that Molesworth, for reasons of his 
own, had sent Wilmslow flying. Not one word of this had the lawyer 
hinted at, in the interview with the earl the day before, and on the con- 
had talked as if he supposed Wilmslow to be at Aspen. This 
yee of Molesworth’s exasperated Lord Rookbury far more than the 
his propositions, and with a fine burst of feudal feeling he de- 
clared, with oaths, that a lawyer who had dared to humbug a British 
nobleman ought to be struck off the rolls, and transported. However, he 
postponed his vengeance, ordered his horses, and crossed the country to 
Aspen Court. 
oor Jane received him with her usual meekness, and as a visitor 
whom it was useless to think of excluding. Bernard, upon his return to 
town, had called upon the earl to report the result of the medical visit, 
but, missing Lord Rookbury, had written him a brief account of the 
scene in the garden, apprising him that Mrs. Wilmslow now knew what 
blow was impending. As usual, nothing could be kinder or more sym- 
— than the earl’s manner; and Jane, though her nature recoiled 
m his, could not refuse to see kind intention in the mission that had 
terminated with so sad a shock to herself. That instinct by which a 
woman unerringly detects a kindness, in act or meaning, and that 
honesty with which she recognises it, poor thing! in her sorrow, or from 
one whom she hates—it may be with cause—is a faculty which helps her 
to do justice a good deal oftener than we manage to do it, with all our 
stately protests that we take all circumstances into consideration, and 
invariably estimate conduct upon its merits. When the first poignant 
agony of the revelation of Amy’s condition had taken a calmer form, 


Bernard had —- to Kate the object of the physician’s visit, and 


the motives which had induced himself to join the scheme; and when 
Kate could, still more gently, repeat the explanation to her mother, Mrs. 
Wilmslow did not do one moment’s injustice to those who had desired to 
befriend her, even though their plan had brought down the sorrow with 
such crushing suddenness upon her. Even, as we have seen, when roused 
into unwonted energy and determination, and when detailing her wrong 
to Molesworth, the only blame Jane would impute to them was, that they 
had not trusted in her. 

There was now but one business in Aspen Court. Mother, sisters, 
servants, all had one duty, and but one—the affectionate tending of the 
beloved one whose end was approaching. Amy’s favourite roon—that 
which was described as having been somewhat modernised, and whose 
windows, unlike those of the rest of the mansion, were of large plate- 
glass squares—had been fitted up for her, and upon this chamber the © 
whole cares of the household were concentrated. Day and night, lovin 
sentinels kept watch and ward, each eager to claim and reluctant to yiel 
her guard. When Lord Rookbury arrived, he was unhesitatingly in- 
formed by a servant that he could see Mrs. Wilmslow by coming up to 
Miss Amy’s room, no other way. And having sent up for permission to 
do so, to Miss Amy’s room he was conducted. 

The apartment was very cheerful, and from the sofa on which Am 
lay, she obtained without effort a full, rich, landscape view, in whi 
foliage and green sward alternately led the eye down to the distant river 

leaves, and turf, and bright water, gladdened by a glowing sunshine. 
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d, but still roused herself with apparant ease as a thought occurred to 
Ss or as any accident excited her attention, and the smile returned more 
frequently to her face than to any face around her. But there was upon 
her features that unmistakable expression—that sign which none who 
have once heeded it ever misread—the constant look of expectation. 
Where this is seen on a face like that of little Amy, aagels, too, are ex- 
pecting a sister who will not long keep them waiting. 

Needless to say that the earl’s affectionate interest in poor little 
was manifested in the most winning manner, and that it was difficult for 
Mrs. Wilmslow to preserve all her repugnance for him in the presence of 
so much tender and evidently sincere concern for her child. He did not 
advert to the physician’s visit, but spoke of having gained his knowledge 
of a condition from Carlyon, of whose rising fortune and distin- 
guished talents he casually introduced a very cordial mention, to the 

tification of his hearers. With too much tact, knowing what he 

ew, to breathe a word of actual hope for Amy, he contrived to allude 
to the future in a way which insensibly led the hearts of the others to 
ideas of being still united and together, when a change of season should 
bring the flowers and the fruits of which he spoke; and, unconsci to 
themselves, his listeners felt a certain consolation in what he said. 
shadow upon the house became somewhat less defined for them. Need- 
less to say that the choicest produce of the Rookton Woods’ hot-houses 
and foreing-houses, and other resources, were to be daily sent over, on 
the chance of some part of it being acceptable; or that Amy was 
entreated, as a special favour to her old friend, to amuse herself by de- 
vising some dish, or preparation, or confection, which should tax to the 
utmost the talents of the Rookton artists. Perhaps they might succeed 
in pleasing her—he hoped so; but, at all events, let them try—it would 
so oblige him if, in council with her sisters, or of her own inspiration, 
Amy could think of anything that should give them a chance. And 
after exactly as long a stay as was fitting, the invalid’s condition bei 
remembered, the earl took the kindliest farewell of the girls, and beg, 
for a few moments of conversation with Mrs. Wilmslow. 

They went into the drawing-room, and Lord Rookbury, preserving the 
same tone of quiet cheerfulness, said a few words of apology for his share 
in the visit of the physician—fewer, certainly, than might have been ex- 
pected; but he wished to lead Jane away to a subject which would have 
small power to interest her, if her recollections of the garden scene were 
to be vividly evoked. So, hastening over what he could hardly have 
entirely omitted, and acknowledging poor Jane’s forgiveness almost as 
— as it was granted, he entered upon the subject which had brought 

over. 

“A letter which has been forwarded to me from town, my dear Mrs. 
Wilmslow, forms me that for the moment Aspen Court is without its 
master.” 

‘Mr. Wilmslow has left England,” said Jane, with composure. 

“ And with an intention of remaining on the continent ?” 

“T am unable to say,” replied Mrs. Wilmslow. “ He will most pro- 
bably not write to me at present ; but he has been in communication 
with Mr. Molesworth, our solicitor; and anything that can be learned of 
his plans will be known by Mr. Molesworth.” 


There was little change in the — of the dying child. She was lan- 
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“That is a gentleman in whom, I believe, both you and Wilmslow 
place the utmost confidence,” said Lord Rookbury. 

“He has acted for us for many years,” replied Jane, “and it is to his 
exertions, a8 you are aware, that we owe the recovery of this estate.” 

* And now, Mrs. Wilmslow, I am going to speak to you as a 
friend who does not hesitate to take a liberty where his friend’s in- 
terests are concerned. I am well aware that 1 am not so fortunate as 
to be honoured with your very highest regard—I will add, that in many 
respects I have not deserved it. My character was formed when people 
thought far less seriously and rightly upon many matters than they do 
now, and it is too late to alter it. Iam not a good man. It is when I 
meet a good woman that I feel the full evil of my position. But it is 
useless to talk of these things. Be assured that, though anything but 
good, I can recognise and honour goodness. Now, believe as much or 
as little in my sincerity in saying this as you please, but at least give me 
credit for knowing what I am p er I am going to make a statement 
to you which you will consider more improbable than anything you have 
lately heard.” 

“Ml life has been too stormy a one for me easily to be surprised, 
Lord Rookbury,”’ said Jane ; yet, as she spoke, her eyes as soft and her 
smile sad and gentle as ever, she looked one—if ever there were one— 
whom the storms ought to have passed very lightly. But those who 
have likened life to a sea, may have remembered that the blind tempest, 
whirling in its fury, often leaves unscathed the pirate’s vessel and the 
usurer’s venture, and strips sails and cordage from the gallant bark that 
holds true hearts, bent on some noble mission. 

“¢ Nay,” said the earl, “if I had not the utmost reliance on your forti- 
tude and prudence, I should hesitate at the disclosure I wish to make. 
This is—in the plainest terms—that Mr. Molesworth, in whom your con- 
fidence is placed, is utterly unworthy of it.” 

“ Such, I know,” said Jane, calmly, “has at times been Mr. Wilms- 
low’s opinion, and I suppose that it has been expressed to you.” 

“‘Do you think, my dear Mrs. Wilmslow,” said the earl, rather hastily, 
“ that I would convict a cat upon the opinion of such—I mean to say”— 
(for in his irritation he for a moment forgot that he was speaking to a 
lady of her husband)—“ that the easy, careless life of my friend Wilms- 
low, has scarcely qualified him for deciding on the characters of people. 
No, assuredly, it is not from him that I derive my information.” 

“ Information ?” repeated Jane. 

“Information—I should not have intruded my mere opinion upon 
you. I am in a position to state that your friend, Mr. Molesworth, has, 
throughout all the transactions connected with Aspen Court, been pla: 
ing a deceitful and a treacherous game. He has been labouring solely 
for his own interests, and I regret to inform you, that before long, you 
will see those interests come into play in a way most painful and disas- 
trous to yourself and to your family. I would express more of the sorrow 
I feel at having to say this, that we have to do with more important 
things than feelings.” 

“T do not understand the charge against Mr. Molesworth,” said Jane. 
“T have no doubt that he, as a lawyer, has taken care of himself, and I 
know that Mr. Wilmslow is largely his debtor.” 
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‘“‘Ts—or supposes himself to be. But it was less of Mr. Wilmslow 
than of yourself that I would speak. Mr. Molesworth has no doubt 
something to do with your husband’s abrupt departure from England.” 

“ Does Henry say so in his letter to him, Lord Rookbury?” 

“No,” said the earl (lying), “but he mentions circumstances that 
leave me in no doubt on the subject. For reasons of his own, he has 
driven Wilmslow away from Aspen Court.” 

“For reasons of mine,” thought poor Jane, but she did not answer. 

“ And before long,” added Lord Rookbury, “he will drive away the 
remaining tenants.” 

‘‘ Myself and my children ?” asked Jane. 

“ Yourself and your children.” 

Aware as Jane was of the circumstances under which Henry Wilms- 
low’s flight had been made, she was naturally inclined to refuse credence 
to the assertion which the earl appended. She knew that Henry had 
been driven off at her own earnest instance, and therefore saw no founda- 
tion for the statement that she was to follow. But she could not explain 
this to Lord Rookbury, and therefore she quietly said : 

“If Mr. Molesworth has the power and the will to do this, it is indeed 
very sadly true that our position is disastrous.” 

“You do not believe it,” said Lord Rookbury. ‘I hear disbelief in 

our voice; and it is most natural that you should not believe it. Mr. 
olesworth has served you well in a variety of small matters, and you are 
deeply inclined to trust him in great ones. Faithful in a few things, a 
man shall be made ruler over many things—is it not so? I know that 
you are acquainted with the book I quote.” 
‘The condition of those who are not is very sad,” said Mrs. Wilmslow, 
vely ; “and only less sad than that of those who——” She hesitated, 
or though she knew perfectly well what she meant, her nature shrank 
from giving the blow. 

“‘ Who are,” said the earl, smiling; “and who take liberties on the 
strength of the acquaintance. Francis Selwyn tells me the same thing. 
But I had no intention to be irreverent; the good strong old words 
express one’s meaning so well, and everybody understands them, or thinks 
he does. I intended to say that you trust Molesworth with Aspen Court 
because he could be precios | with Henry’s overdue acceptances.’ 

“T have no right to believe that Mr. Molesworth will act otherwise 
than fairly by us,” replied Jane. “ But if you are not misinformed as to 
his intentions—and you must forgive me for believing, as well as hoping, 
that you are entirely mistaken—we appear to be powerless. If,” she 
added, with a little stratagem, the deepest of which she was capable, 
poor thing—“if he could drive away the master of the house, what 
resistance can the wife and children make ?” 

“She is too cool by half,” said the earl to himself. ‘ She ought not 
to take my news so quietly, whether she believed it or not. If she thinks 
it false, she ought to be excited and irritated. She knows something. 
That infernal Bernard has illuminated her, and she thinks to deceive 
me. You take a very proper view of the case, Mrs. Wilmslow,” he said ; 
“and I see that I am somewhat late with my information, for which you 
have evidently been prepared. Pray forgive my officiousness. Mr. Moles- 
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worth has probably given you formal notice that he is about to eject you 
from Aspen Court. I was with him a few hours ago, but it did not 
oceur to me, from what he said, that he had proceeded to that extremity 
—that he has, however, it is clear. All that I may take the libert 
of adding, is the expression of my sincerest sympathy, especially that the 
blow should come at such a time.” 

He was a hard man that earl, but not so hard as to watch without 
compassion the look of silent terror and agony which came over Jane’s 
face as she arrived at the conviction that he was speaking truth. The 
poor heart-broken mother, driven about for P eee amid sorrow and 
privation, had at last found a home, and had gathered her children 
around her, trusting and praying to keep them in peace and honour. 
Then her youngest—her idol (we know why the idol)—is stricken down 
to die; and as she kneels beside the dying bed, and beseeches against 
hope that her darling may be —_— if only for another summer, she 
hears the harsh tidings that even her resting-place is to be hers no longer. 
So accustomed to be persecuted, taught by so many years of painful 
lessons, that with the purse goes the right, the idea of resistance did not. 
even calm her mind—at least not in time to save her from a burst of 
bitter tears. 

“ My poor, poor girls!” that was what she sobbed out—nothing more. 

The earl, we have said, liked her personally, and, besides, he hated to 
see women in sorrow. When he inflicted it, as he had had occasion to 
do many a time in his life of selfish passion, he always endeavoured to 
escape the “scene,” though, as he has confessed, not always successfully. 
But Mrs. Wilmslow he would not willingly have pained, unless it were 
necessary to his plans. It had been necessary to wound her as he had 
done, and he fhel-aet shrunk from the process; but now he was eager to 
console her. 

“This, dear Mrs. Wilmslow,” he said, “is the unkindest thing that 
ever escaped you. Should you -_ in my presence as if those dear 
children ever could need pity? This should not be said to me. You 
know why it should not. Remember, I instantly acquiesced in a decision 
which deprived me of any right to be their guardian—I thought never 
to allude to that subject again ;—but it was upon the condition that we 
did not cease to be friends. And friends of Charles Rookton are not to 
be pitied—I am sure you understand me.” He took her hand, and she 
did not withdraw it. 

“I don’t wonder at this news agitating you,” he said. ‘Were an 
one to bring me word that I was to be expelled from Rookton Woods, I 
think I should probably kill that person—I don’t know, but such is my 
impression now. But whether I did or not, I know that my next thought 
would be to defend myself against all comers, right or wrong. This is a 
thought which you do not seem to have entertained. But surely you 
must feel that the one thing you have to consider is, how to make the 
best resistance. For Heaven’s sake, my dear Mrs. Wilmslow, do not look 
up so helplessly! Do you hear,” said the earl, speaking the actual truth, 
“that it is irritating to me to see any one appear helpless? I mean, of 
course, with ten thousand pardons, that it is so wrong to throw away” 
one’s chances.” He had softened his voice again, but he really and truly 
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had begun to be in a rage at the mute submission of Jane’s look. Some 
men cannot bear to see such resignation. 

“©, what can I do!” sighed Jane, piteously. “Could we—would 
you—beg Mr. Molesworth to give us a little time, now that Amy r 

It was of no use her trying to restrain herself, and she fairly went off 
into hysteric sobbing and spasm. 

Lord Rookbury did not mind this half so much as her quieter sorrow, 
and having had, as we have said, some experience of this kind of grief 
forced upon him, he was enabled to deal with it judiciously ; and, ere 
long, Jane was sufficiently composed to give rational attention. * 

“ Now,” said the earl, “ you must not be worried with business. But, 
in the absence of Wilmslow, some steps must be taken in your behalf, 
and for the protection of your interests. You have received no document 
of any kind from Molesworth?” He knew perfectly well that she had 
received none. 

* Nothing,” said Mrs. Wilmslow. 

“But you know, through Bernard Carlyon,” risked the earl, “the 
nature of Molesworth’s position with regard to Aspen Court ?” 

“Yes,” said Jane, believing that she spoke the truth. “ Mr. Carlyon 
explained it to me.” 

“ Ah, just so!” said the earl, privately exulting. “He explained to 

u that Molesworth’s claim—how did he put it—would over-ride—or 

ow? It would be well to know how you understood him.” 

It was always that earl’s way. He would not mind what was said to 
him. Half a score of artful statesmen had told him that he would never 
do for a diplomatist while he would look people in the face with those 
eyes of his. But he never remembered this when he grew excited. Poor 

ane lifted up her soft, gentle face, and was about to speak depreciating! 
of her knowledge of business, when she met that eager, cconnstintal, 
falcon glance greedily waiting her explanation. The look perfectly 
dazzled her physical but cleared her mental vision. Not even the gentle, 
helpless Jane Wilmslow could misread the avidity with which her reply 
was desired. 

« J—I am very, very ill,” she said, rising, and making her way to the 
door. ‘ Pray excuse me ; I can speak reasonably on nothing to-day. I 
am sure you will forgive me.” 

What could the earl do but open the door for her? 

“If more troubles are in store for us,” she said, faintly, as she went 
out, “‘ may God, who sends them, give us strength to bear them.” 

And she retreated somewhat hastily, leaving the earl in a frame of 
mind toa dictated a far less pious expression, and whose dictation was 
obeyed. 
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THE PARSON’S OATH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WAR; AND THE PARIS MESMERISTS.” 


I. 


Tue day was drawing towards its close, and the young charity-school 
children, assembled in the newly-repaired schoolroom of the small village 
of Littleford, glanced impatiently through the windows at the shadows 
cast by the declining sun, for none knew better, by those shadows, than 
they, that five o’clock was near. ‘ 

“ First class come up and spell,” called out the governess, from behind 
her round table, by the window. 

“There ain’t no time, miss,” replied one of the girls, with that easy 
familiarity, apt to subsist between scholar and teacher, in rustic schools. 
“ It’s a’most sleek on the stroke o’ five.” 

The governess, a fair, pleasant-looking young woman, dressed in 
mourning, and far too lady-like in ap nee for the paid mistress of a 
charity-school, glanced round at her hour-glass, and saw it wanted full 
ten minutes to the hour. 

“ There is time for a short lesson, children,” she said. “Put aside 

our work, and come up.” 

The first class laid their sewing on the bench, and were ranging them- 
selves round the governess’s table, when a young lady, in a hat and 
riding-habit, followed by a groom, galloped past the windows, and 
reined in. 

“ Governess!” exclaimed a dozen voices, “ here’s Miss Rickhurst 
a coming in.” 

* Go on with your work, children: what do you mean by pressing to 
the window? Did you never see Miss Rickhurst before? Jane Hewgill, 
open the door.” 

“ How d’ye do, Miss Winter ?” said the young lady, carelessly nodding 
to the governess, as she entered. “ How are you getting on? What 
class have you up now ?” 

“ Spelling,” replied Miss Winter. “Jane Hewgill, why don’t you 
shut the door ?” 

“Cause here’s Mr. Lewis and his aunt a coming up,” answered the 
child. “I’m a keeping it open for them.” 

Miss Rickhurst hastily rose from the governess’s seat, which she had 
unceremoniously taken, and sprang to the door to meet the new comers. 

It was the clergyman of the parish who entered, a meek, quiet man of 
thirty years. It is certain he was not ambitious, for he felt within him an 
everlasting debt of gratitude to the noble patron, who had stepped forward 
and presented him with this village living and its 150/. per annum. He 
had never looked for more than a curacy, and half the sum. His father, 
dead now, had been a curate before him, and he, the son, had gone to 
Oxford, as a servitor, had taken orders, and struggled on. And when 
the Earl of Littleford, who had silently been an eye-witness of the merits 
and unassuming piety of the poor young curate, presented him, unex- 
pectedly, with the little village church on his estate, John Lewis raised 
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his heart in thankfulness to the earl, who had thus, under God, put want 
away from him for his span of life. 

Once inducted into the living, the Reverend John Lewis worked in- 
defatigably. Amongst other good works, he re-established the girls’ 
charity-school ; an anciently-endowed foundation, which had fallen nearly 
into abeyance—like many other charities have, in the present day. The 
old mistress of it, Dame Fox, was eighty years of age and blind, so Lord 
Littleford and the clergyman superannuated her, and looked out for 
another; and whilst they were looking, Miss Winter, the daughter of 
Farmer Winter, who was just dead, went up to Littleford Hall and asked 
for it. 

The whole village liked Regina Winter: though she had received an 
education, and, for five years of her life, enjoyed a home (with her dead 
mother’s London relatives) far above what Littleford thought suitable for 
a working farmer’s daughter. They likewise took numerous liberties with 
her name. Regina! it was one they could not become familiar with, so 
some called her Gina, many Ginny, and a few brought it out short 
“Gin.” After her father’s death, she found that scarcely any provision 
was left for her, and, as she one day sat musing upon what should be 
her course, the servant Nomy, a buxom woman of forty, who had taken 
care of the house since its mistress died, now ten years, suddenly spoke, 
and suggested that she should apply for the new place. 

‘« What place ?” asked Regina. 

“‘ The shoolmissis’s,” replied Nomy. ‘The earl and the parson are 
a wanting to find one, and they do say, in the village, it will be a matter 
of thirty pound a year. Surely you’d do, Miss Gina, with the grand 
edication you’ve had.” 

‘Too much education for a village schoolmistress,” thought Regina. 
“ But it would keep me well, with what little I have besides. 

“Go up to Littleford Hall, go right up yourself, Miss Gina, with 
your own two good legs,” advised Nomy. “ Nothing like applying to 
the fountain-head oneself, if business is to be done,’ added the shrewd 
woman. 

“ Apply to Lord Littleford myself!” ejaculated Regina. 

“Why not ? Ain’t he as pleasant a mannered man as ever one would 
wish to come across? One day lately, not three weeks afore poor master 
died, the earl was a crossing our land a horseback, and he axed me to 
open the gate o’ the turnip-field, and he kept on a cutting of his jokes 
wi’ me all the time I was a doing of it.” 

The servant’s advice was , and proved so. Miss Winter made 
her own application to the Karl of Littleford, and she got the place. 
Though the earl demurred to her request at first, for her own sake, tell- 
ing her she was superior to the situation, and that the remuneration was 
very small. 

As the clergyman came into the school this afternoon, he shook hands 
with the squire’s daughter: he then advanced and held out his hand to 
Miss Winter. Miss Rickhurst followed him with her eyes, and curled 
her lip: what business had their vicar, their associate, to be shaking 
hands with a charity governess ? 

““T was going to hear the class, Mr. Lewis,” said the young lady, 
after some minutes spent in talking. “Jane Hewgill, tell my servant 
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he may go on with the horses: I shall walk home. Eray, Miss Winter, 
where did you say they were spelling? Three syllables! how very 
ridiculous! C a t cat, ¢ o w cow, that’s quite enough learning for them.” 

“Do you think so?” returned Regina, in a cold tone, for she did noé 
like these repeated interferences of Miss Rickhurst. 

“ Highly ridiculous,” a Mrs. Budd. ‘ What can such girls 
want with spelling at all? If it were not for reading the Bible, I should 
say never teach ’em to read.” 

A very domineering widow was this aunt of the clergyman’s. Upon 
his appointment to the vicarage, down she came and established herself 
in it, assuring him the house would never get on without somebody to 
manage it. He had a dim perception that he and his house would get 
on better without her, but he never said so, and she remained. 

Miss Winter went to the mantelpiece, and turned her hour-glass. It 
was five o’clock, and the children flocked out of school. e vicar, 
Mrs. Budd, and Miss Rickhurst followed. 

“‘ Mr. Lewis,” began the young lady, in a confidential tone, “don’t 
you think your schoolmistress is getting above her business ?” 

“In what way?” he asked, looking surprised. 

“ There is such a tone of superiority about the young woman—I mean 
implied superiority,” added Miss Rickhurst, correcting herself. 

*T have always thought there is a tone, an air, of real superiority 
about her,” replied the vicar. ‘But I have never known any one who, 
in their manners and conversation, gave one less the idea of implying it. 
And she gets the children on astonishingly: one might think, by their 
progress, she had taught them two years, instead of barely one.” 

“It is of no use to argue with John about Miss Winter,” interposed 
Mrs. Budd. “ He thinks her an angel, and a less.” 

“No I do not,” laughed the Reverend John. “I only think her very 
superior to young women in general;” and Miss Rickhurst once more 
curled her haughty lip. 

Meanwhile, Miss Winter left the schoolroom, with Mary Brown, a 
sickly-looking girl of fifteen or sixteen, who was her assistant. Regina 
lodged at a farm-house near, occupying a parlour and bedroom, and was. 
partially waited on by the le of the house. As soon as they got in, 
Mary Brown, whose weak | ser th caused her to feel a constant thirst, _ 
began to set out the teacups and make the tea. 

“ Mary,” observed Miss Winter, when the meal was over, “ you had: 
better go up to your brother’s*for the calico, and to-morrow set about 
making his shirts: you know he was scolding you yesterday at their not. 
being begun. Start at once, or you will have it dds I will wash up. 
the tea-things.” 

Mary Brown put on her things, and departed. But not long had she 
been gone, when the parlour door opened, and a tall, fine young mari,’ 
about six-and-twenty, walked in. He was dressed in a green velveteen 
shooting-jacket, leather breeches and gaiters, and a green kerchief was 
twisted loosely round his neck. Altogether, there was a careless, untid 
look about him. The face would have been handsome (and, ind 
was) but for the wilful, devil-may-care expression that pervaded it. 
His complexion was fair, his eyes were blue, and his light hair curled in 


his neck. This gentleman was Mr. George Brown, universally known 
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in the village by the cognomen of “Brassy.” He had acquired. the 
appellation when a boy, partly because he was gifted with a double 
_ share of that endowment familiarly called “ brass,” and y because in 
his boyhood he displayed a curious propensity for collecting together odd 
bits of brazen metal. Once, when a young child, he had stolen a small 
brass kettle, exposed outside a shop for sale, lugged it home, and put it 
in his bed; and when his mother, on going to her own bed at night, 
looked at Georgie, there he was, sleeping, with the brass kettle hugged 
to him.. He would be “ Brassy Brown” to the end of his life, and 
nobody ever thought of calling him anything else. 

Mr. Brassy Brown did not enjoy a first-rate reputation. He had 
inherited a little land from his father, on which was a small house, 
where he lived, called “ The Rill;” and though he certainly could not 
subsist upon its proceeds alone, and had no other visible means of sup- 
rt, he lived well, and never seemed to lack money. He was upon 
endly terms with the whole neighbourhood, from Squire Rickhurst 
down to the worst poacher in it: indeed, so intimate was he with the 
latter suspicious fraternity, that some said he must be a poacher himself. 
Until recently his sister had lived with him in his cottage, no one else ; 
but when Miss Winter found she wanted some one to assist her in the 
school, she thought of Mary, compassionating the girl’s lonely life, want 
of proper society, and weak health, and Mary came to live with her. It 
may be questioned, however, if Miss Winter would have made the pro- 
posal, had she foreseen that they should be inundated with visits from 
Brassy. 

Miss Winter put down the book she was reading, when he came in, 
poured out some hot water, and began to wash up the tea-things. 

“ Where’s Poll ?” began Brassy. 

“She is gone to the Rill for the calico,” rejoined Regina. ‘ What a 
pity that she will have her walk for nothing ! 

“Stretch her legs for her,” returned Brassy, sitting down in the chair 
from which Regina had risen, and extending his own long legs across the 
hearth. ‘Now, Regina,” he continued, “ I want a answer to that there 
question of mine.” 

“ What question ?” she inquired, a crimson hue flushing her face. 

“Don’t go for to pertend ignorance, Gin, for it won’t go down with 
me to-night,” was Mr. Brassy Brown’s rejoinder. ‘ You know what I 
have been asking you this year past: we are by ourselves to-night, and 
Til have it out. Will you come up to the Rill and make your home 
there, and be my wife ?” 

“Why do you persist in persecuting me thus?” exclaimed Regina, in 
a tone of vexation. “Ihave told you, already, that I could not be your 
wife. You behave like a child.” 

“ Why don’t you say like a fool?” rejoined Mr. Brassy. ‘’T would 
be as perlite as t’other. What fault have you got to find of the Rill— 
or of me? Perhaps you think I can’t keep you there like a lady, but I 
can, Never you mind how, J can. You shall have a servant to wait 
upon you, and everything as comfortable and plentiful about you as you 

in your father’s home. I swear it.” 

Regina shook her head. “I would not go to live at the Rill—I could 
not be your wife, Brassy, if you offered me a daily shower of gold. And 
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if you continue to pursue this unpleasant subject, I shall send Mary 
home, and forbid your entrance here.” 

“So ho, my ne madam! it’s defiance between us, is it?” uttered 
Brassy, rising and grasping Regina’s arm in anger, “then may the devil 
take the weakest. Ihave sworn to marry you, and I'll keep my oath, by 
fair means or foul.” 

At this moment, after a gentle knock, the door was pushed ~~ dis- 
closing the person of the vicar. He saw the angry look of Brassy 
Brown, and his hold upon Regina’s arm. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed. ‘“ What game are you after 
now, Master Brown ?” 

“ None of yours, parson,” returned Brassy, flinging aside Regina’s arm. 
“She affronted me, and I had as good a mind to treat her to a shaking, 
as ever I had to treat anybody to one in all my life.” 

“He will kill me, some of these days, with his shakings,” interposed 
Miss Winter, laughing, and trying to pass the matter off as a joke, for 
she was vexed and annoyed that the clergyman should have been a witness 
to it. “If he does, sir, I shall look to you to give me Christian burial. 
Will you promise to do so?” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Lewis, falling into the joke. 

“You had better swear to it, parson,” added Brassy, withasneer. “ It 
may be more satisfactory to her.” 

J] swear it,” returned John Lewis, giving no heed to his words, for he 
was thinking of other things. A flush rose to his brow when their 

urport came to him—he, a minister, swear ! 

“Mind you keep your oath, parson, as I'll keep mine,” said B 
Brown, swinging out of the room. “Do you hear, Miss Winter?” 

“ Regina,” said the vicar, looking after him, “he is not a desirable 
visitor for you.” 

“No,” she answered, “and I wish he would not come. Not that I 
think there is any real harm in him, but I dislike his conversation.” 

‘* The plain fact is,” resumed the clergyman, speaking with agitation, 
as a hectic spot appeared on his cheek, “ your situation is too unpro- 
tected. Regina! you must suffer me to provide you with another.” 

Oh, deeper than the one Brassy Brown’s words had called up, was the 
rosy blush that now dyed her face. Neither, for some little time past, 
row fom unacquainted with the heart of the other. 

John Lewis took her hand. “ Regina,” he said, “ you cannot be igno- 
rant that I have loved you. Will you take pity upon a lonely man, one 
who has had but few ties hitherto to care for him, and be his wife ?” 

“ But—I———”; she stammered, her trembling hand lying passively in 
his, “it will be said I am not your equal—that my birth does not qualify 
me to be a clergyman’s wife.” 

“ Not my equal!” repeated the astonished vicar, who was surely one of 
the most unworldly wise. ‘You are so far my superior, Regina, that I 
have hesitated to ask you. And it was but the thought of your unpro- 
tected state here that gave me courage to speak now.” 

“ T was but the daughter of a small working farmer,” she persisted, the 
tears filling her eyes with the extent of her emotion : “I am but the paid 
teacher of a charity-school.” 


“ T was but the son of a working —- he whispered. ‘“ We were 
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four children and my father and mother, all to subsist upon 704. per year. 
I am indebted to charity, who helped to educate me, for being in the 
position I now am. A working farmer was immeasurably above us, 
Regina. We are both alone in the world: we have no ties or kindred to 
consult: from this time forth let us be all in all to each other.” 

The news travelled forth to the village, throwing up a fine hubbub in 
its wake, that the Reverend John Lewis was about to marry Regina 
Winter. Mrs. Budd was pleased to be satirical over it, Miss Rickhurst 
was indignant, and Brassy Brown furious. 

“‘ What on earth possessed you to do it, John ?” exclaimed Mrs. Budd 
to her nephew, when he came into the vicarage at dinner-time, the day 
she first heard the tidings. eee: 

** Do what ?” cried the Reverend John, with a conscious look, and that 
suspicious hectic rising to his cheek. 

** You have been offering yourself and your name to the charity school- 
mistress, they say,” retorted the aunt, who feared the introduction of a 
wife might lead to her losing her snug home at the vicarage. “You 
must be out of your senses, John.” 

“‘ We shall be able to find another governess for the school,” answered 
John, evasively. ‘It is past one, aunt. Is not dinner ready ?” 

“Dinner! You'll get bread and cheese to-day for dinner, if you get 
anything,” retorted Mrs. Budd. “I and Betty have been too much 
upset this morning to think of cooking. Oh, John, you are a great fool! 
you might have had Miss Rickhurst.” 

“* Miss Rickhurst!” exclaimed the vicar, opening his eyes at the as- 
sertion. 

‘Miss Rickhurst, yes,” mimicked the lady, “if you had not been 
more blind, more simple, than anybody ever was yet.” 

“JT don’t want Miss Rickhurst,” answered the young clergyman. 
“Let her marry in her own sphere of life : she would have domineered 
me out of house -and home.” 

These events happened in March. The vicar proposed being married 
in May, until which time Regina was to retain ie place in the school. 
One day in April, as she was walking home from its duties, she suddenly 
came upon Brassy Brown, who was looking over the hedge. 

“T have been a watching for you, Gina,” he said, very quietly. “I 
want to hear, from your own lips, whether it’s true that you have 
promised to marry that cursed parson ?” 

“Yes, it is true,” she timidly answered, not seeing how she could deny 
to him what was public news. 

“How come you to conceal it from me, all the time you were fooling 
me on?” 

“ J fooling you on!” uttered Regina, in surprise. 

¥ oo that pass. Why did you not tell me you loved the black- 
coat ?” 

* I—could not tell you what I—did not know,” stammered Regina, a 
blush dyeing her cheeks. 

‘Bosh! don’t make lying excuses to me. I’d stake my Skye-terrier 
again his holding-forth sermon-book, that there has been love between 
you two this many a month past. What is it you have got in that paper 


parcel ? 
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This question made Regina’s conscious blushes grow more conscious. 
How could she tell Brassy Brown it was new linen she was preparing 
against her own wedding ? 

“Oh, it’s a secret, is it” he went on, eyeing her covertly. “One 
would think it was a bird, got on the cross, that you were smuggling 
home for the parson’s dinner. He'd enjoy it as well as not, I'll lay.” 

* Tt is only some work,” said Regina. “ Good morning, Brassy. Mary 
is gone home already. She will wonder where I am.” 

“ Let her wonder. I say, Regina, you remember what I told you— 
that I’'d took an oath. I'll keep it yet, and have you, sooner or later.” 

The words might have imparted to Miss Winter a sort of dread, but 
that Brassy Brown was smiling as he spoke them—and a pleasant smile 
was Mr. Brassy’s, with all his imperfections. Her spirits rose at seeing 
that smile, and she arrived at the conviction that he had overcome his 
preference for her. She was delighted. Setting these persecutions aside, 
and a few slips of language he was wont to indulge in, she did not dislike 
Brassy, and had never thought so ill of him as some were disposed to do. 

“* Won’t you shake hands before you go?” asked Mr. Brassy. 

She held out her hand over the gap in the hedge. .He shook it 
warmly, and away she went, silently thankful that all animosity between 
herself and Brassy Brown was over. 

Nomy, Farmer Winter’s old servant, had lately married the under- 
keeper of Squire Rickhurst, a widower, with some grown-up sons. The 
lived in a cottage, about half a mile beyond the Rill, following the high 
road. That same afternoon, on coming’in from school, Regina told Mary 
she thought, as it was so fine, she should go and see Nomy. “Do you 
feel well enough to accompany me?” she asked. 

“No,” replied the girl, “my breathing is very oppressed to-day. I 
feel I could not get so far. Do you mind calling in at the Rill, Regina ?” 

‘* What for ?” 

“To get my cotton shawl. This is such a weight, now the spring 
weather’s coming, I can hardly drag to school in it. If the door should 
be open, and Brassy not just in the way, you can get it yourself: it’s 
lying on the middle shelf of the press in the keeping-room.” 

Regina started on her walk, and had nearly gained the Rill, when who 
should come swinging down the road, in front of her, but Brassy Brown. 

“Hallo, Regina! where are you off to?” 

“Tam going to see Nomy. The afternoon is so fine, I quite longed 
for a walk. And I want something for Mary from your house, Brassy. 
Can you come back and give it me?” 

“Oh, bother,” was Mr. Brassy Brown’s rejoinder, “I have not got a 
minute to lose. Ted Timms is waiting for me down yonder in the gap; 
and he is such a shuffling cove, he’ll make it an excuse to slink off, if I’m 
behind time. What is it you. want?” 

* Mary’s cotton shawl. Her woollen one is too warm for this weather. 
Do you know, Brassy, Mary seems to me to get weaker.” 

“Taint no fault o’ mine if she does. Have the doctor to her. I'll 


“Can you bring the shawl down to-morrow ?” 

“T don’t know as I can. If I get what I want from Ted Timms, I am 
going off for a few days. You can call in for it as you come back from 
Nomy’s. I shall be at home.” 
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“Very well,” rejoined Regina. 
Mr. + som Diem went mi his way, and Regina on hers. She found 
Nomy up to her eyes in work, brewing. She was delighted to see her 
oung lady, and hastened to set out the best china for tea, in the little 
eeping-room, darting away every five minutes to her wort in the brew- 
house. Nomy had heard of Regina’s new prospects, and, in talking of 
them, the time slipped away unheeded, Regina forgetting the hour, and 
Nomy her brewing. The former at length started up. 
“| dare not leave the wort, Miss Gina,” exclaimed the woman, as she 
attended Regina to the door. “To think that you should have come 
this very evening, of all others, when I can’t see you back safe to the 


“ Oh, I shall soon be there,” rejoined Regina, speaking valiantly. 
“The moon is shining; and I have to call in at the Rill for Mary’s 
shawl, that will break the way. Good night, Nomy.” 

‘*The Lord be wi’ ye, dear Miss Gina.” 

The evening grew late, and Mary Brown sat on, in Regina’s lodgings, 
shivering and trembling. She was a nervous, timid girl, and feared to be 
alone at night, her imagination always running on some absurd ghost or 
vision story. Some thought that the nervous dread she experienced, when 
left so much alone at the Rill, had been the first cause of her failing health. 
Where could Regina be ? Mary had expected her home by eight o’clock, 
and now it was nearly ten. The people of the house, who had been in 
bed long ago, slept in a remote part of it, and their presence there gave 
no courage or consolation to the timid girl. Mixed up with her own 
imaginary terrors, came fears for Regina’s safety. What if a stray shot 
from some poacher should have struck her as she came by the copse ? 
Suppose anything had happened to prevent Nomy walking home with 
her (and the reader has seen it did), she might be lying in the road 
wounded. The girl half resolved to go out and look for her: she dared 
not stay much longer alone where she was: yes, she would, she would 
go out and meet Regina. 

Throwing on her bonnet and shawl, Mary tore along the passage as if 
a spectre were at her heels, and out at the house-door, taking the pre- 
caution to lock it after her. Once out, her superstitious fears were over : 
and robbers, poachers, any tangible cause of dread, brought no fear to 
the mind of Mary. Reared in the country, amidst the solitude of ‘its 
woods and dales, she thought not there of fear, and could have walked 
about, in the open air, from night till morning. It was only in the 
silence of a midnight chamber that her ghost-terrors occurred to her. 

She continued her way beyond the village, but could see no trace of 
Regina. She did not meet a soul. The early moon, drawing towards 
its setting, was often obscured by clouds, but the night was light. At 
length she came to her brother’s house, and sprang forward to open the 
gate, hoping Brassy was at home. 

at a curious thing! the gate was fastened! Never had Mary 
known that gate to be locked before. The key of it had hung up, un- 
touched, on a nail in the kitchen, as long as she could remember. 
Brassy must be out. 

But, as Mary leaned forward on the little gate, for she was tired with 
her walk, she detected a light glimmering through a chink in the shutter 
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of the keeping-room. And, at the same moment she heard, or thought 
she heard, a movement in the garden, on the right side of the house. She 
shook the gate and called out. 

Was it her fancy? Mary thought she saw a low, dark form 
from the middle of the garden towards the back-door: but the house 
cast it shade just there. “They are getting ready for a poaching ex- 
pedition,” she mentally concluded. “Perhaps Smith, or Timms, or 
some of them chaps are up here.” She shook the gate again. 

“* Who the devil’s that ?” cried Mr. Brassy Brown, poking his head, 
enveloped in a cotton nightcap, out at an upper window, his bedroom. 
“ It’s not you, is it, Timms ?” 

“ Brassy, it’s me,” responded Mary. “The gate’s locked.” 

“ You!” echoed Brassy, in a tone of the most unqualified astonish- 
ment; “what the fiend brings you here, a knocking people up at this 
time o’ night ?” 

“T am looking for Regina,” answered Mary. “ She went, after 
school, to see Nomy, and she has never come back. I got frightened, 
stopping there all alone, and frightened for her, so I came out to meet 

“ Why, what a confounded little stupid you must be,” ejaculated Brassy, 
“to come out upon such a a as this! While you have 
been blundering up here, she’s no doubt gone home by the other road.” 

“ She never takes that road,” rejoined Mary, “ it is such a round, and 
very lonely. I was afeard lest some stray shot might have took her, 
coming by Poachers’ Copse. You remember the horse as was shot 
down, going by there ?” 

“There ain’t no poachers out to-night, you simpleton—it’s too light. 
Miss Regina’s walked home with her black-coat: gone round the longest 
way to enjoy hiscompany. I’m up to her. I see, by the moon, it’s 
hardly half after ten: just the hour for sweethearting. What a fright- 
ened fool you be, Poll !” 

“ Do you really believe she has gone that way with him?” returned 
Mary, wonderfully relieved. 

“Tam not a going to stop prating with you any longer, that’s what 
I believe,” retorted Brassy. ‘Just take yourself off. And never you 
come waking me out o’ my first sleep again, or you'll catch what you 
won't like.” 

“ Brassy, there’s a candle burning in the keeping-room. 

“ Who says so ?” 

“T can see light through the chink. Did you forget to put it out ?” 

“There was a log on the fire, half burnt, when I came to bed. I 
suppose it’s flickering up again. So much the better: hope it will stop 
in till I get up in the morning. Come, be off.” 

“You could not come down and give me my cotton shawl ?” asked 
the girl. “The walk tires me so much, I don’t know when I can 
get here again. It was the excitement that helped me on so quick 
to-night.” 

“Cotton shawl be burnt, and you with it!” roared Mr. Brassy, 
wrathfully. ‘Do you think I’m a coming down, out 0’ my bed, for a 
cotton shawl ?” 
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“ Regina said she would call for it,’ answered the girl, in a depre- 
cating tone. “ Did she ?” 

“ No, she didn’t,” replied Brassy. “I’ve not seen the colour on her, 
since I met her this afternoon. She couldn’t call here, not she, if she 
went round, with her parson, t’other way.” 

* Good night, Brassy.” 

Mr. Brassy Brown vouchsafed no reply, but banged-to his casement. 
Mary had got some paces from the gate, when she turned back, shook it, 
and called out. Once more the window was thrown open, with an im- 

tient anathema, and the white cotton nightcap extended itself out, as 

fore. 

“ Brassy,” she said, lowering her voice, “I forgot to tell you I saw 


something in the garden. It seemed to be making its way to the back- 
door.” 


“ Saw what ?” 

“JT don’t know. It looked like a great black dog, or else a man on 
all-fours.”’ 

“ Don’t you think it was a cat ?” rejoined the gentleman, sarcastically. 

** No,” said the girl, shaking her head, “it was too big for a cat— 
if it was anything. I’m not sure about it, Brassy. It might only have 
been the shadows, or my fancy.” 

“It would be a good riddance if you and your fancies were buried 
with the shadows,” answered the irascible Brassy. ‘ You want to be shut 
up in a’sylum for lunatics, I think. Get along home with ye.” 

Mary turned finally away, and walked home as fast as her troubled 
breathing would let her, fully expecting to find Regina and the Reverend 
Mr. Lewis waiting at the door. What excuse could she make for her 
folly ? She never could tell of her superstitious fears to the parson. 

No one, however, was there. And the girl, all her fears renewed, sat 
down on the door-step. She did not dare to enter, and take solitary pos- 
session of their chamber. A thousand surmises crowded to her mind. 
Could Nomy be ill, and Regina have stayed to nurse her? She had a 
desperate illness the previous autumn. But, then, the keeper, or one of 
his stalwart sons, would certainly have brought her word, when they got 
home from work. Could Regina have gone home with the parson, and 
he staying to sup with Mrs. Budd? That was not likely, and, if she had, 
she would not stay so late as this. Or could she have sat down, on her 
homeward walk, to rest (poor Mary had a great idea of people being 
fatigued), and so dropped asleep ? It will scarcely be believed that the 
“rome girl sat on that door-step till morning. She did: it was a fact well 

own afterwards to the village. Sometimes dozing, wandering in spirit, 
always shivering, the long night slipped away. 

With the morning light and the awaking village, Mary’s courage 
returned to her. She thought Regina had but stayed somewhere to sleep, 
and would soon be in, and explain. The first thing she did, upon enter- 
ing, was to make a fire and put on the tea-kettle. By seven o'clock 
breakfast was ready, and after drinking one cup of tea, for she wanted it 
badly, she sat down and waited for Regina. 

_ Regina never came. Before long, the whole village was aroused with 
the news of her disappearance, and nearly the whole village did something 
towards searching for her. Houses, forests, glens, lanes, for three days 
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every spot was looked into, every exertion made to find her, but in vain. 
No person had seen her, so far as could be learnt, after she left the under- 
keeper’s cottage that night. Nomy deposed that she watched her as far 
as the turning in the road (about forty yards only), walking at a brisk 
pace: and Mr. Brassy Brown asserted that she never reached his house, 
or, at any rate, that de never entered it. He was sitting in his keeping- 
room, smoking, a good part of the evening, expecting Timms to drop in, 
and he neither saw nor heard her pass. Regina had told him, in the 
afternoon, that she should call for his sister’s p seer and he looked for it, 
and laid it out ready, but she did not come. When asked if her non- 
appearance struck him as singular: ‘ Nota bit of it,” he answered; “ what 
was it tohim? If he thought of it at all, it was that she had gone 
home the longest way, to steal a walk with the parson.” 

Amongst the universal perplexity, none were so much affected by this 
mysterious disappearance as Mr. Lewis: for none had regarded Regina 
with feelings akin to his. He left not a stone unturned to find her. He 
turned about in his mind every probability and improbability that could 
bear upon the case: at rest or in action, in his daily duties and his mid- 
night chamber, he was ever dwelling onit. A vague suspicion, he scarcely 
knew why, rose, like a cloud, in his mind, a suspicion of Brassy Brown. 
But what suspicion? The clergyman could not define it to himself. Mr. 
Lewis thought he had heard of such things as young girls being stolen 
away, and married against their will: and it was known that B 
Brown had long wanted to marry Regina. But Brassy could not have 
ventured at a feat of the sort, in this instance, because Mary found him 
in his own house soon after what must have been the hour of her dis- 
appearance, quietly sleeping in hisown bed. The joking words of Regina 
occurred to him: ‘ He will kill me, some of these days, with his shakings. 
If he does, sir, I shall look to you to give me Christian burial,” and he 
remembered his rash promise, and shuddered. The fourth day after Re- 
gina’s disappearance, Mr. Lewis went again up to Brassy’s. The latter 
was in his garden, planting cabbages. He came forward when he saw 
his visitor, invited him into the house, and set a chair. 

“Mr. Brown,” be the clergyman, “I have come up once more to 
talk with you about this mysterious affair. Will you swear to me, before 
Heaven, that you have no idea what has become of Miss Winter ?” 

“Won't do anything of the sort,” said Brassy, coolly. “I have had 
an idea from the first.” 

“‘ How, what idea?” cried the clergyman, eagerly. 

“T suspect as you took her off for a moonlight walk that night your- 
self, parson, and that, maybe, you have got her hid, against taking her 
for some more.” 

“ This levity ill becomes you, Mr. Brassy Brown.” 

“ Levity!” uttered Brassy. ‘I don’t mean it as levity. Who else is 
likely to have got hold of her, but you ?—you had the best right to her.” 
. a id you get hold of her?” asked the clergyman, looking at him 
eenly. 

“ it I did get hold of her, I shouldn’t be likely to have kept her,” 
retorted the imperturbable Brassy. ‘Here was Wensy here, the next 
day, a sobbing her eyes out, and a looking all over my rooms and into 
my cupboards. When she had done, I asked her if in thought I had 
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locked her up in one on’em. My opinion is, parson, that you and Nomy 
and Mary is all a going cracked together over this matter. What do I 
know of Regina Winter—or want of her? Not so much as you.” 

“‘ Where can she be?” bewailed the clergyman, in his perplexity. 
‘On what mysterious spot of this fair earth can she be hidden? Is she 
dead or alive ?” 

‘‘ She’s not in my pocket,” returned Brassy, “and I’m sure you are 
welcome to search everything else that’s mine. Because I may have got 
the character for having took a hare, or so, you must go, slap off-hand, 
and suspect I’d take a woman! The two ain’t the same articles, 

n.’’ 

Nothing more satisfactory could be got out of Brassy Brown, and the 
affair remained as unfathomable as at its first onset. A new mistress 
was procured for the school. Mary Brown, whose health was growing 
rapidly worse, returned home to the Rill to die. Brassy continued to 
pursue his free-and-easy sort of life; and the village, in time, ceased to 
think and speak of Regina. But there were two hearts in which she 


was never forgotten—that of poor, faithful Nomy, and of the Reverend 
John Lewis. 


Il. 


Tue Reverend John Lewis lay on his bed, in Littleford vicarage, 
tossing and turning from side to side. The cheek’s hectic spot, of which 
many had predicted mischief, in the earlier part of his clerical career, 
had at length shone out in its true nature, and John Lewis was dying of 
decline. Seven years had elapsed since the now nearly-forgotten dis- 
appearance of Regina Winter, and he had been an ailing, fading man 
ever since. 

The years had brought several changes to the village. Mrs. Budd 
was dead, and Nomy, whose husband had been killed in an affray with 

hers, was now the housekeeper and general servant at the vicarage. 
t had been a desperate conflict, this affray : two gamekeepers were shot 
dead, and others badly wounded. Several lawless characters were com- 
mitted for trial, on suspicion of being concerned in it, one of whom was 
Mr. Brassy Brown. But when the trial came on, at the assizes, the 
suspicions could not be converted into proofs, and the men were dis- 
charged. Brassy Brown felt, or affected, great indignation. They had 
treated him like a low, common poacher, he raved, instead of a gentle- 
man, as he was, by descent, and he declared he would not stop amongst 
them. He was as good as his word: advertised his small estate for sale, 
pocketed the money, and took ship at Liverpool. Some thought he 
went to America, some to Australia (not then flocked after as it is now), 
and some to the coast of Africa; but Brassy himself never said where, 
and after his departure he was never more heard of. 

The Reverend John Lewis lay on his bed, tossing and turning. His 
restlessness that night was not wholly the result of his feverish, sick state. 
He had just woke up from a disagreeable dream. He thought that 
Regina Winter came to him dressed in white, with a pale, sorrowful 
face, and gently reproached him with neglecting his oath, and suffering 
her to lie in unconsecrated ground. He thought he asked the question, 
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Where are you lying? and she glided on before, telling him to come and 
see. He te after they had gone some way, to lose sight of her, and 
to have halted, himself, on a spot of ground familiar to him. But just 
then he awoke, and, try as he would, was unable to recal the features of 
the place, which he had seemed, in his sleep, to know so well. 

With this dream, all the old trouble came back again, the painful feel- 
ings, the yearning after Regina, which he had, in a degree, outgrown. 
He had long been very ill; for many months had daily looked for death ; 
his hours were passed in great pain and weariness; yet death came not: 
and the somewhat visionary idea now rushed over his mind, was it that 
he could not die—that he was not permitted to die till he had fulfilled 
his oath to Regina, found, and buried her? No wonder, with these 
thoughts haunting him, that the vicar slept no more that night. 

He retired to rest the next evening, thinking of his dream, wondering 
whether it would visit him again. Not precisely that, but one bearing 
upon it did. Could it have been but the sequence to his waking 
thoughts? He thought he stood upon a plot of ground, a green plot of 
ground, about two yards square, and all around was cultivated land. He 
appeared to know, Sout all doubt, that Regina was lying buried in this 
spot, and again all the features of the place seemed perfectly familiar to 
him, but when he awoke, they had, as on the previous night, faded from 
his recollection. 

None can tell how the vicar longed, all throughout the ensuing day, 
for night to come. A conviction lay strong upon his mind that the real 
spot of Regina’s resting-place would be revealed to him. He had not, 

uring these two days, spoken to any one of these singular dreams ; not 
even to Nomy, or to the young clergyman who had come to do his duty 
for him, and who was to him like a brother. The reader may be dis 
to doubt that such dreams ever had place, but that they had, and that the 
murdered body was found in consequence, is an authenticated fact. 

The third night came and passed, and with the first faint glimmering 
of morning light, Mr. Lewis summoned his housekeeper, who dressed 
herself, and hastened to his room. 

“ Nomy !” he exclaimed, “I have a strange trouble upon my mind. I 
cannot rest.” 


“ Dear master,” she said, “what is it? I am sure trouble’s bad for 

“ These last three nights I have been dreaming of Regina. I thought 
she came and pointed out to me where she was lying, and though I saw 
it, and stood upon it, though all around the spot was familiar in my 
dream, I cannot recal it when I awake. This fast night it seemed the 
plainest, and the place where I stood I now know was a garden, for I saw 
the vegetables, not a ploughed or pasture field, as I had thought yester- 
day. And I don’t know why, but Mary Brown seemed in some way to 
be mixed up with this last dream.” 

“You had better call to mind all the places where you have ever seen 
Mary Brown, master, or where she ever was, to your knowledge, with 
Miss Regina,” whispered the woman, after serious thought. “It may 
afford some clue, maybe.” : 

The vicar lay back on his bed, remaining silent, his hand shading his 
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eyes, as if he would shut out outward things. The woman stood watch- 
ing him. 

e. Where is there a privet-hedge, Nomy ?” he said, after a while, with- 
out removing his ae me a privet-hedge, and potatoes planted under it, 
with a path running across to it ?” 

“A privet-hedge and potatoes growing by it,” uttered Nomy : “ there’s 
many such in this neighbourhood, master.” 

‘The kidney-beans lie in this way,” he added, making a movement 
with the unoccupied hand, ‘‘and the peas—they are just coming u 
lower down. The cabbages are close under foot. Oh, Nomy!” he 
cried out, with a positive shriek, “I recollect—I see it all.” 

The servant drew nearer to the bed, and grasped hold of the counter- 

ane. A nameless terror was stealing over her. 

“It is Brassy Brown’s garden,” gasped the invalid ; “I see every part 
of it, as I used when I went to read to Mary, in her illness. The green 
spot—but the green was only in my dream—is on the right of the narrow 
path leading to the back-door, along the side of the house. Cabbages 
were growing on it the spring I used to go to Mary. I saw Brassy 
transplanting them there, the very day I went to ask news of Regina. 
I believe solemnly,” uttered the clergyman, with emphasis, ‘‘as truly as 
that we must all one day come to the same earth, that Regina lies there. 
Call Mr. Hampton.” 

The young curate was summoned out of his sleep, and came. Mr. 
Lewis related his extraordinary dreams to him, and his sacred conviction 
that, in this particular spot, the remains would be found. Before mid- 
day, not less than twenty inhabitants of Littleford had listened to these 
dreams, from the vicar’s own lips. 

He could not go himself, he was too weak to get there, and to risk 
the agitation it would entail, but he took a piece of paper, and drew a 
_ of Brassy Brown’s garden, minutely marking the precise spot where 

e believed the body would be found. A company—such a company !— 
armed with spades, pickaxes, and shovels, and headed by Squire Rickhurst 
and the Reverend Mr. Hampton, flocked to the Rill in the afternoon: 
ne new owner of the place willingly granting them leave to turn up his 

en. 

It was in spring, just about the time of year she had disappeared, and 
the spot was now planted with brocoli. They rooted them up, and dug 
and dug, and a few feet below the surface, they came upon the moulder- 
ing remains of Regina Winter. Dressed as she had been dressed that 
evening: a black dress, a black and white plaid shawl, a white lace 
collar, and a straw bonnet, trimmed with black. The bonnet and shawl 
were torn and tumbled, as if in a struggle, and lay upon her. 

A coroner’s inquest was held, and the cause of deat proved at it. She 
had been shot in the left breast, in, or close to, the heart. The verdict 
was “ Wilful Murder against George Brown ;” though some of the jury 
were for bringing it in “ Manslaughter,” believing it might have been the 
result of an accident. Brassy always kept loaded guns about his house. 

Then came a contention: Lammeae the vicar and Nomy, between the 
vicar and his curate, between the vicar and the squire : he insisting upon 
officiating at her burial, and they saying he was not fit to doit. But on 
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the afternoon appointed for the service, the vicar struggled up out of his 
bed, and Foie himself. ‘I took a rash oath, during her life, that I 
would give her Christian burial,” he answered to their remonstrances, 
“and I must fulfil it.” 

There was scarcely moving room in the churchyard: all Littleford, 
and its neighbourhood for some miles round, flocked thither to witness 
that singular interment. The remains of the once happy girl, about 
whose ill fate there could now be no doubt, whatever may are been its 
mysterious details, brought, after the lapse of seven years, to their home 
in consecrated ground; and the weakened frame, the wan, attenuated 
face of him who stood there, in his white surplice, reading over her! 
Many who witnessed that funeral are dead, but, of those who remain, not 
one has forgotten the scene, or ever will. 

With the last word of the burial service, the Reverend John Lewis’s 
strength, so artificially buoyed up with excitement, deserted him, and it 
was feared he could not walk back to the vicarage, short as the distance 
was. Leaning on Squire Rickhurst, on one side, and on Mr. Hampton, 
on the other, he at length gained it. Before he had well reposed an 
instant on the sofa, preparatory to being taken back to his bed, Ted 
Timms, the man who had been the intimate associate of Brassy Brown, 
put his head into the room, and asked to speak with the vicar alone. 

‘Be quick in what you have to say, Timms,” panted the vicar, “for I 
am very ill.” 

“I thought it my duty to come in and make a clean breast of it, sir,” 
began the man. “Ihave been away from Littleford, till to-day, since 
the body were found, or I should have been here afore. I think I hold 
the clue to this murder.” 

“ Speak up,” breathed the vicar. “My hearing is growing dull.” 

“The night afore Brassy Brown went away for good, the very night 
afore it, we was a drinking together at my place, and Brassy got a drop 
too much, which is what he didn’t often do. We got a talking about a 
many things; a bragging what feats, for good or for bad, we had done 
in our career; a boasting, as it were, one again the t’other. Brassy at 
last hiccuped out that he had, one night, decoyed a girl into his house 
at the Rill, and ill-used her; and afterwards, when he swore he’d marry 
her, she burst out with such a flood of despair and scorn and loathing, 
that it drove him mad, and he put a bullet through her. I didn’t pay 
much attention to him then, setting it down to the boastings of a man 
in his cups; but, sir, I now think it were nothing but the truth, and 
that he spoke of Miss Ginna. He must have killed her, and buried her 
in his garden that same night. If you remember, sir, Mary Brown told 
folks she was frightened by fancying she saw something black a creeping 
from that spot into the house, while she was a shaking at the gate. It 
must have been Brassy a digging the grave then.” 

‘Make ready with the sacrament,” murmured John Lewis to Mr. 


Hampton, as he feebly resisted their wishes to carry him up-stairs, after 
the departure of Timms; “I feel my time here is growing short.” 
Sure enough that night he died. It indeed would seem as if he had 


only been permitted to linger on earth for the purpose of burying Regina 
Winter. 
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THE FEBRUARY WINTER. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Tuat ridiculous myth, “the oldest inhabitant,” has been very nruch 
pressed into the service of late, to tell us—as usual—what he does not 
remember. He is the most positive non-conductor of information that 
ever was known, and but for its being absolutely impossible to discover 
his “‘ whereabout,” one might fancy that his Joeus standi was, as an Irish 
member might say, on one of the seats of the Treasury bench of the 
House of Commons. 
| This individual has recently been heard to declare, by somebody not 
much more discoverable than himself, that he has no recollection of 
having ever experienced such severe weather as that with which we have 
just been visited. To “a certain extent”—(a sort of parliamentary 
phrase, which means a great deal or nothing at all)—the old muff—(he 
will, I trust, pardon me for using such an expression, muffs being at a 
premium at this time of the year)—to a certain extent, then, the old 
muff is right: the weather has been uncommonly severe, and perhaps it 
is not on record that winter, after playing at fast and loose with us 
throughout the legitimate season, should suddenly fix upon February for 
the performance of his most fantastic tricks, which, if they do not make 
the angels weep, produce something very like that effect upon mortal 
householders with empty coal-cellars. At all events, such a sharp frost, 
with so much snow and ice, is a novelty to which we have not for many 
years been accustomed. It is almost as strange a visitant as War, but let 
us hope that we may be able to give a better account of it than those— 
whoever they may happen to be—(a point on which no two persons are 
agreed)—who are responsible for the mismanagement of our military 
operations. 

War and Winter are apt to hunt in couples, at all events in the ideas 
of him who, not claiming to be “ the oldest inhabitant,” can awake the 
souvenirs of some forty years. In the beginning of 1814 I knew, vaguely 
enough, being a very juvenile school-boy, that war was going on some- 
where ; but there was no vagueness in my knowledge of the existence of 
winter. That was a tangible fact of every hour’s experience. The dail 
walk from Richmond-green to Kew, beside the long wall which then was 
decorated with chalk drawings of all the ships in the British navy, and a 
representation of more than all the chain and bar-shot and piles of cannon- 
balls than, to my apprehension, ever could have been fired off, let the war 
last till ‘‘ the crack of doom :” that long wall above which the trees hung 
a canopy of rime, depending from the branches in every variety of 
beautiful form! The return from Kew to Richmond, not by the road 
but the river, no longer a “silent highway,” but a firm and compact 
mass of ice on which shouting thousands were in motion, skating, sliding, 
playing at football and hocky—on which fairs were being held and oxen 
roasted whole, and on which a printing-press was actually established ! It 
_e indeed, a winter that made itself felt then and remembered after- 
wards. 


In later years there came other fits and snatches of winter, such as I 
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ean recal when, in 1837, I crossed the Elbe at Lauenburg on a raft, 
which was with difficulty propelled through the immense blocks of ice 
that came drifting down from the Saxon Switzerland; and when, after 
reaching Hamburg, fearful of not catching the steamer for London, I 
found her so firmly embedded in ice that my only chance of seeing home 
that Christmas presented itself in the miserable alternative of a wretched 
journey in a Schnell-post across the dreary heaths that lie between Har- 
fons and Bremen, and so on through a less desolate country to the 
Rhine. Such as when in Paris, in 1829, that unknown event (to “the 
oldest inhabitant”) occurred of the Seine being “deux fois prise”—that 
is to say, frozen over twice, with an interval of thaw between, which 
suffered its waters to flow freely, only to be hardened, as it seemed, to 
still greater density. Such, also, as when in Brussels, in 1844, the Allée 
Verte used to be crowded with spectators to see the Flemish peasants, 
male and female, come skating to market in long files with the balanced 
motion of a pendulum, or the undulating advance of the great sea-serpent ; 
when, in the same season, the great fountain in the centre of Liége re- 
sembled an eruption of lava suddenly converted into ice, and figures as 
weird as the Kobolds of the northern mythology, as shadowy as the 
White Lady of the neighbouring forest of the Ardennes, seemed to be 
the frozen guardians of the fount. 

But these recollections of winter—in Europe at least—had reference 
only to periods of brief duration, and except that we were put in mind 
one night in January twelvemonth that snow could fall in London—(who 
has forgotten the impossibility of getting a cab that night, or how, not 
despairingly, we returned to the fireside and told ghost-stories and drank 
cherry-brandy “till all was blue”—that is to say, till daylight came?) — 
we had almost arrived at the conclusion that a hard winter was a mere 
bugbear, an Old Bogy to frighten children with, a nonentity that was 
either snuffed out or had emigrated. Year after year came round, and 
still, as the days dwindled to their shortest span, the “ Green Yule,” as 
they say in the North, betokened the “fat kirk-yard,” and green peas 
and strawberries were not held to be such utter impossibilities. This 
delusion was repeated this winter: December went by, foggy but not 
frosty ; January came, and for the first fortnight we lapped ourselves in 
a sort of Stygian-Elysium, swallowing our usual quantum of easterly 
wind and coughing it back again, not much the better for the visitation ; 
but it was destined that the latter half of that month should be worse 
than the beginning, and with the snow came harder weather than we had 
yet experienced, which promised to last. That promise was not fulfilled 
to the letter: as the month ended, a rapid thaw came on—with all those 
direful accompaniments that make pedestrians wish to be water-fowl—to 
— their wading in q natural, if not a graceful manner. The thaw, 

owever, lasted only long enough to be disagreeable, and before the first 
snow had melted another fall took place, the wind settled into an inflexible 
north-easter, and without admitting of any room for doubt, the February 
Winter began. 

The Omnibus proprietors were, as usual, the first to indicate the 
change. The third horse, the Unicorn of their team, like the pilot of a 
string of wild-geese, outwardly and visibly declared the arrival of hard 
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weather, which the extra sixpence or shilling, laid on in the most auto- 
cratical style, utterly regardless of distance, painfully impressed on the 
minds of economical travellers. The cabmen followed suit, as far as lay 
in their power—that is to say, they bullied the weak and appealed to the 
compassion of the strong. But the demand for vehicular conveyance 
soon relaxed. People found that the more they trusted to the locomotive 
powers of horses, the longer their journeys lasted, the colder they them- 
selves became, and pedestrianism revived. Every stout gentleman of 
one’s acquaintance realised, in his own idea, the performances of Captain 
Barclay. It became dangerous to turn a corner too suddenly, lest you 
should find yourself unexpectedly rebounding from the well-buttoned-up 
and portly convexity of some opposing form advancing at the rate of at 
least six miles an hour, with all the explosiveness of a bursting boiler. 
Those who encountered friends in the streets had only time to nod to 
each other as they went past: their eyelids were too stiff to wink, their 
lips too hermetically glued together to speak. 

Down came the snow, heavier than before, and the pace moderated, 
except with the very light-weights. Nothing under nine stone could 
get over the ground unsupported, with any chance of safety. Where 
the snow was suffered to stay it froze, where it was swept away the iron 
plates above the coal-cellars were so many points in the sliding scale. 
Panting and unsuspecting pedestrians were brought up so suddenly, that 
if they did not measure their lengths on the pavement they were sure to 
bite their tongues half through ; and Mr. M‘Cann, the excellent and inde- 
fatigable surgeon of Parliament-street, has, I am told, published in a 
tabular form all the accidents from frost that have been brought to him, 
and nine-tenths of them, I hear, have been bitten tongues. 

Meantime, the waters in and around London rapidly congealed, and the 
“ boys”—that desperate race—suddenly abandoned their brooms and left 
off ringing at bells with the cry of ‘‘ Want your door swept ?” and made 
their habitat the shores of the Serpentine, ready for the first rush, which 
generally ends in immersion. Old and young now flocked forth to the 
“eee the only question, the only thought being “ whether the ice would 

ar 

“General February’”—as Prince Menschikoff has dubbed him—very 
soon answered that question. By the end of the first week of his career 
there was no apparent difference of solidity between land and water. The 
thermometer became lower every morning, the ice thickened every hour, 
and the hurry-scurry amusements of winter fairly set in. Its first-fruits, 
until padi had established his equilibrium, were apparent in bruises, 
contusions, black eyes, cut faces, and other consequences of volatility and 
collision. The Chinese ceremony of Ko-tou was practised, involuntarily, 
on all the ornamental waters of the metropolis, though in no ornamental 
manner, while the utility of tumbling was illustrated by the increased 
demand for diachylon. The skate-makers—who, if they see a single 
flake of snow fall, immediately pile the shop-windows with their imple- 
ments—began to reap a plentiful harvest. Those who were passés- 
maitres in the skater’s art, took possession of the+choicest spots on the 
ice to cut _ eagles, pirouette, and charm the eyes of the fair who 
gazed on their “manly forms’”—the skaters of course being wholly un- 
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conscious of the interest they excited. Then there were the racing, go- 
ahead class—long-legged guardsmen, short-legged navvies (giving it out 
that they were Dutchmen), who did—or said they did—their mile a 
minute. Woe unto such as crossed their path—woe sometimes to them- 
selves, for under the arches of the Serpentine-bridge were ranges of 
chevaux-de-frises, ingeniously placed like the abbatis in front of Sebasto- 
pol; a pleasant and humane contrivance invented by the park-keepers, 
which only resulted, however, in the spiking of one Member of Parliament. 
Besides these there were the experimentalists, they who for the first time 
endued the steel shoe, and afforded—to the benevolent-minded—more 
entertainment than all the rest put together. How graceful those out- 

read limbs! How charming that combination of angles! How 
wonderful that tour-de-force! How stunning that prostration! How 
excessively unkind to laugh at it! 

But “vogue la galére!” Every one who ventures on the ice must 
take his chance of a tumble. Yet there are other things to enjoy be- 
sides the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures. Look at that Esquimaux 
dog (it is only a black Newfoundland, promoted for the occasion) career- 
ing along, with a huge fellow in a basket, attached by long traces! He 
leaves everything behind him, even his driver, for a frozen hummock of 
snow upsets the carriage and discharges the living cargo sprawling on 
the ice, himself uncatchable for the next half hour, so delighted is he 
with the unwonted exercise. But here comes something more genuine ! 
It is Captain Wheatley of the Guards, in his well-appointed sleigh, 
driving a beautiful bright bay, fleet as a reindeer, and as slenderly 
formed, that speeds to the music of countless bells, and leaves the swiftest 
skaters far behind. Captain Wheatley has it all to himself for the first 
few days; then other sleighs appear, and finally Royalty deigns to show 
itself on runners. Ah, those sleighs! Talk of the pleasure of conduct- 
ing an express train! it is nothing to the delight of driving tandem in a 
sleigh, nor does it appear half so rapid. Enveloped in a bearskin, with 
a furry companion by your side (who turns out when the journey is over 
to be an excessively pretty girl), the light carriage glides over the cri 
snow, the frost crackles in the air, the sleigh-bells jingle, the road is. 
devoured, the glistening trees by the roadside seem “ fleeting to a back- 
ward sky :” you have all the whirl and excitement of Leonora’s midnight 
ride without its fatal dénowement ; unless, indeed, that furry companion 
should be the fate that makes or mars your existence. Those diets 
indeed! I could tell more than one curious story of what has happened. 
with them, if I had room ; but Time itself has a pair of skates on at this 
moment—the month is the shortest in the year, and I am throwing these 
hurried recollections together while an inexorable printer—who won't 
give me time to describe how thousands skated on the Serpentine by 
torchlight—is clamouring for the promised copy. Let me then be brief. 

What is the general appearance of the Thames at this moment? I 
stand on London Bridge, and looking eastward behold a group of real 
Dutchmen, who for the nonce have substituted “ the Pool” for their well- 
beloved canals, and are skimming over its frozen surface with ponderous 
lightness; nearer still the same scene is exhibited at Pickle-herrin 
Stairs, by individuals who, in all probability, have a good right to be 
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known by one part of that designation. But this is not the prevailing 
feature of the Thames, which wears a sullen, threatening aspect, with its 
frozen-in steamers and its huge blocks of ice that sail slowly along the 
narrow, blackened tracks with which the river is streaked, or, drifted 
ashore by the current, lie piled like Arctic bergs. Were my vision 
telescopic, like some of the wonderful “ waistcoat- glasses” adver- 
tised by Mr. Solomon, and could I follow the simuosities of the stream, 
I should see the Thames all ice from Hammersmith to Hampton, and 
who earn their bread between its banks or on them, watermen or 
gardeners, all frozen out alike. But why, in the istical phrase of a 
Londoner, whose mental vision is shut up within the limits of the bills 
of mortality,—why confine myself to a radius of a dozen miles when 
the same visitation of frost snow prevails throughout the kingdom ? 
In some parts of the country locomotion has left the highways and 
betaken itself to the canals and rivers. What do they send us word 
from Lincolnshire? On the Witham, between Boston and that far- 
famed city over which Somebody is ever looking with longing eyes—a 
distance of five-and-thirty miles—the “voyage,” as they term it, is 
regularly performed on foot. At Crowland they have announced a | 
sweepstakes on skates, which is “open to all England,”—~a safe offer, 
when the inhabitants of the next village vainly endeavour to plough 
their way through the snow-drifts to reach it. On the Trent, near 
Beeston, warm themselves beside huge fires which blaze on the 
ice in the middle of the stream. In Devonshire, the merge 's leave 
their games to dress their dinners at the gas-stoves on = At 
Southampton, the dinners themselves are February's winter-gift, for there 
the mullet, with powerless fins, come floundering ashore, and make, as it 
were, but one leap from their mative brine to the fish-kettle. On the 
north-eastern coast, the sea-gulls seeking refuge in towns far inland, 
hope to be mistaken for pigeons; and at the Land’s-end every description 
of wild-fowl that never met before is now assembled in one vast market- 
able congregation. On the wolds of Yorkshire and the mountains of 
Wales the mutton (unroasted) lies buried beneath the snow, and—I 
grieve to add—the shepherds are often lost in endeavouring to reclaim 
it. Winter, in short, is paramount everywhere.* His most singular 
freak appears, to my thinking, im the following fact: 
red, marked its lowest on Valentine’s 
ay 
This is recorded in the veracious type of the Times newspaper of the 
19th ult., as having oceurred—of all places in the world—at the village 
of “famed” Dunmow! 
- Let me hope, as affairs of the heart are always governed by contraries, 
that a favourable omen may be inferred from this phenomenon, and that, 
though Valentine’s m4 was the coldest in the year, it only made those 


draw closer together who are qualifying for Mr. Ainsworth’s forthcomin 
Flitch of Bacon. 


__* Of course, the Thaw set in while this article was passing through the press. 
The Clerk of the Weather always will interfere. He ery just as well have 
waited a week longer.—D. C. 


THE FAIRY THAT I KNOW. 
BY W. BRAILSFORD, EsQ. 


I vo not say she is so fair 

No maiden may. with her compare; 

I do not say those eyes so bright 
Will dazzle by their brilliant light; 
Or that the roses on her face 

Will shame all others by their grace ; 
But this I can in truth declare, 

That she is very sweet and fair; 
That never truer heart was found 
Within Love’s consecrated ground ; 
That all the charms that love can show 
Meet in the fairy that I know. 


I do not say she is so wise 

That lowly lore she would despise ; 
Or that the structure of her mind 
To lofty uses is designed ; 

I do not say she lives and seems 
Like some great princess of our dreams; 
But yet I never hesitate 

To bend unto her gracious state, 
For skilled she is in pity’s art, 

In all the kindness of the heart; 

Ev’n pride would all its pomp forego 
To greet the fairy that I know. 


I do not say her voice is such 

No nightingale its tones can touch; 

Or when perchance she speaks and sings, 
Some angel-nature round her springs; 
Yet all her notes are clear and free 

As childhood’s cheerful ecstasy ; 

And when she moves, so self-possess’d, 
Her dignity befits her best. 

Still fairest of the fair in this, 

Her ways are ways of peace and bliss. 
What marvel that long time ago 

T loved the fairy that I know. 
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THE deepest sympathy is felt throughout the country for the 
fate of our gallant countrymen in the Crimea: it is not so much 
that our honour as a nation and our imilitary credit are at stake— 
that is a great deal—but every one is aware, that after the repeated 
— in which we ourselves have laboriously and consci- 
entiously taken a part, nearly one-half of the army—some 20,000 
out of 54,000—has been lost from fatigue and exposure, want of 
sufficient food, clothing, fuel, and shelter, and that this state of 
things has been —— by all kinds of petty grievances— 
petty in character, but most serious in results, and serving only 
to deepen the indignation everywhere entertained into the most 
profound contempt for the administrative and official imbecility. 

The various subterfuges by which the main question at issue is 
avoided, would be amusing, if the matter were not of so grave an 
import. “We can do nothing but make railroads and cotton 
goods; we are a nation of miserable bunglers,” says one; “ We are 
so demoralised by a long peace, that we have lost the robust and 
manly virtues of our ancestors,” says another; “ We are so weak 
and craven-hearted, that the slightest reverse is sufficient to re- 
press our few remaining energies, and transform us into a knot 
of grumblers,” remarks a third ; “ We are so impatient, so igno- 
rant, and so perverse, that we expect impossibilities, and, being 
disappointed, find no resource but in venting our idle spleen 
against our servants and instruments, demanding a victim some- 
where—we care not whether innocent or guilty—and offering him 
up without remorse as a sacrifice to our wounded vanity,” growls 
a fourth; “We have in the gigantic struggle against Russian 

gression been foiled and beaten, and a ee to a pitiable, 
if not a dishonourable, extremity, and we are proportionately ex- 
asperated in consequence,” yelps a fifth. 

Nothing can more grossly misrepresent public opinion than 
these suggestions. There has been plenty of bungling most un- 
doubtedly, and much worse than bungling; but there is no undue 
impatience exhibited at this long siege of Sebastopol; there is 
nothing but sympathy for its heroic assailants; that is not the 
cause of “the singular ill-temper and impatience” of the British 
people during the last three months.* ‘To say so would be the 


* The og, Sa of impatience that have been exhibited have been on the 
part of the Emperor of France, who, incapable of understanding the insur- 
mountable difficulties presented to the assault of the virgin fortress of the Black 
Sea, or wearied with the “timid counsels” pervading in quarters against which 
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most astounding perversion of the truth. It is not even regret for 
those who have fallen in battle: they have died like heroes, and we 
honour their memory. It is that nigh 20,000 men are laid low by 
sickness or by death, out of an army of 54,000—as gallant a body 
of men as Great Britain ever sent forth—and that this fearful loss 
has resulted altogether from gross mismanagement and official in- 
capacity. 

The problem to solve is, where this mismanagement and inca- 
pacity lies. “ Weare not to blame,” say the ministers, through their 
mouthpiece, Mr. Sidney Herbert, ‘it is the Humes, Brights, and 
Cobdens who have so retrenched the service, that it was no longer 
in a fit condition to enter upon the campaign.” “It is not the 
officials,” says another, “ but the Jacks in office, the worthless and 
inefficient sons, brothers, and cousins of electors, whose votes have 
to be paid for by situations in public offices—the creatures of 
that corrupt system which foists off poor relations upon the public 
service, and considers their salaries and emoluments as equivalents 
for their votes.” It is not the fault of the general in command or 
of his aristocratic staff, for every man who was available had 
to be employed in an extent of trenches beyond the power of 
the army to defend; it is not the Admiralty, for the port of 
Balaklava was under a special disorganisation introduced by the 
transport service; it was not the transport service, for the ships 
were loaded by two or three different branches of the service 
at once, who piled frail medicine-chests by the side of heavy 
ordnance, and when they arrived with the relics there was no one 
to take charge of them. It is not the field-officers, because they 
can deliver no stores without obtaining a receipt, not from the 
party for whom the goods are intended, but from the head of a 
oe from whom alone they can receive a document which 
will protect them when their accounts are made up at the end of 


the war. It is not the climate—a favourite scapegoat—for the 
men wanted all those resources and appliances which would have 
enabled them to resist it. It is ever the same vicious circle of irre- 
sponsibility, upon which the height of ridicule has been thrown 
by a private firm offering to feed and shelter the army at a distance 
of 200 miles from any port for 3s. 6d. a day! 


he has already felt it his duty to animadvert privately, actually meditates a 
visit to the Crimea. Failing, however, in being able to carry his gallant en- 
thusiasm in the cause so far, it is said that he is about to send Prince Napoleon 
once more to the seat of war. And as there can be no doubt that the cause of 
the Prince’s quitting the field of honour, as was also more or less the case in 
the instance of the Duke of Cambridge, Sir De Lacy Evans, and others, was 
because they could not continue to act under the slow, cautious, spiritless sys- 
tem which reigned supreme at head-quarters, such a resolve fully indicates 
policy determined upon. 
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The greater the difficulty of discovering the culpable parties, the 
more imperious becomes the necessity of inquiry. It is obviously 
im ible to remedy an evil the nature and origin of which are 
‘Ghuenthh The facts themselves are patent enough, and 
public opinion as to who are the real delinquents cannot be 


far wrong. 

th the year 1836 a small body of Englishmen transported the 
materials of two iron steam-boats, engines, boilers, and diving-bell, 
with stores of every description, from the coast of Syria to the 
river Euphrates, a distance of a hundred and twenty miles, some- 
times through snow and mud up to the axle-trees of the waggons. 
In the year 1854, an army of 20,000 men has been unable to sup- 
py Sua with stores and ammunition at a distance of seven miles 
a port, simply because there was no one to see to its being 
done. whole of the matériel—clothing, food, and ammuni- 
tion—could have been passed along over that distance from hand 
to hand by a few thousand men. They were left to perish in an 
extent of trenches to which they were numerically unequal, instead 
of providing themselves, before all things, with winter clothing and 
ovisions, driving the Russian army of relief to the steppes beyond 
ktchi-Sarai and Simpheropol, and occupying winter quarters 
in which they would at once have found excellent shelter and 
abundant food, and have held the Russian army and all possible 
reinforcements at bay. Would not Sebastopol have been there, 
end in the same condition to be invested—without which there 
ean be no permanent success—and to be assaulted, in the spring 
time? Some strategists may object to such a plan of action 
propounded by us, when all possibility of getting up huts and 
winter clothing in time to be of any use became so painfully 
manifest, that it would have removed the army from its basis of 
supplies further than ever—that if our men could not carry 
out @ oe 2 of seven miles, how could they carry it over 
a distance of thirty? To this we would answer, that the country 
itself would present its own resources in and around Baktchi- 
Sarai and Simpheropol, and that 10,000 men in warm quarters 


and well fed, without trench work, and with no enemy on their 


flank, would have been more effective in carrying out a trans- 
rt of thirty or forty miles, than 20,000 men, worn out by 
tigue, exposure, want of clothing, shelter, and nourishment, 
would be over six. 

But the fact is, that by extending the base of operations, the 
effectiveness of the army would in this case have been increased. 
The Allies holding Baktchi-Sarai, Simpheropol, and the sea, Sebas- 
topol would have been as much invested as it is at present, and put 
to far greater straits for the necessities of life. The Allies, on 
the other hand, would have added to their facilities in landing 
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stores of all kinds, by adding to the harbours of Balaklava, Kamisch, 
and Eupatoria, the ports of Alupka, Yalta, and Alushta, together 
with all the resources of the most fertile, sheltered, and productive 
region of the Crimea—the renowned undereliff, the Tempe of the 
country. It isonly twenty-five miles from Alushta to Simpheropol, 
and thence to Eupatoria, by which a good line of defence would have 
been obtained, some forty miles. This latter part of the lime could 
have been left to the Turks, as less exposed than Simpheropol, 
where ought to have been the head-quarters of the Allies during 
pheropol carried 

om to Simpheropol is in ied along 
the cultivated valley of the Salgir, with a pass ae foot of the 
Tehatir Tagh, but it is throughout good and serviceable. From 
Dafstan Bazar is a chaussée, or paved way, which goes over the 
mountain ridge, descends to the coast, and is carried thence to 
Yalta and Alupka. An obelisk has been erected on the summit of 
the to commemorate the construction of this road, the great 
work having been commenced in the reign of Alexander, and 
finished in the early part of that of Nicholas. Along the under-~ 
cliff the road is wide and macadamised. It is not only that the 
Allies would thus have acquired three additional ports—Alupka, 
with its magnificent mansion of the Woronzofls; Yalta, the 
Brighton of the Crimea; and Alushta, with its ancient citadel— 
but the whole line of country is replete with resources, abounds in 
wood as well as in the necessities of life, and its possession would 
have rendered it to remove the sick and the wounded 
in crowded ships to infected barracks swarming with vermin. As 
it is, the north coast of Asia Minor furnished many healthy spots 
abounding in resources for the sick. Samsun, Sinope, and i 
are examples. There was no end of wood and no want of work- 
men to run up huts to any amount, and in which our countrymen 
would have fon spared the additional sufferings inflicted upon 
them by the barrack vermin. Instead of that, another barrack: is 
taken at Smyrna, adding to the length of transport, and one of the 
most unadvisable places that could have been selected. In summer 


time the wind blows pretty — during the day from the sea, 


at night-time it sets in from the and the town being sheltered 
Wy lofty mountains, is deprived of these refreshing ae breezes. 

ence is Smyrna one of the most pestilent cities on the coast, add- 
ing sand-flies to the other sources of irritation, and having im addi- 
tion a very mixed and debased population, contact with which: 
would be anything but beneficial to the soldiery. Better the 
Prince’s Islands in the Sea of Marmora, or any of the numerous 
islands of the Greek and Turkish Archipelago, than such a site, as 
the civilians who are to-have charge of this new lazaretto will find 
to their cost. ‘ 
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_ It had long ago been remarked, before prolonged exposure in 
the duties of guarding advanced works had brought destruction in 
such an increasing ratio upon an already worn and wasted army, 
that Lord Raglan should have withdrawn his siege-guns to the 
first parallel, leaving all the works in front of it to their fate durin 
the Crimean winter. The first parallel might have been pares | 
by a comparatively small force, being so far from the walls, and if 
the Russians had dared to attack it, they would have paid too 
dearly for their long advance and retreat to repeat the experiment 
very often. Ifthe Russians in the interval filled up the advanced 
trenches, a vigorous army could open them all again in three weeks 
of tolerable weather. ‘This would have given an opportunity to 
shelter, clothe, feed, and to generally reinvigorate the little band 
that remained at or near Balaklava. This is what it has come to 
at last, after a remnant of 24,000 has been reduced to some 12,000 
or 15,000 men. 

We introduce here some extracts from a private letter, written 
before the British infantry had withdrawn from the trenches, but 
which will show that our statements are in no way exaggerated. 
Most heartily do we also agree with our correspondent upon the 
danger of patching up peace before Sebastopol is taken. The 
French, with 110,000 men in the field, will never permit that. 

“‘T am happy to say that now I am nearly recovered, although 
not yet out of the doctor’s list. The people of England have, 
indeed, been most thoughtful and liberal in sending out everything 
they can think of, both for the sick and those that are well As 
far as the latter are concerned,—our poor soldiers in the camp at 
present here,—the total want of conveyance, and means of getting 
anything beyond the bare necessities of life, and sometimes not 
even those, up from Balaklava to the camp, prevents them from 
sharing in the many comforts which are lying in such heaps, both 
on board ships and in store at that place. Many of the ‘ navvies’ 
have now arrived, and I hope that by their exertions the Bala- 
klava road may soon assume a different aspect, and some means 
of conveyance may be invented. The warm clothing, I am 
happy to say, is served out, and the decrease of sick in our army is 
considerable in consequence; but we have now barely 15,000 men 
left, 5800 having died or been invalided in December, and 6500 
in January. The mismanagement in all departments has been 
most infamous, and I hope, when there is time, that the most 
searching inquiries will be made into the causes which have led to 
the disastrous state of affairs out here. As far as the hospitals are 
concerned, Scutari, Therapia, &c., affairs in them are now, I be- 
lieve, very well arranged; but from the letters I see, I fancy that 
such things as wine, nourishing viands, tea, arrowroot, &c., are still 


not so plentiful as they should be. As‘far as lint, bandages, linen, 
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&c., are concerned, they are quite overstocked with them, and do 
not know where to put all they get. When we came out, three 
months since, we landed several tons of those things at Scutari, 
and they had then a ten years’ supply, at the rate of 30,000 
wounded men per annum. As almost every ship that has arrived 
since has brought out more or less lint, linen, &c., I calculate that 
they must have now a supply for nearly one hundred years. The 
French have now about 70,000 men here, and their works are all 
ready. Ours are nearly so, and there is a report that we shall take 
the place in a few days. I place no credit in it, as there have been 
nothing but reports of that sort ever since we arrived. The papers 
say, if we do not take it before the 15th, that peace will put an 
end to all operations. I hope not. Sebastopol, in my opinion, 
must fall, and the Russian fleet be destroyed, or the Czar’s power 
in the Black Sea will remain uninjured, and in less than three 
months after peace is declared he will be stronger than ever. 

‘The winter out here has been a variable one, flying suddenly 
from bitterly cold weather, with frost and snow, to beautiful mild 
days, with the thermometer at 45. Last night was a bitter night— 
heavy gusts of the coldest wind I ever experienced. To-day the 
sun is out; there is a gentle, mild breeze, and every one would 
think that we are far advanced in the spring.” 

The hope of taking Sebastopol before spring has, since winter 
set in, been a fond, unsubstantial dream. It cannot be taken until 
the north side be duly besieged, with, besides, a covering army on 
the Belbek or the ‘Tings, to keep the field force of the enemy 
at a distance. There is no organisation in the best army that 
Turkey possesses, with even Omar Pasha at its head, that can 
enable it to accomplish these operations in the dead of winter by 
a flank march from Eupatoria, in the face of the Russian armies 
acting from their centrical bases of Simpheropol and Bakt¢hi-Sarai. 
After the failure of the first bombardment, the Allies should at 
once have left Sebastopol to an isolated fate, and have converted 
the basis of the Russian operations into theirs. The men of Alma 
were more than powerful enough to meet the Russians in the field : 
witness Inkerman, fought after the latter had received considerable 
reinforcements. The Allies have not a sufficient force at their 
command so far to strengthen the Turkish contingent as to ensure 
success, and should any premature movement be attempted they 
will receive a blow which will go far to put Turkey beyond the help 
of her physicians. It is under these circumstances that they have 
apparently made the Tchernaya the line of cover. But will it 
suffice? It does not command the north forts. , 

Reinforcements must arrive from France and England, from 
Piedmont, from the Mediterranean garrisons, and from India, 
before there will be an army in the field really equal to the task 
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which lies before it, and which might have been so much lightened 
had the Allies pushed on to the siege of the northern forts of 
Sebastopol immediately upon the success of Alma; or, failing upon 
taking up a position to the south, to make any impression by land 
or by sea. upon the stalwart fortress, they had proceeded to 

the army of relief in the field, and leaving Sebastopol stric 
blockaded, had proceeded by the occupation of Baktchi-Sarai ak 
Simpheropol to perfect the mvestment of the fortress, while they at 
the same time kept open their communications northwards with 

toria, and eastwards with Alushta. 
near at hand general bombardment has been much spoken of 

lately, and it is still to be hoped may be tried; but from all that can 
be gathered from the testimony of those who are engaged in the 
aege, the Russians possess such prodigious resources in artillery 
pe ammunition, that they will fire four or five to one when that 
bombardment shall take place. True, the French have nearly 
levelled the flag-staff battery, the key on the south to the town of 
Sebastopol; but the Russians have been indefatigable in raising new 
defences within the one that has been jeonepek: and it is supposed 
mined and countermined. It is a matter of considerable Joubt 
among well-informed military men, if the Allies should sueceed in 
entering the body of the place, if such of the assailants as escaped 
mimes, barricades, and loopholed walls, would not be annihilated, 
or, to use am expression of Colonel Napier’s, ‘‘ pounded into dust,” 
by the overwhelming fire of the northern forts. 

It would certainly appear wise to ensure success with the least 
possible loss of life, and the best policy, under existing circum- 
stances, is to relax the long-maintained fearful tension of mind and 
body which has already cost, Britain at least 20,000 of her noblest 
sons, by limiting exertion to the maintenance of the positions and 
communications of Balaklava and Inkerman, to invigorate, for re- 
newed activity under a vernal sun, the little band that remains, by 
every comfort of food, clothing, fuel, and shelter that England can 
bestow, and to await the arrival of favourable weather, and of such 
reinforeements as shall render the investment of the north and south 
forts effectual, and yet leave a covering army on the Belbek or 
Tchernaya, before the final assault is attempted. The army is not 
strong enough, nor is the weather favourable to adopting the more 
comprehensive operations of beating the army in the field, and 
oceupying Baktchi-Sarai and Simpheropol, as it still was up to the 
end of October. The choice of two evils remains—of sacrificin 
the army slowly in the trenches or more sweepingly in the ruins 0 
Sebastopol, or of withdrawing to recover anngih and efficiency 
for a new campaign. Wellington twice raised the siege of Badajos 
to drive off a relieving army from his rear. The Russian ——— 
army must be first engaged, defeated, and dispersed, Sebastopo 
regularly invested, and the northern forts effectually silenced, if not 
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captured, before the allied flags wave over Sebastopol, to remain 
there for a week. 

The irresolution, want of capacity, or absence of co-operation 
between army and navy, which rendered the victory of Alma a 
barren triumph, remain still to be explained. The army detained 
for two days attending to the wounded and burying the dead, when 
the co-operation of a detachment of marines might have left the 
advance of men flushed with success free and open—the strange 
inaction of three powerful fleets, which ought at the same moment 
to have assaulted the fortress, its defenders absent, and its little 
rison panic-struck—and the turning away from the northern forts, 
by what was at first accepted as a masterly maneeuvre to obtain 
a basis of operations, but which has since proved to be more like a 
trap into which the gallant Allies marched with flying colours, seem 
at present so many great mysteries of generalship, too profound to 
be penetrated by ordinary visions, or too comprehensive to be 
grasped by common intellects. The results, however, are before 
us; and so much more easy is it to eriticise than to originate, that 
common sense will judge by these, and not by what was projected 
or mtended to be accomplished. If the French army of 1812 was 
lost by the climate, it was because Napoleon was out-manceuvred 
by the destruction of Moscow; but the Allies have not been out- 
manceuvred in the Crimea; whenever they have come in contact 
with the Russians, the thorough-bred heroes of which both armies 
are composed have beaten them with comparative ease and greatly 
inferior numbers, but in no instance with any result. The forts of 
the north commanded the city, as well for the Allies as for the 
Russians; the victory on the Alma left them almost defenceless, 
the chance was neglected; the defeat at Inkerman opened the 
portals of the interior, there was no spirit to advance, to relinquish 
the impossible task in hand, and drive the relieving army from its 
strongholds; the enemy appeared once more at Balaklava, and the 
opportunity of a general engagement and a decisive defeat was 
converted into a disastrous skirmish. 

A continental authority has justly observed, that the compara- 
tive inaction in which the Allies have been permitted to remain 
since the 20th of September has proved more murderous than a 
pitched battle, more terrible than a siege, and may be regarded as 
an act of suicide. Why, it is now asked, was not Prince Napoleon, 
commanding as he did the third division, summoned to attend 
the Council of War held on the 6th of November, the day after 
the battle of Inkerman, and the day on which, as is now positively 
stated, it was resolved that the assault should be indefinitely 

stponed? What were the motives, it is asked, on which such a 

ision was founded? Was there, in reality, any other cause 
than the one so often alleged, for the chief of the third division 
of the French army quitting the Crimea on the 7th of November, 
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declaring at the same time that he should not return, and renounc- 
ing all command under the orders of the present General-in-Chief 
of the Army; and if there be any other cause, what is its nature? 
Was there any reason, other than the plea of ill-health, for the 
Duke of Cambridge giving up his command and quitting the 
Crimea? And, though last, not least, was ill-health the only cause 
of General Evans's leaving? and if his health had been robust 
instead of feeble, were there any reasons which would have 
rendered his remaining in the Crimea disagreeable, difficult, if not 
impossible ? 

hen, again, look at what has been done by the navy, once the 
pride and the boast of Great Britain! We do not allude here to 
the promenade navale in the Baltic; the deeds in the Black Sea are 
almost their counterpart. Throughout the year Russian ports have 
been open, countless batteries have been thrown up on the Danube, 
Odessa is fast becoming a miniature Sebastopol, Anapa and the 
building-yard of Cherson still exist—a new iger is said to be 
building in the latter—we have not offered to dispute the passage 
of the Dneiper, which, with a few steam gun-boats, might have 
been easily done, the Asiatic army is not cut off from its resources, 
less that of the Crimea. The Grand Dukes are once more at 
Sebastopol, with the reinforcements anticipated by sledges, and not 
an attempt was made to see if they could not be shelled off Pere- 
kop, or on the still more exposed line of the Arabat. 

Attacking the outward forts of Sebastopol at a distance of some 
2000 yards, really seemed, it has been remarked, as if these 
modern Benbows expected stone and mortar to fall down and 
worship at their majestic presence. The day after that tremendous 
assault, the redoubtable forts looked as if they had had the chicken- 
pock—a very ominous result! Then, again, can any one doubt 
but that an energetic captain, with a Tine-of- battle ship’s crew, 
could not have put an end to the chaos at Balaklava, could not 
have ranged the ships, landed his marines, and formed a harbour- 
police of them and of the blue-jackets in boats, and have got ready 
clothing for 2000 men at a time, who might have marched down, 
clothed themselves, filled their bellies at the same time, and gone 
on their way to the camp rejoicing, to send down another batch? 
But no; everywhere apathy and incapacity have reigned supreme, 
and the only hope we have of better things is a last laconic state- 
ment of Admiral Lyons, that there has been a council (wrung from 
the slothful leaders by the goading of the press) held on the state 
of the harbour, and that some measures will be taken which it is 
to be hoped will be beneficial. How long ago ought not these 

steps to have been taken? 
_ An inquiry into the state of our army in the Crimea, and of the 
causes that led to it, has been at once demanded by a large legisla- 
tive majority and by the unanimous voice of the country. Every 
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one wishes to know to whom ought to be attributed the deplorable 
condition to which the army is reduced. Lord Panmure himself 
admits that if a naval officer who meets with a mischance is sum- 
moned to a court-martial, a general who may lose three-fourths of 
an army of 54,000 men, mainly by causes that were avoidable by 
foresight, management, and energy, ought not to be let off scot 
free. No doubt the great retrenchment party are primarily re- 

nsible for our army having fallen into such an inefficient state 
since Wellington returned from France. It is to these retrench- 
ments in part, and to misapplied means in still greater part, that 
we are indebted for all deficiencies of commissariat and of trans- 
port, for a deficient medical administration, and for having to send 
out boys when men are wanted; but this does not at all take away 
from the responsibility of those who undertook to carry on a 
distant campaign with 54,000 of our chosen and bravest troops, 
and have x ot out of three-fourths that are disabled, nearly 
one-half to perish of actual fatigue, want, and starvation, or of 
diseases engendered by these. 

A ministry broke down with the heavy burden of this great 
responsibility—day after day, till the very patience of the country 
was exhausted, the same evils going on the while in an aggravated 
ratio, with no one to look to them—a coterie, who rule the destinies 
of Great Britain, were endeavouring to make themselves mutually 
agreeable to one another in office. The difficulty did not lay so 
much in who. was to come in, but in choice of situations; hence 
several would-be premiers had to give way to the chosen of the 
majority—Lord Palmerston—whose name is a host, and from 
whom great things were expected. But sad at first was the dis- 
appointment—great men were to be incapable, perverse, almost 
criminal; no inquiry was to be made: things were to remain as they 
were before, and the just indignation of the public, the angry cry 
of mourning relatives, children, wives, and brothers, were to be 
assuaged and stifled by a few commissioners, sent to the spot to 
quarrel over the bones and ashes of a lost army. 

The ministry itself presented notable deficiencies. Instead of 
Lord Ellenborough, whose civil and administrative abilities have 
been tried during the wars of Affghanistan and the Punjaub, and 
who has shown not only the talent, foresight, and wisdom of a 
successful ruler, but also the grandeur of conception of an Oriental 
chieftain, we have a chronic invalid of some political repute, but 
of little administrative experience, and strong partisan feelings. 
Public opinion pointed to Mr. Layard as the new Under-Secretary 
of War. If not well initiated in the routine of office, his intimate 
acquaintance with the East would have more than counterbalanced 
such deficiency, and he who, with no other resources than a few Nes- 
torians and some dozens of half-tamed Arabs, could transport those 
gigantic bulls we see in the British Museum from the mounds 
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of Nineveh down to the Tigris, would have been the most likely 
man to have thrown a little movement into the transport system 
in the Crimea. But no; the traditions of family carry everything. 
A scion of the Peels was nominated, alth chiefly celebrated 
as one of the most persevering obstructives of the red-tape school. 
Yet were these the two most important appointments at the present 
moment, and under existing exigencies ! 

Numerous new appointments were to be made, but nobody 
was to be removed, however incapable he might have shown 
himself to be. Government intended itself to be a committee, 
and to sit in inquiry in the first place, and at the head of all, u 
its own misdeeds. For, with the exception of one or two mem 
of the cabinet, and an occasional change of place, it was the same 
ministry precisely over again. Some approximation was to be 
effected between the Ordnance and the Horse Guards: while the 
discipline remained with the commander-in-chief, the civil depart- 
ment reverting to the secretary-at-war—a very proper arrangement. 
Major-General Simpson, an aged man, goes out in the anomalous 
position of chief of the staff: to take Lord Raglan’s duties without 
assuming his place, and to recommend Lord Raglan to make what 
changes he may think proper in these departments. Did Lord 
Raglan want these recommendations? If he had found any defi- 
ciencies in the relatives around him, he had the power to change 
them, without any tardy recommendations at the eleventh hour. 


The twelfth has not yet come. What was wanted was the change 
itself, not the ~~ to recommend changes, which, even if 
r 


effected, can work little good, so long as the head remains without 
the vitality and energy essential to success. 

A bill is to be passed for enlisting older men for a period of two 
or three years, to remedy an imaginary mortality among the young 
and unseasoned—a perfect illusion: all experience teaches that the 
young run less danger in change of climate than the old. The 
hospitals are to irae They may be so to a great extent, 
but nothing will clean old Turkish barracks of vermin save 
burning them down. New huts on the shores of the Black Sea 
would have been the proper things. The transport service is at 
length to be put under the superintendence of a board; the 
medical department at home is to be remodelled; a separate 
department of land transport is to be organised, akin to what 
Lord Palmerston called “ the ancient waggon-train;” as if all the 
field-officers of the present day did not belong to that period of 
remote antiquity ! sects were to be sent for to Constanti- 
nople; Sir John M‘Neil and a commission are to be sent out to 
institute a rigid inquiry into the deficiencies in the commissariat; 
a direct communication is to be established between Scutari and 
England to bring home the sick and wounded; and lastly, no 
efforts are to be spared to reinforce the army. The only sacrifice 
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made is that of Sir John Burgoyne; the only man who is latterly 
said to have, like the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Napoleon, Sir 
de Lacy Evans, and some other generals of division, advocated 
more resolute measures—even to an appeal to the bayonet—is 
i by General Harry Jones, of one-gun celebrity at Bomar- 
sun 


Many of these promises of improvement look well and hopeful, 
but the working, as far as it yet ars, is anything but equal to 
the promises given out. Generals Lord Rokeby and Barnard, the 
former deaf and short-sighted, have been sent out to commence 
their active military careers, twelve years older than Wellington, 
Nelson, and Napoleon, when they had finished theirs. This seems 
to be the age of the apotheosis of grey hairs and valetudinarianism. 
More important than all, the public did look to a young and 
energetic successor to the gallant old Napier, whose time is come 
to live in peace. The names of Nemesis and Hecla Hall, Yelver- 
ton, Keppell, Pelham, and Drummond, naturally presented them- 
selves ; we no, they did not belong to the family clique at the 
Admiralty—to the Dundases and the Elliotts. We really tremble 
for the honour and safety of the country whilst such a state of 


things is permitted. 

i old England suddenly become voiceless? Are the days for 
ever gone in which public indignation can find for itself a vent? 
Does constitutional government consist in the mute submission of 
the masses to the neglect of their every interest and feeling? We 
believe not. We feel convinced that though its outburst is yet 
smothered, that what is stirring in every man’s heart, who has a 
heart to feel for his country’s honour and his coun n’s woe, 
will manifest itself yet. Can sensible, far-sighted, practical English 
men think for a moment that our army will be revived, our mili- 
tary credit repaired, our chances of success against a strong power 
like that of Russia in any way improved, by appointing a chronic 
valetudinarian for a Minister of War, and by sending out three or 
four aged, deaf, and short-sighted generals, where energy, vitality, 
and rT of the most daring and the most vigorous description are 
wanted 

While British artillerymen and sailors still serve the guns in the 
English batteries, the infantry, hardly 10,000 men strong, have 
been withdrawn from the trenches altogether,—we need not say 
with what deep feelings of disappointment to those who have 
weathered the storm amidst all kinds of privations, and who were 
probably mainly upheld by the hopes of sharing in the honour and 

lory of the nal assault. The remnant of the British army 
(eloshed it is said now, with the exception of two regiments) is to 
be reorganised in the valley of Balaklava and of the Tchernaya, 


and then to form the covering body, with the “et of the 
€ position 


French Imperial Guard and a large body of Turks. 
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is not an inglorious one; but it has been too truly asked how 
much has the enemy increased, and how much are we diminished, 
when such an arrangement becomes necessary, and when all that 
we can do is to contribute a contingent to the covering army, 
leaving the scientific honours of the siege and the glory of the 
assault to the French, who are said—strange contrast to our mis- 
management—to present an available force at the present moment 
of some 110,000 men before Sebastopol. 

This new fact strengthens the case for inquiry. One of the 
objections pertinaciously dwelt upon to such an inquiry was, that 
it might interfere with the operations of the siege; but our part 
in the siege seems, with the exception of the manning of a few 
guns, to be really at an end; the last objection to an inquiry 
into the state of the army and the cause of the disasters in the 
Crimea, falls to the anil before the great fact of the army being 
no longer able to hold its own. 

The fact is, however, that these objections were merely evasive 
subterfuges. As one before another fell to the ground, so some 
new officer of state went with it. Lord John Russell (to whose 
labours in the cause of peace a better success may be hoped for 
than followed upon his exertions to bring a great war to a favour- 
able a showed the way; Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, 
and Mr. Sidney Herbert, when getting more closely pressed, fol- 
owed the example. 

It remains to be seen if Lord Palmerston will follow what has 
now become the fashion among statesmen—a very unsoldierlike, 
not to say ungentlemanlike desertion of their colours, without 
beat of drum or sound of trumpet. Lord Palmerston has de- 
clared himself to be opposed to an inquiry—perhaps urged to such 
opposition by the majority of his colleagues—for it is scarcely to 
be supposed that he would persevere in his place and re-form the 
cabinet unless he was prepared to give the country satisfaction 
upon the one t question which at the present moment absorbs 
all others. ith au other views or objects he can expect to 
reconstitute his cabinet—with a strong and well-knit Conservative 
body, to which the more intelligent classes look for a real reform 
in the system of promotion, in the vicious management of the 
commissariat and of official red-tapism generally, and in the con- 
duct of the war, with a confidence which was for a short time 
bestowed upon Lord Palmerston himself—we are at a total loss to 
imagine. 
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THE great event of the moment, in connexion with the progress 
of the war, is the death of the Emperor Nicholas. Before that 
great and striking incident all other occurrences fall away into 
comparative insignificance. The most vigorous-minded, the most 
astute, the most ambitious, and the most powerful monarch on 
the earth, has by the decrees of Providence been carried away at 
the very moment when, as claimant to an almost universal empire, 
he had by his vast diplomatic and military encroachments roused 
the whole of Europe to arms. Never was there so striking an 
example of the littleness of even the highest point that human 
ambition can rise to. Ina few hours he who held the destiny of 
millions in his hands, and who was sending forth daily his myriads 
to battle and to death, was less than the least of the most humble 
and persecuted of his own subjects. 

But whilst all Europe congratulated itself that one great and 
terrible presence, one active mischief, was mercifully withdrawn 
from us, and that nations were permitted once more to breathe 
free, they almost forgot, in the temporary relief thus afforded to 
them, that Nicholas was, after all, but the representative of a 
system, but so clever, so resolute, so able a representative, that, even 
admitting the system to be continued, it is ro remy not to enter- 
tain some hopes that the fearful task may fall into less competent 
and less powerful hands. 

The dena of the succession agrees, alas! but too well with 
the confessed conspiracy against the liberties of mankind. The 
Emperor Alexander IT. enjoys the reputation of being distinguished 
in the circle of his own family by moderation and virtues, which 
it was rationally to be hoped he would also exhibit on the throne. 
But, although Nicholas Paulowitch is dead, the spirits of Peter 
the Great and of Catherine II. continue to animate the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg. Boundless as was the ambition of the late 
Emperor, and relentless as was his will, he was less formidable as 
an individual than as a part of the Muscovite system of govern- 
ment. The-Muscovite party, headed by Menschikoff, Siniavin, 
and the Patriarch of Moscow, which overpowered the remon- 
strances of Nesselrode, and there is every reason to believe goaded 
on the Czar himself to his aggressions in Turkey, survives with 
undiminished strength and unaltered principles. 

The manifesto of Alexander II. solemnly announces, on the 
accession of the new Emperor to the throne, that the daring 
schemes of Peter the Great and the impious visions of Catherine 
are to be enforced upon the world—upon the whole of civilised 


Europe as well as upon semi-barbarous Asia,—the illusory promises 
VOL. XXXvit, 
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of superstition are to be upheld, and the traditions of conquest 
and of universal dominion are still to be maintained in the face of 
Europe and Asia in arms; and that not by a prince who has 
weighed the difficulties of the task, the responsibilities of a single- 
handed struggle of such gigantic proportions, and who, albeit 
gifted with unusual powers of mind and body, and a rare will and 
genius, has sunk before them, but by a prince who comes forward, 
arms in hand and his armies in the field, to wield the destinies 
of a great empire thirsting for conquest, and who thus attests, by 
his very first words, that he has inherited and grasped, as in one 
ossession, all the accumulated hopes and illusions of his dynasty. 

Whether the results of the Peace Congress will show that the 
words used by Alexander II. were mere straws thrown out to allay 
the passions of the Muscovite party, or were propounded with a 
seriousness suitable to the gravity of the occasion, a short time will 
suffice to show. The Congress assembled at Vienna is represented, 
on the part of Russia, by Prince Gortschakoff, assisted by Privy- 
Councillor M. de Titoff. Baron de Bourqueney has plenipotentiary 
— as far as regards France. Great Britain is represented b 

ord John Russell and the Earl of Westmoreland. Arif Effendi, 
the Turkish ambassador at the Imperial Court, represents the Porte; 
but, as he does not speak French, he will have the assistance of Ali 
Pacha as special commissioner. Count von Buol-Schauenstein 
will take the lead in the negotiations as the first plenipotentiary of 
Austria, and he will have the assistance of Baron von Prokesch 
Osten, who has great experience in Eastern matters, and still more 
especially of M. de Bruck, one of the most distinguished statesmen 
of Austria, and who has been called from Constantinople, where 
he so ably filled the office of Internuncio, to become Minister of 
Finance at the Imperial Court. 

M. de Bruck, by founding the Danubian Steam Company, has 
done more for the East than all the firmans of ‘Abdul Medjid; 
and, as Internuncio at Constantinople, he effected the treaty of the 
20th of June, by which the Principalities were handed over to 
Austria, and her armies placed between the Allies and the Russians. 
He is known to be averse to his country undertaking an offensive 
war against Russia. In such a war the military success is at least 
doubtful; and, in the opinion of M. de Bruck, the finances of the 
empire are not in a state to justify the commencement of a struggle 
which may last many years. M. de Bruck has always held that, 
with regard to Turkey in Europe, the danger of Muscovite aggres- 
sion could be lessened more by the development of commerce and 
agriculture, than by diplomatic or warlike struggles. We wish 
our own statesmen had entertained the same views with regard to 
the East, and opened new lines of commerce and intercommunica- 
tion, instead of giving up the navigation of the Euphrates aad 
hn upon a mere expression of disapprobation on the part of the 

te Uzar. 
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‘The appointment of such distinguished statesmen to act as pleni- 
potentiaries proves the serious intention of the Powers concerned to 
put an end, if possible, to the war in the East. A general basis 
has been gained for the settlement of various important points, 
claims, and relations which, during a series of years, have either 
actually been disputed, or have threatened to lead to conflicts—a 
general basis has been found, which will ensure the independence 
and integrity of Turkey, and the privileges of all the Christian 
subjects of the Porte, without interfering with the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, and will prevent any future encroachments on the part 
of single Powers. It is only in the details that difficulties present 
themselves, and these are of so formidable a character, that, if 
insisted upon, it is impossible not to feel that they will be fatal. 

The basis of the interpretation of the four guarantees, as drawn 
by Prince Gortschakoff, and accepted by the late Emperor 

icholas, is as follows: 

1. Abolition of the exclusive protectorate of Russia in Moldavia 
and Wallachia, the privileges of those provinces recognised by the 
Sultan being placed under the guarantees of the Five Powers. 

2. Free navigation of the Danube, according to the principles 
established by the acts of the Congress of Vienna, in the article 
on Fluvial Communications. Control of a mixed commission, 
which would be invested with the necessary powers to destroy the 
obstacles existing at its mouths, or which might at a later period 
be formed there. 

3. Revision of the treaty of the 13th of July, 1841, to attach 
more completely the existence of the Ottoman Empire to the 
balance of Europe. ‘I do not,” adds Prince Gortschakoff, “ refuse 
to come to an understanding, in formal conferences for peace, on 
the means which the three Courts may propose to put an end to 
what they call the preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, on 
condition that, in the choice of those means, there be not one of a 
nature to infringe upon the rights of sovereignty of my august 
master on his own territories (chez lui). 

4. “ A collective guarantee of the Five Powers (substituted for 
the exclusive patronage possessed hitherto by some of them) for 
the consecration and observance of the religious privileges of the 
different Christian communities, without distinction of form of 
worship, on condition that the realisation of the solemn promises 
made in the face of the world by the great Christian Powers shall 
be a serious and conscientious work, and that the protection 
promised shall be efficacious, and not a vain word.” 

Notwithstanding the warlike character of the manifesto of 
Alexander II., proofs of a desire to negotiate were presented by 
the fact that, eight-and-forty hours after he had received the news 
of the death of his Imperial master, Prince Gortschakoff was 
informed by telegraph that, though fresh powers would imme- 
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diately be sent out to him, he was in the mean time to treat in 
virtue of those he had received from the late monarch. Prussia, 
which is more inclined to peace than even Austria, gave circula- 
tion to a report that the version of Count Buol, which had no 
reference to the protest raised by Prince Gortschakoff for the pro- 
tection of his Imperial master’s sovereignty chez lui, had been 
accepted at St. Petersburg. We do not atone anything of the 
kind. On the contrary, it is more generally understood that 
Austria sides with Russia upon that point. France and England 
are generally understood to insist upon the razing of the fortifica- 
tions of Sebastopol, and reducing the Russian fleet in the Black 
Sea. That Russia will never accede to such a version of the third 
point it is needless to point out. The idea is also generally enter- 
tained that the Emperor of Austria is disposed to think more 
favourably than before of the feasibility of peace, without the 
terrible alternative of the destruction of Sebastopol, which the 
allied armies have hitherto failed in effecting after so long and so 
painful a siege, and which, therefore, he thinks can hardly be de- 
manded of the Russians. It is said that the Emperor of Austria 
does not, on reflection, think that the opening of the Danube, the 
freedom of the navigation of the Black Sea, and the surrender, on 
the part of Russia, of the exclusive protection of the Danubian 
ere are concessions of small value; and that, as an equivalent 
or the integrity of Sebastopol, the liberty to the maritime Powers 
to establish commercial ports or emporia on the southern coast of 
the Euxine, on points such as Batum, Trebizond, or Sinope, would 
be a sufficient guarantee for the original objects of the war—the 
independence and integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and again for 
the security of our Indian possessions. Notwit 9 the tone 
of the late Russian manifesto, the Emperor Francis Joseph believes 
that the Czar would accept such conditions, and is anxious to 
impress upon England that they ought to be taken into serious 
consideration. There are even persons who are anxious to propagate 
the idea that England will not be regardless of such arguments, 
and that she will not fail to impress her powerful ally with her own 
ultimate convictions. But the same idea of the sufficiency of such 
an arrangement is not attributed to the Emperor of the French, 
who, we are told, is likely to be the great, if not the only, obstacle 
to peace, and whose equanimity is said to have been disturbed by 
the turn which matters have pe ti at Vienna. 
Little faith can be attached to these political on dits, which 
breathe too much of that policy which seeks to gain its ends by 
sowing diffidence and dissension. It is not likely that the Allies 
do not perfectly agree as to the version of the Four Points, or 
Guarantees. At the same time, there is no doubt but that success 
at Sebastopol would materially aid the labours of the Congress. 
Austria would be released of the necessity in which she feels 
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herself placed of es the pretensions of Russia upon that 
point. How it would act upon Russia, it would be more difficult 
to say. We cannot conceive that so great a Power will ever 
voluntarily concede to having a limb lopped off in so unceremonious 
a manner. If peace is not concluded upon the Austro-Russian 
version of the four guarantees, it is difficult to imagine any proxi- 
mate conclusion of the war, of which the reduction of Sebastopol 
would be only the prelude. Should France and a es agree to 
the version adopted by Russia and Austria, then Turkey would 
most assuredly be a dissentient. The Sultan will by no means 
desiderate French and English commercial entrepdts on his shores. 
Austria also, in entertaining such an idea, removes such as far as 

ossible from her own territories, and hints at Batum—first on the 
ss port in which for three months in the year even the 
acclimated natives cannot live! Sinope is the best point for the 
English commercial emporium in the Black Sea, and after it 
Trebizond; and Varna is probably the best port for France. It 
would, however, be still more desirable that a free port—say Galatz 
—should be opened on the Danube, and placed under the protection 
of the Five Powers. 

That the political tendencies of the Emperor Alexander IT. are 
towards peace is, we have seen, pretty generally entertained. It 
has even been stated that the fresh instructions issued to Prince 
Gortschakoff in Vienna, are but the renewal and confirmation of 


those he had already received under the late Emperor. The 
nomination of Count Riidiger—a distinguished member of the so- 
called German party, and a man of great moderation—to the com- 
mand of the Guard, has been viewed in the same light. It is also 
said that Prince Paskiewitch disapproves of the calling out the 
general militia, as a a measure by no means in harmony with 


the professed object of the Vienna Conferences. The wish for 
peace leads many to hold by mere straws. At the very moment 
that the Conferences are going on, the Russians have withdrawn 
the permission of the free navigation of the Lower Danube. Their 
flotilla is again cruising below Reni. They have completely 
destroyed the port of Sulina, and pulled down the lighthouse. 
Of the formidable fortifications which the Allies were said to. 
have constructed on the right bank of the mouth of the Sulina, 
nothing has been seen by the Austrian merchantmen which have 
come up the river. Ismael is being reinforced from Leova and 
other places on the left bank of the Pruth, and everything would 
seem to indicate that the Russians entertain no fear of any 
molestation from the Austrians. Hence, nearly the whole force 
which Russia has in the southern provinces can be directed during 
these untoward Conferences against the Allies in the Crimea. 

The French would induce us to believe in quite a different state 
of things. An idea is pretty generally entertained in France, 
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that, 3 the Conference to fail in its objects, an Austrian 
army under Coronini, if not under the Emperor Francis Joseph in 
person, and to be composed of some 60,000 men, is to make a 
junction with the French division proceeding under the Emperor 
Napoleon III., and together they are to effect the reduction of Ismael 
a=? the opening of the mouth of the Danube. This effected, 
both armies will invade Bessarabia, and not stop, unless obliged to 
do so by military reverses, till they arrive at the pass of Perecop 
and Genitchi, thus placing the army of the Crimea between two 
fires. The plan of the campaign is a very good one, and worth 
of the genius and military sagacity of Napoleon III. It is, ialeuk, 
the best that could be projected, if combined with naval attacks 
upon Ackerman, Ovidiopol, Odessa, and Kherson, to defeat Russian 

wer on that part of the Euxine, and recover the Principalities, 
Dansitiie, and the Crimea, to a general civilisation. What faith 
can be placed in the probability of its execution we are at a loss 
to conceive. If Austria sides with Russia in the version of the 
point which is rejected by the Allies, it is obvious that she 
relieves herself of all warlike responsibilities that follow upon that 
rejection. 

The preparations of Great Britain during the holding of the 
Conferences for the campaign of the ensuing summer are of a 
no less portentous and formidable character. It is impossible to 

se the list of the naval armament now assembling at Spithead, 
in order to proceed to the Baltic, under the command of Admiral 
Richard Dundas, upon the opening of the navigation, without a 
return of that pride and confidence in the resources of this great 
empire which the disgraceful management in the Crimea, and the 
a results of the last naval campaign, had so grievously 
shaken. 

The committee appointed to inquire into the causes of disasters, 
than which never was anything more disgraceful to a nation, pro- 
ceeds at the same time steadily and most satisfactorily in its course. 
If the committee, indeed, produced no other beneficial result than 
that of exposure and mismanagement and incapacity in certain 
quarters, it would have done a world of good. So long as charges 
of such a description came from the letters of actual sufferers and 
from correspondents to the papers, there were always plenty of 
people ready to contradict them, or to disavow the statements alto- 
gether; but we have now important and unanswerable facts, 
exactly, circumstantially, and authoritatively stated; and it will be 
no longer possible for the guilty to avoid the reprehension of the 
public, however much they may be inclined to pass over their de- 
merits in official quarters. What would we say, were the answer 
left to public opinion, ought to be the punishment inflicted on a man, 
who at a time when, according to the testimony of the captain of 
the Himalaya, fuel was much wanted by the army, and was pressed 
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for the service of government—in other words, when the lives of 
many of our brave soldiers depended upon it—sends back a load of 
charcoal to Constantinople, and that even after Captain Kellock 
had offered to land it by his own boats and with his own crew? 
We fear the answer would be very brief, and not at all of a highl 
dignified character. What, also, can be said in favour of the intel- 
ligence and activity of those concerned, who allowed one of the 
largest and most efficient steamers in the mercantile marine to re- 
main unemployed for nearly three weeks, when there was plenty 
of forage, fuel, and provisions on the coast of Asia Minor within a 
day's sail? What, also, of a harbour allowed to remain “in a 
beastly condition, with offal floating about,” when a competent 
authority tells us that with one hundred men he could have cleaned 
out harbour and town in a week? What, also, of leaving so many 
fine ships to go to wrack outside the harbour in the storm of No- 
vember, when, according also to competent authority, the harbour 
of Balaklava could hold fifty large vessels? 

Contractors will no doubt say that they suit the quality and 
character of the article to the price given by Government; but 
when Government gives a contract it expects the article contracted 
for to be delivered appropriate for the purposes to which such 
article is applied. Thus, if they give a contract for rum, they do 
not expect rum-and-water ; if for shoes, they expect them to fit and 
wear. But contractors appear to enjoy an extraordinary latitudi- 
nariapism and laxity of principle in their views of doing business. 
If they supply shoes, their part of the duty is performed—they are 
not made to fit or to wear. So also with respect to edged tools 
—they are like Moses’s razors, made to sell, not to shave. The 
bills supplied to the troops, and upon which, poor fellows, they de- 
pended for their scanty supply of fuel, according to a competent 
witness, when used for the = intended, pieces chipped out 
of the edges an inch long. e pickaxes broke, and the shovels 
were worse than the picks. There must be a sad decline in public 
morality in this country when such things are tolerated. At the 
very onset of this war the first thing that happened was a glaring 
delinquency on the part of a hay-contractor. Had such an offence 
been visited with the punishment due to it, and the culprit had 
been whipped at the cart-tail from one end of London to the other, 
we probably should not have heard of flannels for boys being sent 
out to men, boys’ shoes warranted to crumble to pieces in a few 
days, and tools which might just as well have been made of wood, 
What a humiliating spectacle does all this present of the intelli- 
gence, morality, and real efficiency of this great empire! 

The whole commissariat department, Sir De Lacy Evans de- 
clared, was utterly inadequate everywhere—at Scutari, at Varna, 
in the Crimea. There were no preparations for landing at Bala- 
klava. The orderlies were the disorderlies of the army, and drank 
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up the port wine given out for the patients. At the very time that 
Lord Raglan was himself complaining that the horses were perish- 
ing for want of hay, a large supply had been for weeks detained at 
Constantinople for want of orders. Ships were _ for weeks 
unloaded in the harbour of Balaklava, thus needlessly occupyin 
the area of that small harbour, besides depriving the army of medica 
stores, comforts, and proper clothing. It was proved that the 
medical officers of the army were usually allowed only one-tenth of 
the medicines they absolutely required, while some of the most ne- 
cessary drugs had been entirely exhausted. (No wonder, when the 
medical chests were packed alongside of cannon-balls and shells.) 
It was proved that the commonest medical comforts were rarely 
procurable. It was proved that many hundreds of sick, for whom 
no transport could be found, were lying at the camp on the bare 
ground, in crowded tents, in utter want of common conveniences, 
and that at a time when the hospitals were so crammed that the 
medical officer could not kneel in them. It was proved that the 
dead were buried without blankets, lest they should be disinterred 
for the sake of the warm covering so eagerly sought for. It was 
proved that vessels, hired at an expense of 100/. a day, were de- 
tained from ten days to a fortnight at Constantinople taking in 
coal that could have been put on board in one day at Malta. It 
was proved that transport vessels, hired at the same high terms, 
besides being uselessly detained for varying periods of time, were 
also sent to and fro upon useless errands, and that these were com- 
mon occurrences. It was proved by the computation of a mercan- 
tile man that about one-third less transports would have done the 
same work under a better system, and that whereas any mercantile 
firm would have taken up steamers at so much per available ton- 
nage, Government took them up by register tonnage, including the 
engine-room. As to what has been shown by Mr. Stafford and 
others regarding the state of the hospitals, it is too horrible to 
repeat; while the evidence of Dr. Smith, the medical director, 
shows that the whole system of things wants remodelling. ‘“ No 
‘ Arabian Nights,’ no ‘ Stories of Wise Men of Gotham,’” it has 
been too truly observed, ‘ever matched the stupidities, the perver- 
sities, the downright malignities of office.” 

Another and a very important object to be gained by the in- 
quiry, is the necessity plainly manifested for abolishing forthwith 
the pedantic system of routine observed in the administration of 
our military departments, and which makes of every Jack-in-office 
an obstruction to the transaction of business. No doubt official 
formalities of some kind are absolutely necessary, but when they 
are carried to such an extent as to impede and neutralise the very 
objects which are sought to be obtained by them, they become 
painfully ridiculous; and when they entail disasters and loss of life, 
they become contemptuously humiliating. After the evidence 


given by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, of the delay 
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met with in obtaining the daily rations of the men, from want of 
proper forms, and of the most provoking stubbornness on the part 
of the commissariat officers, even when labouring under a mistake; 
and the evidence of General Bentinck, who had a voucher for 
rations for his men sent back to him by the commissariat “ be- 
cause it was signed half an inch too low,” we feel no misgivings 
but that the system has received its death-blow. It was just what 
was wanted to give the climax of absurdity to office traditions. 
The disappointment and consequent irritation of the revolu- 
tionary party at the aspect assumed by the war in the East—the 
Western Powers seeking everywhere the alliance of empires and 
of hereditary sovereignties in their great undertaking of curbin 
the traditionary policy of aggrandisement of the Czars, castead 
of rousing extinct nationalities into life, and involving all Europe 
in an incendiary war—has found an outlet in a pamphlet of a most 
reprehensible description, being a Memoir addressed to the Go- 
vernment of the Emperor Napoleon III., by a General Officer, 
and attributed by the Belgian newspapers to the ex-Montagnard, 
Prince Napoleon. ‘That the punnaphles in question should be most 
malignant in its nature, incorrect in its details, and mischievous in 
its tendency, is no proof of its unprincely origin, A prince may 
make such errors as attributing the obtaining of the firmans in 
favour of the Latin Church—which, if they did not secure the keys 
of Jerusalem, at all events opened the doors to the present war—to 


M. Delacour instead of M. de Lavalette, just as well as any other 
hasty political — more anxious to establish a point than to be 


correct in his details. A prince may, under certain circumstances, 
be as hostile to the policy of his kinsman as any other man; as 
bitter against his comrades in arms as any admiral of a British 
fleet; and as contemptuous against his allies as any Chinese or 
Japanese exclusive. But still it is undoubtedly wiser and more 
conciliatory to impute the composition of the ‘* suppressed pam- 
we to persons on whom Prince Napoleon unwisely bestowed 

is confidence, and who are evidently using his name to promote 
the secret purposes of anarchy and revolution. 

So disingenuous, and so personal is this attack upon the allied 
armies and their commanders, and so manifestly absurd and ridi- 
culous are the details and comments made upon the conduct of the 
war and passing events, that we should not stop to notice such, if 
they did not involve the consideration of questions, in the sifting 
of which we have also been at issue with others. 

With regard to the assertion that Napoleon III. went to war in 
order to give an outlet to French activity, restrained by the coup 
d'état, and to give a glorious occupation to the army compromised 
by the civil war, laying aside its manifest malignancy, its in- 
correctness is sufficiently testified by the fact that Napoleon III. 
withdrew his pretensions to superior influence at the Holy Places, 
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when he found that to uphold them would involve war with 
Russia; and it was only when Prince Menschikoff exacted more 
than equality between the Latin and Greek Churches, and gave in 
his ultimatum demanding for the Czar a protectorate over all the 
Christians, that France and England united to prevent a disloca- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. That there should be no mistake as 
to the intents of the late Czar, the Russians crossed the Pruth, and 
invaded the Principalities almost as soon as negotiations were 
broken off at Constantinople. 

There being no alternative left them, but either to allow the 
Ottoman Empire to pass under the yoke of the Czars, or to take 
up arms in its defence, our pamphleteer proclaims that the desire 
of forming a coalition of sovereigns, instead of forming a coalition 
of peoples, against despotism, was the error which destroyed in one 
single campaign the forces of the Western Powers. This would be 
the kind of language that would be used to describe the same event 
by Kossuth in our own country. Pamphleteers and popular orators 
may advocate such an insane and suicidal policy, but it has not 
hitherto found the support of a single statesman or influential 
political writer. It would not only have been suicidal to England 
and France, but worse than criminal to the “ peoples” implied, 
. have exposed them without cause to the just reprisals of all 

urope. 

But of all coalitions, that with Austria is the most offensive to 
the pamphleteer. ‘He will separate himself, if it be necessary,” 
he writes, “upon this point, of Napoleon III. from all the members 
of his own family, and he will request them, if he has not already 
done so to some of them, not to trouble him with any observations 
upon this subject.”* And further on he adds: “ Several members 
of the imperial family could be quoted, who are far from partici- 
pating in this absolute opinion, which constitutes a rupture, which 
has a constant tendency to widen, between the Napoleonic dynasty 
and the fundamental instincts of the French sonia.” These pas- 
sages cannot but be considered as suggestive of intimations having 
been made from members of the imperial family to their historian. 
The whole tone of the writer is also, it is to be observed, in 
describing events as they afterwards occurred, that of an eye- 
witness. There can indeed be no doubt, from intuitive evidence, 
as to the real authorship of the pamphlet. Marshal Saint Arnaud 
= in the political views of the Emperor Napoleon, and 
hence he comes in for all the blame attached to the first delays, 
which undoubtedly lay on the shoulders of his master and of the 
British Premier—Lord Aberdeen. But Marshal Saint Arnaud, in 


* This sentence is incorrectly rendered in the English version of the 
pamphlet. “ He will separate himself, upon this point, from all the members — 
of his own family, and he requests them, even if he has not done so already, to 

leave him uncontrolled by any observation on the subject.” 
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his conservative and monarchical policy, came in contact with the 
pamphleteer himself. The presence of Polish and Hungarian 
officers at head-quarters was discountenanced. The object, we are 
told, was to reach Count Branicki, a’personal friend of Prince 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The Prince demanded from him an expla- 
nation. The Marshal answered, that he had only obeyed the oa 
of the Government of the Emperor. 

‘Prince Napoleon,” we are again told, with plain, distinct 
emphasis, ‘‘ stopped at Constantinople.” He heard there com- 
plaints of want of succour on the Danube. But he could do 
nothing ; and declared it openly to those who would listen to him. 
His action was completely am. et by the Marshal. Very annoy- 
ing this, no doubt; but the result of the Anglo-Frank policy was 
the treaty of the 20th of June, by which Austria bound herself to 
combat any further progress of the Russians in the direction of the 
Danube. Our pamphleteer views this treaty as the explosion of 
that “great ingratitude” which had been foretold by Prince 
Schwarzenberg. He does not see, that in so stigmatising it, he 
pays the greatest possible compliment to Austrian sincerity and 
to the political sagacity of the Allies. But partisans are always 
near-sighted. He also attempts to depreciate its merits by insinu- 
ating that it was wrenched from an unwilling power, by the 
inevitable danger that would ensue in the proximity of French 
uniforms to the Hungarian frontiers, and at a short distance from 
Poland! 

Prince Napoleon, we are told, first in order, manifested extreme 
indignation at the treaty. General Bosquet uttered the word 
treason. General Canrobert expressed his displeasure at it. The 
Turks could not comprehend it. The English kept silent. Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud was radiant with joy. 

In the mean time, nostalgia, typhus fever, and cholera, deci- 
mated the troops at Varna. Prince Napoleon was among the 
sick. The policy of Saint Arnaud, M. de Bruck, and Reschid 
Pasha, made him worse. He wished to be recalled, but his wish 
was not granted. Then came the project of an expedition to the 
Crimea. It was, we are told, in a private apartment of the 
Tuileries that the idea of that expedition originated; it was con- 
ceived in solitude. Marshal Saint Arnaud made it an order of 
the day, as his own work adopted by the Emperor. A recon- 
noissance was made on the south-east coast of the Crimea. A 
council of war was called. Marshal Saint Arnaud presided, and 
advocated the expedition. Lord Raglan objected. View-Adealadl 
Hamelin treated the proposed plan as an adventure. Prince Na- 
poleon disapproved of the expedition in an absolute manner ; and 
he says that he expressed fre 2 same time his opinion, and that of 


General Bosquet and the Duke of Cambridge, whom he had seen 
the day before, and with whom he had consulted and agreed! 
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Admirals Hamelin, Dundas, Lyons, and Chamer, he adds, made a 
sign of assent. General Canrobert supported the project. Not- 
withstanding his objections, Lord Raglan wound up by giving an 
affirmative vote; General Bosquet did the same. e four in the 
minority were Admiral Senate, Admiral Dundas, the Duke of 
Cambridge, and Prince Napoleon. If this statement is true, we 
have then here the key to the ‘ timid counsels” declaimed against 
by Napoleon III., annoyed at seeing his pet project condemned, 
and irritated by its prolonged miscarriage into going to impart 
energy into the operations by his own imperial presence! 

The expedition left Varna and Baltschik on the 4th of Septem- 
ber, but had to anchor in the Gulf of Odessa, waiting for the 
English fleet; for at that period, says our pamphleteer, as well as 
at the present time, the English have always been behindhand, 
in —— of the bad administration with which they have 
to do. 

The description given of the battle of Alma contains some rare 
inaccuracies for an eye-witness. If the English did not begin the 
battle, it was by well-known pre-arrangement. They were not 
attacked by cavalry, nor were they crushed by the Russian artillery. 
They most unquestionably never withdrew behind the Alma to 
re-form, and consequently could not have reappeared on the other 
side. The Zouaves, although they distinguished themselves greatly 
by the agility with which they turned the extreme left of the 
enemy on the cliffs, did not charge the Russians with the bayonet. 
Lastly, neither General Cathcart’s division, nor the cavalry under 
Lord Lucan, were engaged. 

The Allies moved, we are told, after the loss of time too valuable 
ever to be regained, towards the Balbek, by the counsel of Gene- 
rals Bosquet, De Lacy Evans, Cathcart, and Napoleon. On the 
25th and 26th of September, owing to the left bank of the Balbek 
and the mouth being defended by earthworks and studded with 
batteries, the army performed a circular movement, and the “ fruits 
of the Anglo-French bravery at the battle of the Alma were lost.” 
The army was ‘thrown into a corner which has no other outlet 
than a weakness or a folly, a retreat or a disaster.’ 

The details of the disastrous affair of Balaklava are given with 
the same disregard to truth as those of the battle of the Alma. 
‘Generals Canrobert and Raglan attacked the Russian outposts 
with Vincennes Chasseurs and the Highlanders; ‘two redoubts 
were taken with the bayonet by our soldiers.” There is no notice 
of the repulse of the Russian cavalry by the Highlanders, or of 
the charge made by the Heavy Brigade. But the Russians re- 
treating before the Chasseurs, carried with them the cannons 
taken at the first two redoubts, and ‘the Staff-<General Lord 
Lucan galloped full speed to make the English general acquainted 
with these details,” No one, we are further told, was allowed to 
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go to the rescue, although, so great was the excitement among the 
men, that ‘ we thought they were going to march forwards with- 
out orders.” ‘ We do not ourselves,” adds the author, “ doubt of 
the success which an attack, having for its end to support or re- 
venge the English cavalry, would have had.” 

The assault was, after many postponements, fixed for the 5th of 
November. The Russians anticipated it by a general sortie. The 
battle of Inkerman, it is not generally known, was, like that of 
Alma, won by Prince Napoleon. ‘ The Prince, though exceed- 
ingly ill,” we are told, ‘‘ marched at the head of his troops. His 
first battalions were in time to charge several times at the point of the 
bayonet, which definitively determined the retreat of the enemy.” 
. Half an hour later the English would have been defeated, their 
disordered columns would have fallen back upon each other, we 
should have been surrounded, driven to the shore, and into the 
sea.” 

Finally, we are told that “the expedition is condemned; the 
first campaign has been disastrous.” ‘ The two Governments are 
fettered, ot pen therefore, impotent; they will not obtain by their 
present alliances, or by their alliances to come, the fruits which 
they expect; they will not drive Russia to a peace.” ‘The con- 
tinuance of this state of things will loosen the cordiality of their 
alliance, and end by dissolving it; they will destroy each other.” 
‘* All the advantage of this war—so full of hope in the beginning, 
so burdened with happy chances—will be for despotism, ever re- 
presented by the old Coalition. Prussia knows it; Austria, her 
fears once calmed, will see it in her turn; and Russia will seize the 
opportunity to remind them, and not in vain, of the past.” ‘* The 
expedition to the Crimea is a madness; it must be given up.” 

appily there is one better regulated mind in France than that 
of Prince Napoleon. The expedition to the Crimea, we are told 
by the Paris correspondent to the Times, as well as by our 
pamphleteer, is, rightly or wrongly, regarded in public as the work 
of the Emperor himself; and so brave and energetic a commander 
is naturally anxious, even at the risk of personal ease and comfort, 
to bring it to a successful termination, if possible. The Prince is 
to accompany the Emperor. 

“*T will not,” says the same correspondent in another letter, 
‘notice any of the rather ill-natured remarks made on this occa- 
sion ; but it must be admitted that Prince Napoleon’s case resembles 
that of a truant schoolboy, led back by the ear by some stern 
guardian of the academy he has escaped from, and a A is obliged, 
bon gré, mal gré, to complete the task allotted to him.” 

So much time has now been given for the study of Sebastopol 
and its means of defence, that we are able to form some idea of 
the nature of the operations to be undertaken. To those who 
wish to form a correct notion of the advanced line of attack on the 
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British side, we strongly recommend a careful study of the two 
topographical and panoramic sketches, representing the advanced 
lines of attack and the Russian defences in front of Sebastopol, 
by Captain Biddulph, R.A., published by Chapman and Hall 
They will see that the right and left attacks are separated by a 
deep ravine, along which winds the Woronzoff Road; and that 
both threaten that quarter of Sebastopol which is separated from 
the rest by a broad creek of the harbour, and contains the dock- 
yards, barracks, and arsenal, defended chiefly by the fire of the 
Russian batteries at the Barrack, the Redan, and the Tower of 
Malakoff. Supposing the British to have carried this part of the 
town, assisted as they are now by the French on the extreme 
right, and the French to have carried the defences on their side— 
more especially the Garden or Flagstaff Battery, which has been 
the seat of so much mining and counter-mining—the two be- 
sieging forces could be of little or no assistance to one another; 
while all the works inside the circuit of defence, the barricaded 
streets, fortified barracks and buildings and forts on the bay, 
would have to be taken in detail, and that under a terrible fire of 
the batteries on the north side. Sebastopol is not either a fort or 
a fortified city—it is a vast entrenched camp, defended by a 
number of detached forts; and these must be captured, one after 
another, before it can be reduced. To attempt such an operation, 
without even checking the northern forts by a simultaneous bom- 
bardment, seems to be a very dangerous proceeding. The diffi- 
culties to the near peat | of the fleet to render effectual 
assistance at such a conjuncture has also been increased by the 
sinking of more ships by the enemy. 

The affair of the 23rd of February, however much the real 
character of the affair may be made a matter of discussion, serves 
to show what difficulties will present themselves in assaulting so 
many strong positions. On the night of the 21st of February the 
Russians succeeded in throwing up a redoubt above the Careening 
Harbour, which commanded the approaches directed against the 
Malakoff Tower. The French fn. at once upon attacking 
this new system of defence, with a force consisting of half a 
brigade of Zouaves 1600 strong, two battalions of marine infantry 
2300 strong, and 400 volunteers ; in all, less than 4500 men. The 
Russians were prepared to receive them with some 10,000 troops. 
The French, under General Monet, stormed the redoubt in the 
most gallant manner, and held one-half of it against fearful odds, 
when the Russians succeeded in outflanking the column; the 
Marines were separated from the Zouaves and driven back; still 
the Zouaves held their position with dauntless gallantry, and even 
drove the Russian infantry back, when the batteries and ships 
opened such a terrific fire upon the work as to render it completely 
untenable. Not the failure of this attack, for there was none, but 
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the necessity for giving up the work, had, therefore, up to our 
latest intelligence, left the Russians, in the face of another and 
subsequent attack, masters of a sag which commands the 
approaches to the key, as Sir John Burgoyne designated it, 
of the whole southern line of works. Even this important 
consideration is outweighed by the lesson it teaches us, that 
when the general cmniih is made this same difficulty of effecting 
a lodgment sufficient to protect the troops from the fire of the 
other batteries, after carrying the first line of the Russian de- 
fence, may be expected to recur; and if several hundreds brave 
Zouaves have been killed or wounded in attempts to dislodge 
the Russians from a single earthwork—not even completed—what 
may not be the loss experienced in attempting to carry whole 
lines of defences of a similar description, one within another, 
strengthened by forts, towers, and batteries, and backed by town, 
and strongholds, and bastions in the rear ? 

It is said that, as a sequence to this affair, a proposition was made 
by the commander of the French to proceed to the general assault 
at once. It is scarcely credible that such an idea could have been 
entertained. By a previous bombardment, if as successful as that 
of last year, which on the English side almost silenced the Malakoff 
and Redan, and on the French dismantled the Garden Batteries, 
laid the place open, indeed, to an assault under circumstances far 
more propitious than any that have presented themselves since, we 
may reckon with tolerable certainty on dismounting, or silencing, at 
least some seventy or eighty of the enemy’s guns, and those in posi- 
tions most destructive to any body of troops advancing against the 
works of the place. Besides that the works would be more or less 
injured, the efficiency and force of the garrison would also be con- 
siderably diminished. Their gunners would be exhausted, their 
camps and the men in the town would be subject to great loss of 
life, and the fire from the ships, it is to be hoped, reduced. Under 
such circumstances a general assault would at least present some 
better elements of success than to march up, with fixed bayonets, 
in the face of tremendous batteries, the fire of each of which inter- 
sects that of the other, and sweeps the whole approach to the place, 
and of a fusillade of the whole garrison, from behind unbroken en- 
trenchments ! 

As opposed to the views of those who believe in a proximate 
bombardment and assault, and in contradiction of such speculations, 
we are assured in other quarters that preparations are making fora 
campaign of 1855 resembling in no points that of the past year. 
The phase of the struggle which is now over may, it is said, too 
truly be characterised by two words—incapacity and heroism. The 
reputation of the French and English soldier stands higher than 
ever, but the boasted superiority of civilisation has not been shown, 
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aids to success which industrial countries like France and England 
might have been expected to employ. The semi-barbarians with 
whom we contend have been found no barbarians in war; while 
the little progress made by their opponents tend to show that great 
advances in education and enlightenment do not necessarily produce 
superiority in the art of war. But the spring of 1855, it is an- 
nounced, to cheer us up in times which are pronounced by her 
Majesty’s Privy Council to be “ of great peril and perplexity,” will 
see the whole of Western science brought to bear on the struggle 
in the Crimea, and the great resources of the Allies more efficientl 

applied. The French army is now about 86,000 men; the British 
force numbers about 20,000 bayonets, and 4500 of other arms, 
being as near as possible a third of the troops which have landed 
in the East.* The Sardinian force may be expected shortly, and 
it may be looked upon as certain that, as soon as the weather 
becomes fairly settled and sufficient reinforcements arrive, the 
business of a serious campaign will begin. According to the 
opinion of some, this has already taken place; according to others, 
this commencement may be expected towards the end of March. 
The statements of different persons vary also so widely that it is 
difficult to form a judgment as to the time necessary for mountin 

the batteries, and. getting up such a quantity of ammunition as wi 

enable operations to be continued without cessation or even the fear 
of cessation. One authority allows six weeks for getting the guns 
in position, others declare two months to be hardly sufficient; 
others, again, are of opinion that there is very little hope of a large 
and regular supply of shot and shell, powder and guns, until the 
completion of the railway, which is expected about the middle of 


May. 

After the real work of the siege begins, much depends on cir- 
cumstances; but the calculations of the French engineers give 
about six weeks for the capture of the southern side, or Sebastopol 
Proper. It will then remain to be seen whether the Allies will 
commence the siege of the northern forts, or whether they will be 
content with the destruction of the town and of the fleet, which 
will follow of course. None seem to argue the possibility of hold- 
ing Sebastopol without having captured the northern side; and 
should it be determined to commence an autumn campaign on 
the northern side, it will be necessary to change our basis of opera- 
tions. It is gratifying to find, under all circumstances, that in 
no quarter does there prevail the least doubt of eventual success. 
Sebastopol can and will be taken; and the means necessary for its 
accomplishment are, it is said, known to a certainty, and it is only 
the difficulties and uncertainties that lie in the way of getting u 
those means, which prevent the date of the event being determin 
with a similar certainty. 


* According to some, the strength of the British army in the Crimea, inclusive 
of marines, ambulance, and mounted staff corps, is about 27,000. 
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The successful defence of Eupatoria by the Turks, assisted by a 
small but efficient number of Europeans, and by a few small shi 
and gun-boats, reflects the highest credit upon our allies. It is 
much to be wondered at that the generals of the Allies did not 
seize the opportunity of the check received by the Russians upon 
that occasion, to act against the advanced posts of the enemy in 
the field, since it was known that a portion of the relieving army 
had been removed for that omni object, and that the enemy 
had suffered greatly from exposure and the inclemency of the 
weather, both before and after the assault. But probably the 
same circumstances, of bad weather, an unfavourable state of the 
country, and a combination of other circumstances, as easy to 
appreciate as to recount at length, co-operated in keeping them in 
a state of inactivity. 

It is very cheering to read of the improved state of Balaklava: 
under a new commandant—Colonel Harding—everything bears 
marks of improvement. The hill-tops are adorned with clean 
wooden huts, the flats have been drained, and the filth has been 
removed, stores and barracks of wood rising up in its place by 
the newly-awakened energies of labour. This shows what can be 
done by supplanting an inefficient man by an efficient one, and an 
— system by a capable one. 

The affair off the mouth of the Kuban Lake shows also what 
might be done by a little activity on the part of the squadron. 
The Leopard and Fulton were reconnoitring towards Anapa, when 
they observed troops crossing the passage between Anapa and 
Taman: these they attacked and dispersed, and subsequently ten 
new 50-cwt. 6-inch guns, seven large boats, two ranges of barracks 
and buildings, and a quantity of military stores and provisions, 
were destroyed. 

On the other hand, it is not a little humiliating to find that not 
a fort or a battery of the enemy but mounts at the present time 
twice as many guns as in last October; that the works of the 
besieged are advancing upon those of the besiegers, that large con- 
voys of ammunition and provisions are daily entering an entrenched 
camp supposed to be in a state of siege, without its being in the 
power of the assailants even to inconvenience them. The climax to 
such a state of things is attained, when we are told that the gigantic 
steam transports which keep perpetually leaving this country and 
are never afterwards heard of, are neither used there nor here for 
any good or available wae but are kept in abeyance for a con- 
tingency which our indignation will really not permit us to consign 
to our pages. 

‘Tin lengyentichpatea assault on Sebastopol has, according to the 
latest despatch, been converted into an attack by the Russians 
upon the whole extent of the lines of the Allies! Happily the 
attack appears to have been speedily repulsed. 

2a2 
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A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY.* 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, 


Book the first. 
VII. 


HOW GAGE LOST A FEW THOUSANDS AT BASSET. 


A BETTER dinner could not be than that to which Gage and 
his friends sat down. Just the sort of easy unceremonious enter- 
tainment that the hard-drinking bloods of the last century de- 
lighted in; and that might have found favour even with some of 
the fast young men of the present generation. Restraint was 
banished from that festive board. No need for the host to bid 
his guests make themselves at home. A week’s experience of his 
princely hospitality had taught them they might do so; and this 
was just what they liked. 

But though there was no restraint, it must not be imagined 
there was no display. On the contrary, the dinner was magnifi- 
cently served, entirely on plate of silver, and the sideboard was 
gorgeously arrayed. A crowd of lacqueys in rich liveries were in 
attendance, marshalled by Pudsey and Bellairs. Delicacies the most 
refined, wines the most exquisite, furnished forth the banquet. The 
seasons were anticipated; and though it was still early spring, the 
richest fruits of summer regaled the guests. 

Habitual self-indulgence had made Gage an epicure, and a 
simple diet would have been as distasteful to him as it would 
have been to Lucullus. He enjoyed eatables for their costliness 
and rarity as much as for any other quality ; a new dish was a new 
pleasure to him; and he cared not what expense he incurred in 
gratifying his palate. On this occasion some highly-seasoned 

panish ragofits, described by Beau Freke, made their first ap- 
pearance, and were much admired,—especially by the young 
any they made him thirsty, and induced him to 
drink an unusual quantity of claret: thus probably accomplishing 
the main object of their introduction. 

_ Ifthere was not a great deal of wit among the company, there was 
infinite merriment; and Gage, at all events, thought his friends 
exceedingly pleasant fellows. ‘Their jests, it must be owned, were 
a little free, and they talked overmuch of their gallantries; but 
they one and all agreed that Monthermer was the best fellow 


* &> The Author of this Tale reserves the right of translating it in foreign 
countries, 
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breathing, and confidently predicted that he would attain the 
highest pinnacle of fashionable distinction, and become the theme 
of general admiration ; that pleasures and successes of every kind 
awaited him on his return to town; and that his conquests amongst 
the fair sex would be numberless. All this adulation was swallowed 
by Gage as readily as the claret, and it produced much the same 
inebriating effect upon him. He really believed himself the 
irresistible hero described, little dreaming how his guests were 
laughing at him in their sleeve, and what schemes they were con- 
triving against him. 

Taking advantage of his excitement, Lord Melton so dazzled 
him with the notion of the vast sums to be won at Newmarket 
and elsewhere by racing, that he commissioned the noble blackleg 
to buy him half a dozen more horses, and to engage him acouple 
of jockeys; and his accommodating lordship, we may be sure, 
consented to help in these respects, with all the pleasure in life. 

Meanwhile, the glasses were constantly replenished by the ever- 
attentive Pudsey. Jack Brassey and Nat Mist, confirmed to 
both, took their wine kindly. Brice Bunbury found the clos-de- 
vougeot delicious—magnificent, by Jove !—and stuck to it. What 
a head Brice must have had! His veins were boiling with 
Burgundy, yet he looked quite steady. Beau Freke and Sir 
Randal, as we know, had work to do, and therefore fought shy 
pol the claret, though it was of a renowned vintage, and in perfect 
order. 

But it had now become quite evident that er had had enough 
for their purpose. If he drank more, he would be too far gone. 
An immediate move must be made, and the Beau accordingly rose, 
and proposed an adjournment to the drawing-room. 

Some of the others would have willingly tarried a little longer, 
but Gage was completely under Mr. Freke’s control, and always 
ready to obey his behests. So the whole party went up-stairs— 
three or four of them with rather uncertain steps. 

The drawing-rooms were brilliantly lighted up, as if fora much 
larger assemblage than the present, and card-tables were set out. 
Coffee served, after a brief chat ~ sat down to basset; Sir 
Randal acting as tailleur, and Brice Bunbury as croupier. Un- 
luckily, Brice had no money, so Gage threw him his purse; 
but the twenty guineas it contained, being laid upon the tapis, 
were almost instantly afterwards swept off by u Freke. 
Gage’s usual ill-luck attended him, and being heated with wine, 
he played recklessly, constantly doubling his stakes. Mr. Fairlie, 
who fad joined the party in the drawing-room, and who, 


as the young man’s cashier, made a note of his losses in his 
tablettes, warned him to desist—but this only inflamed him the 
more. He would go on. What was the loss of a few thousands 
to him? And, strange to say, from that moment the capricious 
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goddess of chance deigned to cast a few smiles upon him. In an 
astonishingly short time he won back his losses, and exulted in 
the superiority of his own judgment over that of Fairlie. It had 
been well for him if he had stopped at this point. But he was 
now clearly in the vein, and must win. And so he did. He 
staked two hundred and fifty pounds and gained it. Bending the 
corner of his card, he went on, cried * A paroli,—sept, et le va!” 
and the winning card coming up again, made his gains seven 
hundred. Quinze-et-le-va followed, and gave him 15007. Now 
he glanced triumphantly at Fairlie, but the latter merely shrugged 

verybody seemed exci the progress of the game—every- 
body, Sir Randal and the of whom 
held the bank. Gage turned down the third corner of his card. 
“ A paroli,—trente, et le va.” He was a winner of 30002. 

“Ha! ha! ha! who was in the right, you or I, Fairlie ?” he 
eried, in tipsy tones. “Shall I go on, eh ?” 

** Just as you please, sir,” the steward replied, evasively. ‘* You 
had better not appeal to me. You don’t heed what I say.” 

“Then, by heaven, I won’t hesitate !” the young man exclaimed, 
a the fourth corner of his card. “A paroli, soixante, et 

va!” 

This was the highest stake that could be made according to the 
rules of the game. 

All looked at Sir Randal as he dealt the cards—quietly, grace- 
fully, as if nothing at all depended on the turn of his fingers. 
Most of them knew what would occur, but still they liked to see 
it done, and Brice Bunbury, who was up to a trick or two, 
fancied he could see the cards shifted in the skilful dealer’s hands. 
Gage appeared quite confident, and was preparing to deride Fairlie 
again, when suddenly his countenance fell. 

Luck had deserted him. A knave came up. He had lost 
60007. 

Without displaying the slightest excitement, Sir Randal stated 
the amount to Fair ie, who jotted it down in his book, and 
then, turning to Monthermer, the young baronet asked him if he 
wished to go on. 

“No, I have had enough of this,” Gage cried. ‘“Confound it! 
the cards are always against me.” 

“You had better have been content with your first losses, sir,” 
Mr. Fairlie drily remarked. 

“Sir Randal ought to give you your revenge, Monthermer,” 
Beau Freke interposed. “If you are tired of basset, we will try 
lansquenet or Spanish whist.” 

“No, no—let us play piquet,” Gage rejoined. “ I am luckier at 
that game than at any other.” 

“1 am for Pope Joan,” Brice Bunbury cried. “If Mr. Fairlie 
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will lend me ten guineas, I will pay him out of my first win- 
nin ” 

‘* Bad security, Mr. Bunbury. Shall I let him have the money, 
sir?” the steward inquired of ep. 

* Oh! of course,” the good-natured young man returned, 

And Brice became the possessor of a second purse, 

“I’m for bankafalet, or grand trick-track,” Lord Melton said. 
*€ Sit down De Meschines.” 

* Ay, sit down, Sir Randal,” Gage cried. ‘ You shan’t desert 
us. Weill play at piquet, bankafalet, or what you please,” 

“T’m sorry to baulk your humour, Monthermer,” Sir Randal 
replied, gjencing at his watch. ‘' But remember, I have to meet a 
young lady. It only wants a few minutes to the appointed hour,” 

“You may as well stay where you are,” Gage rejoined, with a 
derisive lau 4 * She won’t come.” 

“You will alter your opinion, if you choose to accompany me. 
Though you failed, there is no reason why another should not be 
; 

‘Especially a person of such irresistible attraction as Sir 
Randal de Meschines,” Gage rejoined, somewhat piqued, 

‘‘Pshaw! don’t quarrel about a woman,” Beau Freke inter- 

“We are all going with you, Sir Randal,” 

“ To assist at my triumph,” the young baronet said. 

* Rather to witness your disappointment,” Gage returned. 

‘‘ Before you go, let me make one observation, gentlemen,” Mr. 
Fairlie said. ‘‘ I have changed my opinion. I have reason to think 
my daughter will go to the Ivy Tower.” 

“To be sure she will!” Sir Randal exclaimed, triumphantly. 
*€T told you I should win my wager.” , 

‘* You are mistaken, Sir Randal,” Fairlie said. ‘ You will not 
win it. Her object is not to meet you.” 

**’*Sdeath! sir—what do you mean? Has any one dared to 
interfere with my appointment ?” 

‘You will allow the young lady to choose for herself, I pre- 
sume, Sir Randal,” Gage remarked. “If she prefers some one 
else to you, it cannot be helped—ha! ha!” 

7 May Task who is the favoured individual?” Beau Freke in- 

uired. 

‘“‘ If I am rightly informed, and I believe my intelligence to be 
correct, it is Mr, Arthur Poynings,” Fairlie answered. 

The mention of this name produced an instantaneous effect upon 
Gage, rousing him to sudden anger. 

** Arthur Poynings!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ Does he presume to 
come hither ? But the thing appears incredible, How should an 
appointment have been made with him ?” 

‘Clare, I regret to say, has written to his sister Lucy, express- 
ing a wish to have an interview with Arthur this evening, at the 
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very spot and hour appointed by Sir Randal. I have seen the 
messenger who brought back an answer from Miss Poynings stating 
that her brother would come.” 

“Tf this be true, he shall have reason to regret the visit,” Gage 
exclaimed. 

“Let us go, or I shall be late,” Sir Randal said. “I must 
not keep a lady waiting. This is my affair, Monthermer.” 

‘No, it is mine,” the other rejoined. “I will yield my right 
of quarrel tono man. The affront is to me, if this puppy presumes 
to come here uninvited, and he shall render me an account of his 
conduct.” 

‘¢ The real affront is to me, sir,” Fairlie remarked ; “ and I trust 
you will allow me to settle the affair in my own way.” 

‘« By ordering him off the premises, eh? Very business-like 
and proper, no doubt, Fairlie, but scarcely consistent with my 
notions as a gentleman. No, no; I shall pursue a different course. 
Either Arthur Poynings shall apologise for his intrusion, or we 
cross swords. No interference, De Meschines. I am master here. 
Allons, messieurs. To the Ivy Tower !” 

On this, the whole party hurried down the great staircase, and 
snatching up their hats, canes, and swords in the hall, issued forth 
into the open air, pursuing their way in silence over lawns as soft 
as velvet, in the direction of the ruins of the old Castle. 


IX. 


THE IVY TOWER. 


Tue Ivy Tower, towards which the several personages con- 
nected with this history appear to be tending, ray been the keep 
of the ancient Castle, standing at the south-east angle of the vast 

ntagonal structure; but the intervening walls having long since 
sappeared, it was now left alone. Circular in form, loftier, and 
of greater dimensions than the other square towers flanking the 
sides of the Castle, it presented an exceedingly picturesque ap- 
pearance, with its embattled and machiolated summit, its narrow 
slits of windows, its hoary masonry relieved by the bright green of 
the ivy, whose folds encircled it like the coils of a gigantic boa- 
constrictor, and the brushwood allowed to grow near its base. 
Some of its chambers were in tolerable preservation, and had been 
occasionally. used for festive purposes by the late lord of the man- 
sion; and beneath it, hewn out of the solid rock, were profound and 
gloomy vaults, kept constantly closed, and connected with which were 
many dismal legends of captivity and torture in the olden time. 
Common rumour, indeed, affirmed the tower to be haunted; and if 
old wives’ stories were to be credited, many terrible crimes had 
been committed in its subterranean chambers; so no wonder 
apparitions were seen there. Wiser folk, however, knew that 
these spirits had a good deal to do with the sea-coast, and certain 
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Dutch luggers which landed kegs of brandy and hollands, or 
other contraband articles, on dark nights. Squire Warwick 
laughed at the ghost-stories, and gave little heed to them; but 
Gage, when a boy, shared in the es belief, and never could 
be prevailed upon to visit the ruins after nightfall. Terrace-walks, 
commanding lovely views of the park and the surrounding a 
had been laid down on the crest of the scarps on either side of the 
ancient keep, while these steep slopes, rugged in places with project- 
ing rocks, were mostly covered with hazels, alders, and briars. The 
level space, planed by the builder of the castle to form an inner 
court, tad been long since converted into a garden, compassed on 
two sides by grey and mouldering walls, with here and there a 
tree springing from out them, and still flanked at each angle by 
an old square ruinous tower. The principal approach to this 
garden was by means of a flight of stone steps, mounting by easy 
gradations from the lower grounds; but there were other and 
readier, though steeper, paths for those who chose to avail them- 
selves of them. At the foot of the eminence, on which the 
ancient Castle was situated, the park spread out in all the beauty 
and the pomp of lengthening avenues, sweeping glades, and vene- 
rable onl majestic groves. 


It was by a side-path, cut through the brushwood and dwarf 
timber covering the most precipitous part of the slopes, that Arthur 
Poynings, after bag fark a and entering the lower 


garden, as already described, ascended, with an agile step, to the 
terrace-walk leading to the Ivy Tower. He looked around, but 
no one was visible. How beautiful was the scene before him !— 
how soothing, how calm! How solemn seemed the brown woods 
below, with the grey park beyond them, the more distant objects 
lost in obscurity a mist, but all hushed in deep repose! How 


reverend appeared the ruins close at hand! Yet he involuntarily - 


turned from the contemplation of this tranquillising scene to- 
wards the adjoining mansion, the sight of which at once changed 
the current of his thoughts, and troubled them anew. Its win- 
dows were brilliantly illuminated, showing that its young lord was 
holding his customary revels within. Folly and vice there held 
court, and unless they could be banished, the ruin of the reckless 
ro was certain. That proud structure, with its rich domains, 
eld by his family for centuries, would pass away from him. 
But what was he to Arthur, that Arthur should put forth his 
hand and save him?—A friend—no! A rival,—ay! Let him 
perish. He deserved his fate. But again Lucy’s gentle intercessions 
came to mind, and the young man’s better feelings prevailed. 
Just then, nine o’clock was struck by a clock in a building at 
the left of the mansion, and presently afterwards two female 
figures could be descried at the head of the steps communicating 
with the terrace. Arthur instantly flew towards them, but as he 
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drew near he was puzzled by their appearance, and hardly knew 
which of the two was Clare, until her well-known accents dispelled 
his doubts. 

‘* You do not recognise me, I perceive,” she said, with a slight 
laugh, and removing the hood which concealed her features; “ the 
truth is, I have disguised myself in Lettice Rougham’s cloak, and 
have given her my manteau and hat to wear.” 

*‘ And very well they become me, I’m sure, miss,” Lettice inter- 

d; ‘and I declare you never looked better than you do in my 
village-cloak. Joyce Wilford used to call me little Red Riding- 
Hoed, when I first put it on. You recollect J oyce, Mr. Arthur?” 

‘What is the meaning of this masquerading ?”’ Arthur in- 

uired, without noticing Lettice’s question. 

You shall learn in a moment,” Clare replied ; ‘ but tell me! 
—have you seen any one here ?” 

“Did you expect some one besides myself?” Arthur rejoined, in 
surprise. ‘ Explain yourself, quickly, I beseech you, Clare.” 

“* You are very impatient ; but indeed I must give you an ex- 
agree and I am glad to be able to do so without interruption. 

n my letter to Lucy I mentioned the annoyance I have expe- 
rienced from an impertinent coxcomb, Sir Randal de Meschines. 
He has had the audacity to make an appointment with me here 
this evening.” 

** Here! You amaze me!” 

“ And at this very hour, Mr. Arthur,” Lettice remarked. ‘ Isn’t 
it odd ? We were afraid you two gentlemen might meet, and a 
quarrel ensue, and then we should have enough to do to separate 

ou.” 
we How can Sir Randal have dared to make such an appointment 
with you, Clare,—unless—— ?” 

**] forgive you the unjust suspicion, Arthur, because you do 
not know Sir 

“Yes, you don’t know Sir Randal at all, Mr. Arthur,” Lettice 
interposed, ‘‘or you wouldn’t wonder at his assurance, Mr. 
Trickett is nothing to him,” 

* Don’t stay here, Arthur,” Clare said, *‘ or we may be observed. 
Let us go on to the tower. Lettice will keep watch, Don’t be 
disquieted, but come along.” 

** You quite perplex me, Clare,” the young man replied, follow- 
ing her as she tripped along, ever and anon casting a glance over 
her shoulders. Just as they gained the screen of the dwarf trees 
heretofore described as growing at the base of the tower, the 
slender and graceful figure of Sir Randal could be distinguished at 
the head of the steps. 

“ Answer me, Clare,” Arthur cried, not altogether satisfied— 
“‘ are you interested in this young man ?” 

‘In Sir Randal—not in the least. My desire is to effect his 
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expulsion from this house, and I trust I may never behold him 
ain.” 

“Then remain where you are, and let me have a few words 
with him.” 

‘* Not unless you promise me not to provoke him, or to treat 
what he may say with the contempt and indifference it deserves.” 

“You now ask more of me than I can fulfil, Clare. An op- 
— unexpectedly offers of getting rid of one of the most 

ngerous of these schemers, and I must not let it slip. Let me 
go, I pray of you.” 

“ This is what I dreaded. Arthur, I beseech you not to expose 
yourself. I shall be wretched if anything ~~ to you.” 

‘Why you have brought me here for this express purpose, 
Clare, and now you would have me turn aside at the first show 
of risk. What is there in this coxcomb so formidable that I should 
fear him? Let me confront him.” 

** Not yet—not yet! till I have spoken,” she cried, laying her 
hand upon his arm to detain him. 

But before proceeding further, let us see how little Lettice 
Rougham played her part. On drawing near, Sir Randal com- 
menced in a very impassioned strain, but could not elicit a word 
from her in reply, for though she longed to talk, she feared to 
betray herself. At last, however, the impulse was too strong, and 
she hazarded a whisper. There was little in it, but the little there 


was gave the SS encouragement, and he became more 


ardent than ever. His feigned passion was not without effect on 
the poor girl’s susceptible bosom, and she secretly confessed that 
the tendernese of his accents would melt a heart of stone. When 
he took her hand, she did not attempt to withdraw it. Her face 
was game from him, but she felt a great inclination to look 
round, 

‘“¢ Am I to interpret your silence as favourable to my hopes?” 
Sir Randal said. ‘ Unless I have a distinct disavowal from your 
own lips, I shall believe you share the passion you have inspired.” 
very pretty,” Lettice thought—* Joyce couldn’t talk so. 

eigho !” 

«Your sighs confess it. Speak! speak, my charmer, and make 
me the happiest of mortals.” 

“ What must I say?” Lettice murmured, in very subdued tones. 

** Say you love me—say you love no one else.” 

“But I can’t say that,” Lettice rejoined, still in a whisper, 
because it wouldn’t be true.” 

“What do Ihear? Surely you cannot nourish any regard for 
that clownish Arthur Poynings?” 

** Hush! not so loud. You may be overheard.” 

‘“‘ Overheard! Are there eavesdroppers near us?—Ah! I com- 
prehend. The impudent puppy is at hand—concealed near yonder 
tower. Come with me, and you shall see how I will treat him.” 
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«Oh! no—not there—don’t take me there. I won’t go. You 
mustn't fight. Indeed, you mustn't,” Lettice cried, vainly attempt- 
ing to hold back, as he dragged her along. 

Just then, a loud burst of laughter was heard, and several 
persons were seen emerging from the covert on the side of the 
slopes. This merry crew had evidently gained the terrace by the 
same path as Arthur. 

“Mercy on us!” Lettice exclaimed, ‘‘ that’s Mr. Monthermer’s 
voice. I wouldn’t for the universe he found me here. Do let me 
go, sir, I beg of you.” 

“Excuse me if I detain you a moment longer, my angel,” Sir 
Randal replied, still keeping fast hold ofher. ‘I happen to have a 
wager dependent upon our meeting, and Mr. Monthermer and the 
other gentlemen must be satisfied that you have really been con- 
descending enough to grant me an interview.” 

** And what was the wager, may I ask ?” Lettice said. 

“Oh! a mere trifle. But I felt so certain you would not dis- 
appoint me, that I would have hazarded thousands upon the issue,” 
Sir Randal replied. ‘I betted that you, Miss Fairlie, would meet 
me here, according to my appointment—and I have won.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” Lettice broke out, unable to refrain from 
laughter. 


“You appear diverted by what I have told you,” Sir Randal 
remarked. 

“*T am indeed—excessively diverted,” Lettice rejoined, laughing 
— than ever. ‘‘ How very droll it is, to be sure—ha 

a! ha!” 

*‘T see nothing so very droll in it,” Sir Randal observed; ‘ but 
I am glad you are amused.” 

. There must be some mistake here,” Gage cried, hastening to- 
wards them. ‘I can never believe Clare Fairlie would conduct 
herself’ with so much levity. Ah! ’tis as I suspected. You are 
duped, Sir Randal—duped !” 

‘¢ Duped !—impossible !—Nay, madam, I must insist upon be- 
holding your face.” 

“ Well, if I must, it can’t be helped,” Lettice rejoined, takin 
off her hat, and fully disclosing her pretty features; “I never tol 
you I was Miss Fairlie, sir.” 

“No, but you led me to believe as much,” Sir Randal rejoined. 
** As I live, a very pretty girl. I don’t know that I haven’t gained 
by the exchange. o the deuce is she ?” 

“Miss Fairlie’s lady’s maid, Lettice, sir, at your service,” the 
little soubrette replied, with a curtsey. 

This announcement occasioned shouts of laughter at the youn 
baronet’s expense. The merriment was rather increased than dimi- 
nished as a stalwart personage, who had drawn near the grou 
unperceived, now stepped forward, and claiming the damsel as his 
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daughter, demanded rather gruffly what she was doing there? On 
seeing him, Lettice looked a good deal surprised, but nowise dis- 
concerted, and in reply to his inquiry, said rather saucily, 

“What are you doing here, father?” 

* You shall. laarn that presently, mistress,’ Mark replied. 
“‘ Meanwhile, please to come wi’ me. You ha’ stayed ower long 
i’ this disorderly house.” 

“No such hurry, father! I’m quite as good a judge as you 
what's right and whats wrong. I shall please myself about accom- 
panying you, and I’ve no such intention at present, I can promise 

ou.” 
“‘Egad! the lass has a rare spirit!” Sir Randal cried, ap- 
rovingly. ‘ You perceive, my good friend, that your presence 
is altogether unnecessary, and I would recommend your imme- 
diate retirement.” 

‘Not without my daughter,” Mark rejoined, in a determined 
tone. ‘It is from such roarin’ lions as you I desire to guard 
her. And if any one attempts to detain her after this notice, 
let him look to hisself,” he naded, striking the ground with his 
knotty buckthorn stick. 

“ Som challenge is accepted, friend,” Sir Randal replied. 
‘‘ Your daughter is a charming creature, and shall stay with me as 
long as she thinks proper.” 

“ Now then, Lettice, be ye comin’, wench ?” Mark cried. 

“ A moment, father, poe I will come,” said the damsel, in a tone 
calculated to appease the angry yeoman; adding in a whisper, 
“that is, if you hold to your mind about taking me with you. 
What are you thinking about to goonso? You seem to have 
taken leave of your senses, you silly man. Can’t you trust me if 
Miss Clare trusts me ?” 

“Oh! she put ye up to this work, eh?’ Mark said, rather 
confused. 

“To be sure! and you'll spoil all, if you don’t take care. Why, 
if there isn’t Mr. Fairlie coming up to have a word with you.” 

“Nay, if he be here, I’d better make myself scarce, that’s 
sartin,” Mark rejoined. 

But it was too late. The steward was upon him before he could 
move off, 

“Good even to you, Rougham. Be pleased to let us know 
what business has brought you here?” the steward said. 

“T will explain my business to the Squire, Muster Fairlie, but 
not to you,” the yeoman rejoined. 

“*Q, dear father, don’t answer him so,” Lettice whispered. 
** Moderate your speech.” 

** Tut, lass, I’m not afeard on him.” . 

‘The Squire will see how his kindness to you has been abused, 
when he finds you have come here with Mr. Arthur Poynings,” 
Fairlie remarked. 
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“Tf this is true, Mark, I shall indeed be deeply offended with 
you,” Gage said. 

‘‘ Offended or not, your honour, I cannot deny it,” Mark replied. 
“T did come wi’ him.” 

“He avows it, you see, sir,” Fairlie cried, turning to Gage; 
“ he glories in his ill conduct.” 

‘I’m right glad to ha’ come here to-night, if you mean that, 
Muster Fairlie, becos it gies me an opportunity o’ tellin’ his honour 
that he hasn’t a better friend, nor one os ‘ll stand by him more 
stoutly through thick and thin, than Muster Arthur.” 

“ And where may my good friend be?” Gage demanded. “I 
look for him in vain.” 

“I dunnot doubt but he’ll show hisself at the proper time,” 
Mark replied; ‘and when he does, I trust your honour wunnot 
turn a deaf ear to him. You may be quite sure he has your true 
welfare at ’eart.” 

** Oh! I’m quite sure of it,” Gage rejoined, ironically. “I’m 
infinitely obliged to him for the trouble he has taken on my ac- 
count, and shall not fail to thank him.” 

“ Tf you would like to speak to him, sir,” Lettice said, taking his 
words literally, “you'll find him near the tower, with my young 
lady. Im quite certain they’re only talking about you, sir—only 


‘They do me great honour, I must say, and I shall be sorry to 


interrupt their pleasant discourse, be it about whom or what it may; 
but as I wish to have a few words with Mr. Arthur Poynings, I 
must crave your pardon for a few moments’ absence, gentlemen.” 


“ Will you not allow me to go with you, Monthermer?” Sir 
Randal said. 


“Or me?” Beau Freke added. 


“ Neither, I thank you,” Gage rejoined, in a tone that did not 
admit of dispute. 

But, in spite of his expressed wishes to the contrary, Fairlie 
made a movement to accompany him, but the young man impa- 
tiently waved him back, and proceeded towards the tower alone. 


X. 


GOOD ADVICE THROWN AWAY.—GAGE PREFERS TRAVELLING POST-HASTE ALONG 
THE ROAD TO RUIN. 


As Gage approached the tower, Arthur, who was standing near 
the entrance with Clare, came forward, and greeting him cour- 
teously, put forth his hand; but Gage refused to take it, and 
egy returning the other’s salutation, drew himself up, and 
said: 

“Tam sorry to interrupt this téte-d-téte, but having accidentall 
heard that Mr. Arthur Poynings was here, I wished to satisfy 
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myself of the correctness of the information. I scarcely believed 
it, for I did not think it possible that a gentleman would voluntarily 
intrude himself upon the privacy of another, when no intimacy 
subsisted between them to warrant the liberty. I have not for- 
gotten the answer I received from Sir Hugh Poynings when I did 
myself the honour to invite him and his family to visit me on 
my return home; and after the insulting message then sent, and 
which nothing but Sir Hugh’s age caused me to overlook, I little 
expected that the first time I should see his. son would be in the 
character of a nocturnal intruder upon my domains.” 

“T excuse your rudeness, Gage,” Arthur replied, “ and I trust 
you will permit me to explain the motive for my apparent in- 
trusion.” 

*< If an apology is necessary, it is due from me,” Clare interposed, 
“ since it was by my invitation that Arthur came hither.” 

“ Enough,” r Se rejoined, bowing stiffly. ‘* You exercise full 
control here, Miss Fairlie; and consequently, your friend is quite 
welcome to remain as long as his company may be agreeable to 
you. I have only to express my regrets at disturbing you, but 
you may rely upon it you shall experience no further annoyance.” 

“Stay, Gage,” Clare cried; “you must not go till you have 
heard what we have to say. You are under an entire misappre- 
hension as to the object of this meeting between Arthur and 
myself. No change whatever has taken place in my sentiments 
towards him; but, as an honourable gentleman and a true friend, 
he consented, at my instance, to come here for the purpose of aiding 
me with his counsel.” 

“ Had I not heard this from her own lips, I should not have 
thought it possible Miss Fairlie could need advice,” Gage rejoined, 
sarcastically; “‘ but as she affirms it, doubtless it is so; and if a 
counsellor must be chosen, none could be better qualified by age 
and experience for the office than Mr. Arthur Poynings.” 

‘None could be better qualified than he by old friendship for 
the person I desire to serve,” Clare said. “He has known him 
and loved him from infancy—loves him still, though their friend- 
ship has been overclouded. Arthur and he were brought up toge- 
ther, Gage, and were once like brothers—nay, I have heard that, 
in years gone by—happy, innocent years—they sported together, 
in gamesome cbildhoed. on these very terraces, and chased each 
other amongst yonder ruins. It may be you remember such days, 
Gage. Ifyou hove forgotten them, Arthur has not. He sees the 
boy he loved become a man—unhappily estranged from him, but 
not less dear. He sees him surrounded by false friends—by masked 
enemies, by sharpers, parasites—all such creatures as make rich 
men, who submit to their practices, their prey. He sees his friend 
in danger, and heedless of their present coldness, thinking only of 
the past, flies, at the first summons, to his assistance.” 
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« This is true, Gage,” Arthur said. ‘Every word Clare has 
uttered reflects a sentiment of mine. You are the friend I have 


- come to serve.” 


“Upon my word, I ought to feel greatly obliged by the 
exhibition of so much zeal—so totally unmerited on my part,” 
Gage rejoined; ‘ but my satisfaction is somewhat tempered by the 
reflection that no such officious interference was necessary in m 
behalf; and I am therefore inclined to think it unwarrantable. 
am not in the habit of meddling with other people’s concerns, and 
I therefore conceive myself entitled to the privilege of being let 
alone.” 

“You view the matter in a wrong light, Gage,” Clare said, 
“and do not give Arthur and myself credit for the motives that 
actuate us. Having spoken for him, let me speak now for myself. 
You have never had reason to doubt my sincerity, and on this 
occasion, more than any other, ought not to question it. My 
desire to serve you makes me bold—and has induced me to 
transgress certain limits of decorum which I ought not to have 
passed. Otherwise this meeting between Arthur and myself would 
not have taken place. But it was appointed by me to devise some 
scheme for your deliverance !” 

** My deliverance!” Gage exclaimed, with a bitter laugh. “‘ One 
would think I was a wild beast caught in the hunter’s toils. On 
my soul, I was not aware I was so entrapped.” 

“It is the very unconsciousness that increases the danger by 
which you are menaced,” Clare rejoined. “If your eyes can be 
opened to it, there will be nothing to apprehend. By all the affec- 
tion you have professed for me—by any feelings you may still 
entertain for me—lI beseech you to pause in your headlong career, 
which, if pursued, can only lead to destruction. Be worthy of 
him from whom you sprung, and of your ancient race, and do not 
be the first Monthermer to dishonour the name.” 

A pause ensued, during which it was evident the young man 
was struggling with his feelings. At last, he broke out with fresh 
impatience: “I will not be tutored thus by man or woman. I will 
not give up my friends at the bidding of any one. You have 
an answer, Clare. As to Mr. Arthur Poynings, I have nothing 
more to say to him.” 

“O, Gage, I had hoped better of you,” Clare cried, reproach- 
fully. ‘* Reflect! this may be the turning-point of your career.” 

* Listen to your good angel,” Arthur a 

**T will listen to no one, so enjoined,” Gage retorted. “ If I am 
a degenerate Monthermer, at least no one shall command me here.” 

‘Gage! Gage! for the last time I implore you to listen to me,” 
Clare cried. 

‘* Change the subject of your discourse, and I will listen to you 


with pleasure; but you keep too much upon one theme to be 
altogether agreeable.” 
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“Clare, I can be of no further use to you,” Arthur cried. “This 
besotted young man does not deserve the interest you take in him. 
If there had been any good in him, it must have been roused by 
your zealous kindness. Leave him to his worthless associates, and 
to the ruin and disgrace they will infallibly bring upon him.” 

“You talk of concealed enemies, sir,” Gage said; “I am glad 
you yourself have at last thrown off the mask, and displayed your 
features in their true light. I like you better as a foe than friend, 
and though I leave you now, it will not be long, I hope, ere 
another meeting shall be arranged between us.” 

“ When and where you please, sir,” Arthur rejoined. 

The tone of defiance in which these words were spoken could 
not be misunderstood; and Clare saw that a duel between the two 
young men was imminent. She almost despaired of preventing 
it, but an effort must be made. 

“ Arthur, for my sake, do not let this quarrel proceed,” she 
cried. “ Gage, I entreat of you to be reconciled to your old friend. 
If I fail in all else, let me accomplish thus much.” 

‘* My friends await me, madam,” Monthermer rejoined, coldly. 
“T have already trespassed too much upon their patience.” 

“Do not detain him longer, I beg of you, Clare,” Arthur said. 
“It were a pity not to give his ‘ friends’ the opportunity they 
desire of fleecing him. On my faith, I never saw so willing a 
victim.” 

“Then spare him,” Clare cried—* spare him these bitter taunts, 
which wound me more than they do him.” 

‘“* Harkye, Mr. Arthur Poynings,” Gage said; ‘ you talk fiercely 
and freely enough in the presence ofa lady. Will'it please you to 
accompany me, and repeat some of the choice epithets you have 
so liberally bestowed upon my friends in their hearing?” 

“Willingly,” the young man replied. 

* You shall not stir, Arthur,” Clare cried. 

‘He need not give himself the trouble,” Gage said, “for here 
they come. They are tired of waiting for me, I suppose.—Just in. 
time, gentlemen,” he added, as the others drew near. 

“ Just in time for what?” Sir Randal demanded, who was a little- 
in advance of his companions. 


“To hear your praises sung by this young gentleman,” Gage 
replied. 

“T will endeavour not to disappoint your expectations, gentle- 
men,” Arthur said; “ but before any further remarks are made, 
I must request Mr. Fairlie, whom I see amongst you, to take 
charge of his daughter, and remove her from a scene which must 
be distressing to her.” 

‘QO, Arthur, forgive me for bringing you into this great peril,” 
Clare tremblingly murmured. 


“Have no fears for me,” the young man rejoined. “Take her 
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hence, and quickly, sir,” he said, consigning her to Fairlie, who 
led her away. 

On seeing her mistress depart in this way, Lettice instantly 
quitted her father, and followed Clare towards the house. If 
truth must be told, Mark was by no means sorry to be rid of her, 
as, in spite of his anger and frowns, she had been coquetting with 
some of the gentlemen near her, and her absence enabled the 
honest yeoman to take up a post beside Arthur. 


IN WHICH SIR RANDAL PROVES HIMSELF AS EXPERT AT SWORD-PLAY AS AT 
CARDS. 


AuL altercations were suspended till Clare was out of hearing. 
When this was understood to be the case, Sir Randal remarked 
to Arthur, who was standing at a little distance from them, con- 
versing in a low tone with Mark Rougham: 

‘Now, sir, you promised to treat us to something amusing. 
We await it with impatience.” 

“T shall come to the point at once,” Arthur rejoined. “I de- 
nounce you all as a pack of gamblers and sharpers. - Mr. Mon- 
thermer best knows what his losses have been; but he does not 
know that he has been unfairly dealt with—plundered, in fact, 
by a set of rooks.” 

Great was the tumult that ensued on this address. Oaths and 
denunciations of vengeance against the speaker exploded on all 
sides. Canes were flourished, and many a blow must have fallen 
upon him if he had not been shielded by the stout arm and buck- 
thorn stick of Mark Rougham, who kept the assailants at bay. 
Arthur, however, did not flinch for a moment, but manfully kept 
his ground, till Gage took upon him to quell the disturbance. 

“One ata time, gentlemen, if you mean to attack him, or I 
shall be compelled to take his part,” he cried; ‘‘ he must have 
fair play.” 

‘** You do not believe this foul-mouthed slanderer’s assertions, 
Gage ?” Sir Randal exclaimed. ‘ For my own part, I hurl them 
back in his teeth—and give him the lie direct.” 

‘“And so do I,” Beau Freke added. “If he has courage 
enough to stand by his word, he will have enough to do before 
morning. This affair must not cool on our hands.” 

“*T am glad to hear it, gentlemen,” Arthur rejoined. ‘I am 
ready for one or all of you.” 

“ Ay, let em come on,” Mark roared, making his stick whistle 
round his head; ‘ we'll show ’em sport, I'll warrant ’em. They're 
three to one; but three such puny creaters as them ben’t equal 
to one man, so the odds be in our favour—and besides that, we’ve 


right o’ our side. Take that, you dotterel,” he added, striking 
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Brice’s sword out of his grasp, and dealing him a rap on the 
sconce which made him reel backwards, ‘‘ and see how you like 
the taste of a stout Suffolk cudgel.” 

“If I have any authority here,” Gage cried, “ I command an 
instant cessation of hostilities on both sides. My words ought at 
least to have weight with you, Mark, and I order you to be quiet. 
You have broken poor Mr. Bunbury’s head.” 

“ Nay, your honour,” the yeoman replied, with a laugh, “ I 
think it be too thick to be so easily broken; and if he loses a little 
blood, it’ll save the expense of calling in a barber-surgeon.” 

“ A truce to your ill-timed jests. Mr. Arthur Poynings, you 
have brought most serious charges against my friends.’ 

“ Do you still style them ‘friends’ after what I have stated?” 
Arthur rejoined. 

“You have heard me, and will therefore understand the im- 
portance I attach to your slander.” 

‘“‘Tam indeed amazed,” Arthur said. ‘I could not have be- 
lieved in such blind infatuation without this proof of it.” 

“Tt be enough to make his father rise from the grave,” Mark 
groaned. ‘I be out o’ a’ patience wi’ him.” 

‘You are a noble fellow, Monthermer,” Beau Freke said, press- 
ing his hand, while the others were equally warm in their expres- 
sions of regard, “ and only do us justice. Our characters as gen- 
tlemen, methinks, should have saved us from such imputations as 
have been thrown out against us by this meddlesome and crazy 
fellow—for crazy he must be to act in such a way. Nevertheless, 
his folly and insolence must be punished.” 

‘Tt must and shall be,” Sir Randal cried. “I claim the right to 
chastise him. His malice seemed chiefly directed against me.” 

“You do well to appropriate the sting of my remarks, sir,” 
Arthur remarked. ‘If I made any distinction among you, it 
was that you, Sir Randal, had attained greater proficiency in your 
nefarious practices than your companions, and are therefore entitled 
to rank as leader.” 

“Look to yourself, sir,” Sir Randal cried, foaming with rage, 
and drawing his sword. ‘“ Stand aside, fellow.” 

* Not a step nearer, sir, as you value a whole skin,” Mark said; 
‘you saw how neatly I sarved your friend just now, and I can 
disable you, as you'll find, before you can touch me; so stand back, 
or I be down upon you like a hammer.” 

‘Sir Randal, you must. give place to me in this aflair,” Gage 
said; ‘‘ your turn may come by-and-by. I demand an apology 
from Mr, Arthur Poynings. for his intrusion, and a. retractation 
of the calumnies he has uttered against my friends.” 

** You shall have neither one nor the other, sir,” Arthur re- 
joined. ‘I came here to serve you; and as to what I have said of 
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your friends, so far from withdrawing the charges, I reiterate them 
with greater force than before.” 

‘“‘ Well done!” Mark exclaimed—“ that be plain speakin’, at all 
events.” 

‘“‘No more words need be wasted,” Gage cried. “Our present 
appeal must be made to our swords.” 

“To it, then,” Sir Randal cried; ‘‘ I am impatient to be at him. 
I would give a hundred pounds for your chance.” 

“You should not have it for two hundred,” Gage replied, with 
alaugh. ‘ But we must proceed like men of honour. Lord Mel- 
ton, will yon do me the favour to act as second to Mr. Arthur 

‘* Willingly,” his lordship replied, ‘‘on the understanding that 
if no one else manages to slit his weasand, I may have that plea- 
sure myself.” 

Upon this he moved round to Arthur, and bowing to the youn 
man, who ceremoniously returned the salutation, proffered his 
services as second, which were of course accepted. With some 
difficulty, Mark Rougham was induced to stand aside, and as he 
quitted his post he said to Gage,—‘ He wished his honour and 
Master Arthur could shake hands, and agree, and leave him to 
fight it out wi’ the rest of ’em.” 

In a few moments more the combatants had made the requi- 
site preparations, and having taken up a position, made their 
appeals, saluted each other, and stood on — The crescent 
moon rode high in the cloudless sky, affording light enough for 
their purpose. Gage was a very skilful swordsman, but being 
heated with the wine he had drunk, he did not observe roper mea- 
sure and distance, and therefore more than once onpen himself, if 
Arthur had desired to take advantage of his indiscretion. But it 
was obviously the young man’s wish to disarm him, and he con- 
tented himself for some time with parrying all Gage’s feints and 
thrusts without making a reply. At length, he succeeded in his 
design; and battering Gage’s point as the latter recovered with a 
stretched guard, flung down his sword. 

“I own myself defeated,” Monthermer cried. ‘‘ You are a 
meg enemy, Arthur, and I wish the quarrel might terminate 

ere.” 

‘‘ Impossible!” Sir Randal exclaimed, “ unless Mr. Poynings 
will admit he has spoken falsely and calumniously of us.” 

“ That I will never do,” Arthur rejoined; “ and I am as anxious 
as yourself, Sir Randal, that the affair should proceed.” 

“* Be it so,” the young baronet said. 

The same forms were gone through as in the first encounter ; 
but, before saluting, Sir Randal measured with his eye his adver- 
sary’s height and the length of his sword, and took up a distance 
accordingly. When the conflict began, he tried Arthur with 
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—_ beatings, disengages, and extensions, in order to jud 

of the thrusts he might deliver; but his designs were baffled by the 
dexterity with which all his feints were parried. Never for a 
moment did Arthur quit his adversary’s blade—never for a 
moment did his prudence or firmness desert him—nor did he suffer 
a glance or a movement to betray his own designs. The com- 
batants were so well matched, and both so wary, that it seemed 
impossible to foresee the issue of the strife. Cunning at length 
decided it. Sir Randal laid a snare for his opponent, pressing 
upon his blade, and turning his hand, as if about to parry 
the half circle, while Arthur sought to seize his blade inside, 
He then suddenly disengaged, and lounged over the arm. The 
point of his weapon entered Arihur’s breast, glancing along his 
side, and the latter, feeling himself wounded and unable to con- 
tinue the conflict, lowered the point of his sword. 

‘You are hurt, Arthur,” Gage cried, rushing up, and catching 
him ere he fell. 

“ Not much,” the young man replied, in a faint voice, and try- 
ing to stanch the blood which was flowing from his side. ‘“ Give 
= your arm, Mark Rougham; I can manage to reach your farm- 

ouse.” 

“You mustn’t think of it, Arthur,” Gage replied. ‘ You shall 
be conveyed to the Castle, where instant assistance shall be pro- 
cured, and every care taken of you. Lean on me.” 

**No arm but Mark’s shall support me,” the young man cried, 
“‘and I will not be removed to your polluted dwelling. I would 
rather die on the road.” 

The words were scarcely uttered, when a mortal faintness seized 
him, and he sank to the ground insensible. 

** Bear him to the Castle,” Gage cried. 

“ Not so, your honour,” Mark rejoined. ‘I am bound to see 
his wishes fulfilled, and he shall not be taken there.” 

“Then do what you will with him, you obstinate fool,” 
Monthermer rejoined. “ Stay,” he added; “I cannot suffer him 
to perish thus. Take him into the tower, and attend to him there 
till assistance is procured, and some means of transporting him to 
Reedham can be obtained.” 

To this compromise Mark saw no objection, and accordingly, 
with the help of Pudsey and Bellairs, who by this time had 
— the scene of action, the wounded young man, still in 
the same inanimate condition, was borne to the interior of the 
tower and carefully laid upon an old couch, which, with a few oak 
chairs, formed the sole furniture of the chamber. 

This done, Gage and his friends returned to the Castle. 
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“CAMPO SANTO DI POVERI’—NAPLES. 


_ To the Campo Santo,” said I, seating myself in one of the nondescript 

street vehicles, drawn by ¢mpossible horses—brutes of which you would 

“‘@ priori’ pronounce that none of them could survive one mile of the 

many they gallop through daily. The driver nodded intelligence, and we 

entered the “Strada di Toledo,” that characteristic thoroughfare of 
Naples, which is, from dawn to dark, what Fleet-street is from four to six 
o’clock in the afternoon, with the slight difference that one is all business, 
the other all idleness; but its roar and tumult are intensified by Italian 
vivacity, the embroilments and blocking up of the way are aggravated by 
the absence of all semblance of footpath—for the Neapolitan enjoys in 
perfection what the Frenchman calls “la ¢otalité de la rue”—and I defy 
the most absent man on earth to abstract himself from all interest in the 
sights and sounds of the full tide of life which whirls and eddies round him. 
Such contrasts, too! Now a mountebank—now a monk: now a flaunting 
equipage—now a flambeau’d funeral, goes past; roaring laughter at 
** Pulcinella” (greatly droll on his parent earth) mingles with a roar- 
ing “* De profundis” from the confraternity of brown, frowsy, sandalled 
officials, who jostle and stumble their way through the throng, heralding 
some corpse to its last home, their great tapers flaring in the sun-light, 
and dropping—not grace, but melted wax—on the passers-by; while 
attendant urchins—incipient lazzaroni—creep in the wake of each burl 

friar, and try to catch and treasure up the droppings of their ill-held 
funeral lights. High above all lies the dead man! borne aloft in full 
holiday attire, bowguet in bosom! his prim, pinched features painted 
into a horrid mimickry of life, his attire ball-room like, his face heaven- 
wards! and his way through the buzzing, swarming life about him, 
towards dust and worms in “the house appointed for all men living”— 
well! I have, many a time and oft, pitied the miseries of a poor “ walk- 
ing funeral !”” winding and elbowing its way through the full tide of Lon- 
don life to some City churchyard! It was sad enough to see the hackneyed 
undertaker’s man carelessly heading the procession, as if ashamed of 
the shabby set out, while behind, two or three bowed-down mourners— 
a widow and her little ones, or it might be, two orphans hand-in-hand 
with handkerchief to eye, made their way through the reckless jostle 
of the unsympathising crowd. I have seen this—and always thought it 
a touching sight—and have occasionally stood at the door of one of 
the ‘‘silk palaces” of St. Paul’s-churchyard, while the omnibus mon- 
sters roar and tear by round the carriage-way, to look at a further scene 
scareely less affecting. It is very striking to contemplate a little group 
—the curate in his surplice, and half a dozen figures in black round 
him—all absorbed from the bustle without, in their sad work of con- 
signing ‘‘earth-to-earth” in the area within. These were contrasts, 
but still there was no indecency in them, they shewed the incongruous 
realities of life and death, which were, and should not be, brought into 
such hard proximity, still, in that proximity lay the only incongruity ; but 
the Neapolitan funeral seemed to me something more utterly, intolerably 
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indecent! It was not merely a funeral, making way in its misery through 
a very unsympathetic stream of human existence, but the whole “ set out” 
seemed in itself so “very a sham.” The corpse a “ sham” of life—the 
full dress, instead of the decent grave-clothes in which we do homage to 
death; a “sham” of gaiety and worldliness, and the howling fraternity 
who filled the street, as they performed their “ funzione” of devotion 
and mourning, the greatest “sham” of all. If there was a really 
sorrowful heart in that funeral train, it must have felt that the whole 
“ getting up” of the thing, under guidance, and for gain, of the Church, 
was a “perfect mockery of woe.” 

“‘T suppose I shall see that procession again at the Campo Santo,” 
thought I, as we struggled side by side at a foot’s pace through the 
thronged Toledo. Presently we emerged on the broad level suburb 
leading towards Capua, whereupon my charioteer began to “ go it,” and 
I to meditate on the scene I had just passed through, and that to which 
I was hastening. 

My visit was a pilgrimage in discharge of a kind of vow, in which I had 
bound myself after reading ‘ Willis’s ‘ pencilling’ ” of the “‘ Campo Santo 
at Naples,” that if ever I had opportunity I would compare his terrible 
— with the reality. After a mile or two, my driver halted before a 

‘ge, handsome, arched = by the road-side, above which the 
ground rose precipitately, into a hill, on which pyramids, obelisks, urns, 
and glittering spires bristled up everywhere from among cypress and 
other trees; the enclosure was obviously a cemetery—but as obviously 
not that I wanted to see. 

“Campo Santo di Poveri. This is not the place,”’ said I. 

“ Ah, signor, pardon,” said the driver, “ how could I kaow? All the 
Forestierit come to this bellissimo luogo! As for the poor, they are 
up there”—pointing to a by-road which ascended the hill to the right 
hand, nearer the city. 

Now I did not want to see “the rich in his death”—the pomps and 
vanities of great men’s graves are pretty much the same everywhere— 
however, as I was at the place, I took a walk through it; it seemed ex- 
tensive and well kept. Some of the Co/wmbaria* belonging to the 
religious brotherhoods were set out to make a man in love with death 


* Strictly speaking “ Columbaria” is not a name applicable to the joint-stock 
burial enclosures of Christian communities, it properly belongs to those dovecot- 
like buildings occasionally discovered in the neighbourhood of Rome and else- 
where, in which the Pagans placed in cinerary urns, or cists, the ashes of their 
burnt dead. These Neapolitan burial places seemed to me to be more on the plan 
of ‘* burial society” associations got up by each religious order; these “getting 
business” according to the repute for sanctity they might enjoy, or the propriety 
with which, to use an undertaker’s phrase, they “ perform funerals.” I think it 
probable, though I do not know the fact, that the Church has a monopoly of the 
“undertaking business” in these countries; that the moment death takes place, 
the relatives surrender all to the Church, which does the dressing, the howling, 
the lighting, and the last lodging, at a “prix fire.” As to the after charges—for 
mortuary masses, relief from purgatory, &c.; I believe there are no fixed rates 
for such services, depending as they do on the variable quantities of grief, guilt, 
superstition, and imposition. The Italian road-book is no protection to the tra- 
veller except on the beaten track, and there is no more a settled price for ser- 
vices in the ¢erra incognita of Purgatory, than there is a posting tariff in Calabria! 
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by the “snug lying” they promised. Many of the inscriptions were 
exaggerated and florid—a few neat and touching. One was: 
“Via Universe carnis” 
lo Verticar 
Nata li 26 Aprile 1844— 
e passata a miglior vita 
i 24 Februario, 1847. 
One more simple still: 
J. 8. 
Nata! Morte! 


The following polyglot declaration of a “foi philosophique” smacks of 


“‘ French principles” more strongly than one would expect in the region 
of “Catholic Naples.” 


“Pour le sage—la Mort est le soir 
@un beau jour.” — 
**Somni eternali sacrum” 


a 
Maria Marcelli, Duchessa di Vostigerardi. 


The following summary of a Young Wife and Mother is affecting, 
reminding us of the noble anecdote of Rachael, Lady Russell, who, 
having one daughter (the Duchess of Devonshire) in childbirth, and the 
other (her of Rutland) dead and about to be buried, in the same cireum- 
stances, answered the inquiry of the living sister after the health of the 
dead one, by the merciful equivoque : “I have just seen her out of bed” 
—she did not add (in her coffin !) 


Teresa Chammanaro 
(naté Fiono) 
Consorti ineprensibile, 
Matre affettuosissima, 

Cessa a le otto Aprile 1843— 
Nell’ anno ventesimo ottavo di sue vita. 
Ignari che di due giorni 
L’avea preceduta nel ‘ gran’ viaggio’ 
Sua figlia Emilia, di anni due, 
Tal-che senza piangeria in terra 
La ritrovo in Cielo. 

Qui fosse d’etrambi reliquii mortali 
Tl marito, padre infelicissimo. 


I was soon tired of these artificial draperies with which sentiment tries 
to disguise and hide the stern realities of the King of Terrors. “ Pére La 
Chaise”’ is so far beyond all imitations, in its mélange of the sublime, the 
pathetic, and the ridiculous, that these cannot elsewhere detain one long, 
and I soon found myself in my rickety conveyance again, climbing the 
steep by-road which led to the ‘Campo Santo di Poveri.” Our route 
brought us behind and above the hill on which the great, the gay, the 
rich, and the renowned of Naples, paid the tribute of “dust to dust.” 
Above me, yet on the brow of a higher eminence, the driver pointed to 
a long, willie facade, as the front of that Campo Santo of the Poor I was 
bound for ; and as I looked below and above, and saw beneath me the 
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funeral cortége with which I had made my way through the Corso, now 
composed into stately, decorous order, and winding “its long array” into 
the “ grave-grounds of the rich,”—while above, a poor man, with a little 
white bundle under his arm, accompanied by a sobbing female or two, 
was wending his way to the “ burial portal of the poor,” the’ contrast 
pressed itself strongly on the thoughts, and brought to mind these ex- 
quisite lines of Felicia Hemans : 


Some talk of Death, as something which ’twere sweet 
Ih glory’s arms exultingly to meet— 

A closing triumph—a majestic scene, 

Where gazing nations watch the Hero’s mien, 

As undismay’d, amidst the tears of all, 

He folds his mantle—regally to fall!— 

Hush ! fond enthusiast—still obscure and lone, 
Yet not less terrible, because unknown, 

Ts the last hour of thousands: they retire 

From life’s throng’d path unnoticed to expire. 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 
Descends in silence, while around waves on 

The mighty forest, reckless what is gone— 

Such is man’s doom; and ere an hour be flown— 
Ah! start, thou trifler—such may be thine own. 


By the time I had wound my way up to the front of the Campo Santo 
di Poveri, the poor funeral train ae disappeared, the long, grey vestibule 
was deserted, and on a bench beside the portal lay the little white bundle. 
It was the coffin of a poor man’s infant, left there for the species of inter- 
ment I am about to describe, decorated with the poor man’s bit of sentiment, 
in the shape of a small nosegay, withering upon the coffin in the hot sun : 
“sweets to the sweet” sounds delicately, and to think of both these frail 
sweets to be presently flung into the charnel-house within ! 

I had left my carriage at the bottom of the lane, and now found myself 
in absolute solitude in front of the great building (originally an hospital), 
the curtain-wall of which rose before me ; not a soul near that I could 
perceive, I tried two doors at each end of the long, arcaded vestibule : 
both were locked ; the rich dead below had their porters’ lodges and 
rangers—the poor dead it seemed could take care of themselves. I 
walked out into the lane, and at the furthest end of it I perceived a small 
wicket leading to the smallest of huts, and here I found was the residence 
of the Custodé of the great building adjacent. He was ready at call to 
show me its wonders. As he unlocked the great door, he cast a careless 
ne at the tiny coffin which lay near. “There will be more and 
arger presently,” he said. 

We entered the great flagged area, honey-combed beneath our feet 
into three hundred and sixty-five great cells, or cellars, with a small 
square aperture in the centre of each over head, closed by a flag-door 
with a ring. One of these flags was forced open daily, to receive the 
dead poor of Naples for that day, and closely cemented at night, not to 
be opened until the returning day of next year. As we walked across 
the great court, everything was perfectly clean and silent, not a blade of 
grass grew in the interstices of the flags, not even a bird lighted to look 
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for a worm ; the only sign of life within the enclosure was a slight, but 
terribly significant indication of its uses, namely, a large and peculiar 
species of scarabceus, or beetle, running about in all directions, its living 
and birth-place being obviously the chambers of the dead beneath our 
feet. The only other thing to attract notice was a machine, not unlike 
the large, clumsy carriage-setter, sometimes seen in old-fashioned primi- 
tive inn-yards ; this was, in fact, my frieud the Custodé’s sole implement 
of trade, being a powerful lever to lift the trap-door of the cell as 
required : it was his substitute for the sexton’s delving-tool. 

The Custodé was all civility—as accommodating in his way as the 
Keepers of the Museo-Borbonico below, and like them for a “ considera- 
tion.” ‘ Did I wish to see a Camera?—some did and some did not.” 
“Yes.” Which should it be: that of yesterday, or of last week? “ Few 
went beyond a week! it was, perhaps, neither pleasant nor wholesome” 
(ni ameno, ni salubre). Now, I was curious, perhaps morbidly curious, 
to look into the awful mysteries of the grave, but I did not feel equal to 
go even so far back as a week; the weather was close and sultry, and I 
begged to rest satisfied with the “camera” of the day. “Had it been 
yet opened? Any burials yet?” ‘Yes, yes; two deliveries! already 
(due consegnari).” The man spoke like a penny-post letter-carrier. 
‘* Was there ever a day without a consegnare?” ‘ Never—never!” 

He then proceeded to the corner of the courtyard, and with some 
labour moved the clumsy machine I have spoken of to the middle of the 
area, and attaching a hook in the end of the short arm of the lever to a 
ring in the eye of one of the trap doors, with a single twist the soft 
cement gave way, the stone was lifted and wheeled aside, and after 
desiring me to wait a few seconds to allow any effluvia to escape, the man 
then desired me to look down! 

My nerves are moderately strong, and on principle I am rather in- 
different as to how or where ‘dust returns to dust.” Iam also too great 
an advocate for extra-mural burial everywhere, not to feel the mercy of 
such a provision as this Campo Santo, to the steaming, sweltering Naples 
which lay below us. Still, with all these considerations, I found some- 
thing intolerably trying in the spectacle upon which a mid-day sun now 
sent its hot revealing light. I saw below me a pit, about eighteen or 
twenty feet deep; the “deliveries” of former years formed a kind of 
flattened cone in the centre, fully decomposed into a brown, unoffensive 
mass, studded all over, in a striking manner, with skeletons and frag- 
ments of skeletons; while, in the foreground, in terrible prominence and 
damp whiteness, lay the day’s consignments, in the postures in which they 
chanced to light when flung down sheer from such a height. My first 
impression was a remarkable one, it was one of feeling in favour of an 
illusion, overcoming the conclusion of reason, and quite in unison with 
the exquisite sentiment which “nature’s sternest painter and its best,” 
Crabbe, puts into the mouth of a dying girl, deprecating the rudenesses 
and coarsenesses of even decent English burial: 


sa not it is beneath my care, 

cannot these cold truths allow; 

These thoughts may not afflict me there, 
But oh! they tease and vex me now. 
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Now though I knew at the moment, that each and all in the heap before 
me had been long past suffering before consigned to it, still it was impos- 
sible to throw off the delusion that each had been killed by the dreadful 
fall—one from a broken neck, another by fractured limb or spine, as the 
body lay in some strange doubled-up position, as inconsistent with the 
idea of life, as from the decencies of death in the ordinary course of na- 
ture. Fenimore Cooper says, in his hard way, that as he looked on a 
similar sight here, it suggested to him the idea of “dropped Jackstraws;’’ 
to me, I confess it gave more humble associations connected with remem- 
bered deliveries at a “slaughter-house”’—I saw nothing at all corre- 
sponding to Willis’s highly-wrought picture of the fair young girl lying 
gracefully with her hair over her breast. The most marked figure in 
the group I looked on, was an old man of extraordinary corpulency, who 
lay with long iron-grey hair streaming back from his upturned face—the 
very model of the disgusting Silenus, who ever figures in the foreground 
of Reubens’ sensual Bacchanalian pictures—pictures, by the way, on which 
T never could look without being revolted by the prostitution of genius 
which executed them, and which will now have less pleasant associations 
than ever, as always recalling that fearful tableau of the Campo Santo 
di Poveri. 

“* Cosi é la vita, signor!” said my companion, seeing me look away, 
sick and overcome after a minute or two; he had probably made the 
same observation to hundreds before, as they nel from his terrible 
exhibition, yet there was a tone of feeling in the words, as though even 
this habitué of the grave still felt human pity in helping to make so little 
of human nature at the last. 

Neapolitan Italian is not the best—my Anglo-Italian, of course, infi- 
nitely worse, so that I found insuperable difficulty in putting to him one 
or two statistical enquiries as to the daily number of burials, the propor- 
tions in summer and winter, andsoon. On ail these points he was either 
quite ignorant, or could not understand, and he ever referred to the 
“ Registro”—but the Registro was “ fori”—and I seemed as far as ever 
from satisfaction, though, in fact, this “ not at home,” ultimately pro- 
cured me fuller information than I should otherwise have attained. As 
we passed out of the court into the vestibule again, he pointed to one of 
the doors at the end, and said the Registro lived there, and kept the 
books there. It then occurred to me to ask, ‘* Could I see them ?”— 
“« Yes, yes !”—Without any demur, and unlocking the door, he admitted 
™me to a small room, which seemed to be a monk’s cell transplanted from 
some convent. In one corner stood the monk’s bed, a few books of devo- 
tion on a small table beside it, and on a larger table near the window 
the ponderous volumes containing the record of burials from the com- 
mencement, and I sat down to analyse them. 

The average burials for the years seemed to range between 7000 and 
8000! Some exceeding the higher number—none falling below the lesser. 
The burials for 1840 were 8670, or an average of twenty-four a day ; 
those for 1850 were 7581, or an average of twenty a day; for the three 
months of the current year, to 27th of March, they had been already 
1991, being nearly in the same proportion; and in the ten days preced- 
ing my visit, the numbers were as follows : 
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o 

» 20.2. « « 

» 22. « 

(Two deliveries) , 27 . . .. 15 


This being still on the same average of about twenty a day, the propor- 
tion would seem preity regular. I could not light on any of the periods 
when Naples had been subject to those periodical pestilential epidemics, of 
which both sovereign and people live in continual dread, yet without an 
exertion to provide any effectual remedy, but I could learn from the man 
that pesté sometimes made his duties ‘ cattivi;” and of cholera, and its 
effect in filling the Campo, he spoke shudderingly. 

There can be no doubt of the great mercy done to the reckless and reek- 
ing population of Naples, in bestowing on them this “last house,” even 
with all that is rude and revolting in the mode in which the dead poor are 
consigned to it. Out in the open country such a mode of burial is bad 
enough; but when one thinks that before the ‘Camere’ of the Campo 
Santo were opened, similar pits yawned under the flooring of every 
church in Naples, and that burials in them were conducted with the same 
reckless disregard to decency, it must be felt that there has been a great 
progress towards improvement in the establishment of this extra-mural 
cemetery. 

The covering was years ago lifted from some of the horrors of London 
graveyards, and the abomination of town and city interments is now in 
progress of remedy throughout the kingdom; but, as Irving, with the 


Campo Santo fresh in memory, says, “ God grant I may not die at 


Naples!”—so I say, ‘‘ God grant that English burial economics may 
never reach the point of constructing wholesale coffinless vaults, or of 
grudging to the poorest pauper earth enough to rot in.” 

There are two things, which having once seen according to previous re- 
solution, I have determined never to seek such sights again. One is the 
Campo Santo I have been describing; the other, its mimic counterfeit, 
in the celebrated wax-work of the plague at Florence, this last being a 
more unutterably offensive revelation of the secrets of the charnel-house, 
only saved from being disgusting by a minuteness which does not offend 
as if the scale were “ as large as life’—or, I should rather say, death. 
The principal impression it leaves is of the strange perversion of genius 
and ingenuity which could induce a man, whose mind must have been 


searce less morbid than his horrible subject, to waste labour and thought 
in its conception and execution. 
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THE patronymic of “ JonEs” is a good one, and has proved service- 
able to many owners—too many for me to attempt to speak of them— 
however celebrated—except en masse. 

It cannot, to be sure, be found on the Roll of Battle Abbey, but, ex 
revanche, it may be met with everywhere else. 

Amongst other places, it stands conspicuously blazoned on the street- 
door of a small but comfortable-looking house in a very respectable street 
at the West-end of this great metropolis, which, not to bring a host of 
disclaimers upon the Editor of this periodical, I venture to call Palmer- 
ston-street, the most attractive name to conjure with at the present 
moment. 

To account for the inscription, the house being a private one, I must 
mention that the tenant is a medical man: it is, therefore, perfectly en 
régle that he should make the public aware how very much “ Mr. Jones” 
is at their service in any of the multifarious cases which require profes- 
sional advice or assistance. I need scarcely say, although he has re- 
ceived no diploma from the College of Physicians, that the brevet of 
“Dr.” has been generally conferred upon him by his neighbours and 
patients—a fact which I am aware would greatly irritate the members of 
the learned faculty aforesaid should it ever chance to reach their ears. 
Under these circumstances I hope I may be permitted to speak of my 
friend by the more dignified appellation. 

It will not, I trust, lead to a question of “ mortal arbitrement” be- 
tween myself and any native of the Principality, if I say that Dr. Jones 
is a most unmistakable Welshman, in whom the peppery qualities of his 
countrymen are very fully developed. More than this it is unnecessary for 
my purpose to dwell upon. I have considerable respect for his profes- 
sional abilities, and if I should happen at any time to be taken sericusly 
ill, I would quite as willingly send for him as for Dr. Sweetlips himself, 
although it is considered quite infra dig. to be disposed of by any other 
than that celebrated and fashionable Hygeian ornament. Still, I am 
ompelled to admit that Dr. Jones is rather hasty in his temper, a little 
brusque in his manner, and that, however purely he may speak his own 
unpronounceable language, the English tongue presents some difficulties 
which he has not yet surmounted. These peculiarities render him occa- 
sionally somewhat grotesque. 

Dr. Jones, I am sorry to say, has not so much practice as, in my 
opinion, he deserves. Perhaps he is not sufficiently known; but, if that 
be the case, I have the consolation of thinking—unless my vanity mis- 
leads me—that the slight adventure I am about to relate, which recentl 
‘befel him, may tend in some degree to make him more popular. It is 
true that Dr. Jones is still what people call “a young man”—which 
means any period of life you choose, according to the age of the speaker 
—and has a wide prospect before him; but so has a traveller on one 


of the Russian steppes; a wide prospect certainly, yet not altogether 
cheering. 
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Be this as it may, Dr. Jones has a large stock of animal spirits; he is 
tough, and will bear a good deal of buffeting ; and when he marries, if 
fortune still refuse her favours—unlikelier things oecur—his wife, I can 
assure her, will not have to bear the heaviest part of the burden. 

To our tale. 


One evening in February last, that month so full of political squabbles 
and explanations, about which no human being cared twopence except 
the squabblers themselves, Dr. Jones was seated in that small room, 
beyond the parlour, which He calls his study, but which ignorant people, 
who go there to ask for advice without a fee, and medicme gratis, term 
his shop. 

It om one of those dreary evenings that seemed to me, at the time, 
as if they had been sent in order that we, who were comfortably housed 
and warmed, might more vividly picture to ourselves the sort of weather 
to which our suffering soldiers on the Crimean heights were then exposed. 
For some days previously there had been heavy falls of snow, sharp frost, 
and cutting winds; a partial thaw then took place; the snow subsided to 
sleet; the wind shifted to the south, and it rained; veered back again 
to the north, and the rain became ice; the weather, in short, changed 
half a dozen times in the course of the day, but it was constant to one 
thing, being most uncomfortable throughout. 

As a matter of choice, Dr. Jones would rather have sat by the fire— 
small though it was, with a false back to the grate, for economy’s sake— 
than have turned out at the summons of a patient. He was reading a 
very entertaining book—a volume, I believe, of Bentley's Miscellany 
—and was very pleasantly absorbed when the door opened and his 
man-servant—aged fifteen, in buttons—came into the room and pre- 
sented a letter, which, he said, had just been dropped in the letter~box. 
It was a ring at the bell, he explained, which took him out into the 
“ Hairy ;” the person who rang called out to him to know “if that was 
Dr. Jones-es-es ;” he said he was “in a nurry ;” “ and so,” continued the 
boy, “he shoved the letter into the trap, and cut away as fast as he 
could, because, he said, ‘ the gent that wrote it was a waitin’.’” 

Dr. Jones took the letter and looked at the address. It was written 
in one of those round clerk-like hands which reveal no individuality, and 
are generally the outward and visible sign of something disagreeable 
within—such, for instance, as “‘a small account that has escaped your 
memory ”—which no small account ever did—an insurance to be paid 
up, or some other pecuniary refresher which promises no personal advan- 
tage. And yet, Dr. Jones thought, he knew the hand. This is what 
we all say, lingering over a superscription, though the question might 
be settled in an instant, by tearing open the envelope. Having read 
“Dr. Jones, Palmerston-street,” five or six times over—it flattered him 
to maa that the number was omitted—he opened the letter and read 
as follows : 


“Friday, February 2nd, 1855. 
“Dear Jones,—I have long wished for the means of introducing you 
in a way to make your talents properly appreciated, and open for you @ 
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career such as you really deserve. An opportunity for doing so has, I 
trust, at last arrived. The case is that of Mrs. Fitzherbert Flummery, 
of Baker-street. Her position in society is very influential, and if you 
succeed with her, I do not doubt of the success of your practice wherever 
you attempt it. I cannot, unfortunately, personally introduce you, being 
engaged out of town this evening, but I have mentioned your name, and 
Mrs. F. F. wishes very much to have you. Go, therefore, at once, for 
you are WANTED instruments. 
“In great e, fait ours, 
isi T. Brown. 
“T send this by hand, to ensure its delivery in good time.” 


“ Brown !” said Dr. Jones, musing. ‘‘ Ah, Tom Brown, who was with 
me at Guy’s. He was always a good fellow. I have not seen him for 
some time. Let me see: the last time we met was in that case of 
Biothanatus at Garraway’s Coffee-house, when Alderman Tucker fell 
down dead while he was eating a ham-and-beef sandwich, and we both 
accidentally popped in. That is four or five years since: but he has not for- 
gotten his old friend. After all, we stick to each other, we medical men. 
‘ Mrs. Fitzherbert Flummery, of Baker-street.’ A fine name,—good street, 
though they are turning the private houses into shops as fast as they can. 
Rich people, no doubt. My heart to goodness! I shall be glad of a rich 
patient, for mine are mostly in the other line. Brown does not say what 
the case is, but of course he knows very well why my night-bell is pulled 
so often, particularly at this season of the year. It is a very odd thing, 
and I do not know how to account for it, but there are more children 
born in cold weather than at any other time. As far as my experience 
goes, I will back Christmas against Midsummer, at least three to two. 
Of course I am very glad of the job, and very much obliged to Tom 
Brown, but I wish Mrs. Fitzherbert Flummery had waited till the 
weather was a little warmer. A difficult case, too! Instruments! 
Um! Ah! Well! I suppose he saw her this afternoon before he left 
town. How the patience did he happen to think of me, I wonder! But 
I must not lose time. Here, John, John!” 

At this point in his soliloquy Dr. Jones jumped up quickly and rang 
the bell. It was answered by the youth in buttons. 

« What sort of a night is it, John?” said Dr. Jones. 

“Tt friz very hard, sir, when I looked out into the Hairy just now, 
leastways it was most uncommon cold, and the snow was a flying about 
just like feathers.” 

“T will want my thick boots then, John; and my large umbrella. 
But, stay, there is my bag with the instruments. How far is it from here 
to Baker-street? Get me the Red Book. Mrs. Fitzherbert Flummery. 
Ah, here it is! Number two hundred and sixty-four. A very long 
street, and quite at the other end, near the New-road. My heart to 
goodness! Yes, I must have a cab. But bring me my thick boots first ; 
— my great-coat and my red worsted comforter: those cabs are so cold 
and damp.” 

Having endued his protective garments,—ah, Dr. Jones, if thou hadst 
had some careful and tender hand to have knotted thy muffler round thy 
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throat,—if some soft voice had soothed thee with words of comfort, and 
said unto thee, “ David, David, take care of thyself till thou comest again 
to my loving arms”—though thou mightest have quitted thy fireside 
even more regretfully than now, thou wouldest then have been certain of 
a willing ear to listen to thy tale of triumph, assured of a glad recipient 
of thy well-earned fee thriftfully administrative of thy household goods, 
thou, the while, rejoicing! But, no, David Jones, thou art still a 
bachelor, and must go forth to cheer the domestic hearth of a stranger, 
to add another smiling face to the cherub-circle of one whom thou 
knowest not,—returning, peradventure, to knock many times for admis- 
sion, long-striving to arouse thy snoring household, with nought for thy 
supper but the coldest mutton, and a fireless grate to mock thy loneliness. 
But this is a picture which, how truly soever it represents thy general 
condition after thy nocturnal sacrifices to Lucina, thou thinkest not of at 
this moment. No, David! No, Jones! Thou art all fizz, and expecta- 
tion, and eagerness for the arrival of the cab which is to convey thee, 


_ swiftly thou trustest, to that further end of Baker-street where Mrs. 


Fitzherbert Flummery, and still more anxiously he whose proud, aristo- 
cratic name she bears, await thy coming. Look to it, David! Jones, be 
composed! Have a care of the strings of the bag that holds thy case of 
instruments! Remember, for thou hast read the story, what befel on 
the day when Obadiah rode forth on the coach-horse, and the curse of 
Ernulphus was invoked against him who tied those knots. 

While Dr. Jones has been getting ready, as rapidly and explosively as 
a Welshman, under the circumstances, is safe to have done, the boy in 
buttons has fetched a cab, has bundled Dr. Jones into it, and paid—not 
the slightest—attention to the last words enjoining him to sit up till his 
master’s return, predetermining to go to bed and get warm as soon as he 
has put up the chain at the street-door, and our friend the doctor is 
rolling away to the scene of action. Not so fast, however, as his wishes 
travel, for the snow falls heavier than before, the horse’s legs are groggy 
(and so is the driver), his feet are balled, and progress is not equal to the 
time employed. 

Dr. Jones runs over in his mind all the possibilities of the case: the 
difficulties that haply may exist, the dangers he trusts he shall overcome, 
the reputation he confidently expects to achieve, the gratitude of Mrs. 
Fitzherbert Flummery, the all-pervading influence of that fashionable 
lady, which may throw open for him the gates of Buckingham Palace,— 
for, as he says to himself, “ Locock cannot live for ever ;’—these are 
amongst the things that crowd through his busy brain, and protect the 
cabman from some of the wrath which his tardy locomotion generates in 
the breast of the choleriec Cambrian. Some, but not all; for every five 
minutes the impatient Jones lowers one of the windows and splutters at 
the driver, who thereupon stops and stolidly explains how “in sich 
wether as this here he can’t git his wheels to go round as they ought to 
do,”—an explanation which by no means satisfies Dr. Jones, we pulls up 
the window violently and, on the last occasion, breaks it ; whereupon a 
vision of damages rises before his mind’s eye, and somewhat disturbs the 
golden dream in which he has been indulging. The broken pane, more- 
over, lets in the fitfully driven snow, which does not greatly increase the 
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pleasure of the drive; but though his blood is apt to seethe on slight per- 
sonal provocation, the exigencies of a hard, work-a-day world have 
taught Jones some philosophy, reaching him through the chinks of his 
breeches-pocket, and his thoughts are again occupied by his patient. 

‘Yes, indeed!” he exclaims, “ this heavy snow is quite providential : 
it makes the street much quieter than straw, and costs nothing, though 
that is not my affair. Ah,—this, I suppose, is the place. I see a good 
many lights up-stairs. Perhaps it is the first. There is always much 
more to-do then than afterwards. A very good house! Yes, I shall get 
a handsome fee. God bless my friend Brown ; I am not sorry he was 
obliged to go into the country.” 

Dr. Jones was right about the house; the cab drew up at the door, 
and it was opened so quickly that there could be no doubt the servants 
were all on the tiptoe of expectation. At another moment Dr. Jones 
might have stopped to dispute the fare, but now he only asked the 
amount, paid it, and “ two-and-six” extra, the price of the broken pane 
(a decided imposition, which, if there were time, I could easily prove, the 
glass having been badly cracked before), and whisking his bag under his 
arm, tripped hastily into the well-warmed hall of Mr. Fitzherbert Flum- 
mery’s noble mansion. 

**T hope I am not too late?” he said. 

The footman, in full livery, to whom he spoke, smiled, it may be rather 
superciliously, as those aristocratic fellows, when in full livery, are apt to 
smile, and answered by a query. 

“ What name, sir?” 

“ Jones,” was the reply; “ Dr. Davvid Jones,” with a strong emphasis 
on the Christian name—if it be a Christian name and not an occult 
Druidical prefix. 

“ Of Paw-mer-stun-street ?” again asked the man, having cast his eyes 
on a slate that was hanging from a hat-peg; “friend of Brown, I 
b’leeve!” 

Dr. Jones, who was struggling unassisted to get off his great-coat, did 
not observe that the footman omitted his friend’s designation, or I think, 
indeed I feel sure, he would have knocked him down. He merely 
caught the name of the street where he lived, and replied : 

“Yes, indeed, yes, I am the per-son. Show me up directly. My 
heart to goodness! Is that a fiddle ?” 

But the flunkey had already condescended too far. His eye, trained 
to detect all solecisms in costume, had at once observed Dr. Jones’s 
clumping boots, which I need not say were not made of patent leather; 
and he had also seen—to his infinite disgust—that the visitor took off a 
pair of woollen gloves and did not replace them by white ones. 

“ Dr. Daffy Jones,” he called out from the bottom of the staircase to 
a portly individual in black on the landing-place, who had on white 
gloves, though they were cotton ones. This personage threw open a 
door, re-echoed the misnomer, and the next moment, to his infinite 
astonishment, Dr. Jones found himself in the midst of a room full or 
people, who greeted his entrance—as he imagined—with a round of 
applause. 
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_ Had he arrived to deliver a lecture on the peculiar branch of his 
fession on which he prided himself, this reception would no doubt have 
been highly flattering; but as the object of his visit was practically 
to illustrate his skill in that line, it struck him, under all the cireum- 
stances, as somewhat singular. His first thought was that he had mis- 
taken the house, and with his foot on, the threshold he turned half round 
to the portly groom of the chambers and interrogatively uttered the name 
of “ Mr. Fitzherbert Flummery ?” 

“ Quite right, sir, Mr. Heff is standing by the grand peano;” and 
closing the door he shut in the doctor. 

Dr. Jones was then able to perceive, that instead of a circle of anxious 
friends—if Mr. Fitzherbert Flummery really thought it advisable to as- 
semble his friends at such a time—every countenance wore an expression 
of placid delight. The “coming event” had certainly “cast no shadow 
before.” But that idea immediately raised another question: was he 
before or behind the critical moment? While he was trying to collect 
his scattered faculties, the master of the house had quitted his stance, and 
came towards him. 

“Happy, sir, to see you here—my friend Brown, I think, was so good 
as to—sorry he couldn’t be of the—pleasanter to you if Mrs. Fitzherbert 
—unluckily she’s in her bed at this—not long taken—seizure rather 
sudden—hope we shall be able to entertain—you’ve brought your—yes, 
yes, I see—Brown said you would—very kind indeed, very—which in- 
strument do you pref—but I beg pardon, let me introduce you to Pro- 
fessor Gruntleheim, finest touch, sir, in Eu r 

’ The word was left unfinished, for Mr. Fitzherbert Flummery was one of 
those persons who scarcely ever complete a sentence, but it was easier for 
Dr. Jones to fill up the last gap than understand the meaning of all that 
had preceded it. What was Professor Gruntleheim’s ‘ touch” to him? 
Why unlucky that the lady should be in bed? Hope to entertain? Was 
he dessin? Were they all amusing themselves while the “ interesting 
condition” was so near a crisis? Was that a bass viol—that an ophicleide 
—that a lute—harp—dulcimer—sackbut—psaltery ? Heaven help him, 
he knew little about such things save what he had read of in the Psalms, 
yet plainly before his eyes he saw a musical armoury numerous enough 
to have set up one of Jullien’s orchestras, and people all ready, as it 
seemed, to prove each separate weapon. 

_ He was unable to answer Mr. Fitzherbert Flummery,—perhaps it was 
not very easy to do so; he could only return the stare which Professor 
Gruntleheim bestowed upon him through a large pair of shining spec- 
tacles. After a pause of a few seconds, the German, whose glance had 
been slowly travelling downwards, abruptly said : 

“ Auf welches Instrument spielen Sie mein Herr?” And as he spoke 
he pointed to Dr. Jones’s blue bag. 

“Welsh instruments!” returned Dr. Jones, testily; “no, sir, they are 
London made, the best I could get for money !—yes, indeed !” 

Then, turning his back on the Professor, he addressed himself to Mr. 
‘Fitzherbert Flummery. 

“If I understood you quite right, sir,” he observed, “you told me 
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that your good lady had been seized very suddenly—I had better see her 
at once——” 

Mr. Fitzherbert Flummery, who was what the world calls “a dignified 
looking person” —that is to say, very tall and very bald—(his age, 


the way, was beyond threescore)—raised his eyebrows in surprise at the 


remark. 

“See her! my dear sir!” he said ; “perhaps I didn’t quite clearly— 
ah—the fact is—Mrs. Fitzherbert—actually lying down—some other 
time most happy to—positively in bed—thing quite out of the ques— 
ah—hush, there, hush—they are going to begin—you know it of course 
—the overture to———” 

Crash! Bang! Away they went. All King David’s goodly collection, 
and a host beside, tearing, sawing, rending, growling, squeaking. Dr. 
Jones was beside himself, and thought the whole company, with Mr. 
Fitzherbert Flummery at their head, had taken leave of their senses. 
To make such a row as this, when the mistress of the house was in such 
a condition! ‘The Thracians,” he exclaimed—for he was deeply read 
—‘“the Thracians did something like this when a child came mto the 
world, but it is totally against all the rules of modern practice. My 
heart to goodness! they will make the lady as mad as themselves!” 

But his voice was lost in the tumult; he was wedged in the crowd 
that had drawn back to give the players elbow-room, and could not get 
near the door, or he would have rushed out and forced his way either up 
or down stairs. So he was compelled to stay where the human current 
had drifted him until the overture was at an end. Then—for, during 
the interval, a suspicion of something wrong had crossed his mind—he 
made his way across the room, his bag still under his arm, and singling 
out Mr. Fitzherbert Flummery, begged to know, in choleric accents, 
which, however, were half lost in the plaudits that followed the music, 
what that gentleman imagined he had come there to do? 

‘ The stately lord of the mansion, who only ascribed the Welshman’s 
excitement to one cause, replied courteously : 

- “Do? my dear sir—oh, certainly, yes—mustn’t neglect such a 
only waited till this piece was over to——extremely happy, I’m sure, to 
hear your perfor——what instrument ?—bag not large enough for a 
vio——clarionet, perhaps, or fla——” 

“ Clarionets and flutes, and devils and all their imps!” shouted Dr. 
Jones, feeling certain that he was being played upon; “I know nothing 
at all about such trash! I think every one of you ought to be ashamed 
of himself to make so much noise when Mrs. Fitz-Flummery is so near 
her confinement !” 

If the Welshman’s face was red with rage, that of Mr. Fitzherbert 
Flummery became purple with passion. It so happened that he had 
been married full five-and-forty years, and, much as he had desired it, 
his wife had never borne him a child—a fact that was known to nearly all 
the company, who were also aware that to speak of such a thing at her 
time of life was—what the French term, “ une ironie sanglante ”—not only 
ridiculous, but insulting. All Mr. Flummery’s urbanity disappeared, and 
he emptied the vials of his wrath on the head of the unfortunate doctor. 
2c2 
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“ How dare you, sir!” he exclaimed, “ allude to such an indelicate—— 
what do you mean, sir, by violating the sanctity of——ah, ah—because 
you were permitted to come here, as it were, upon suff——heard you 
were a great musical——turn out to be”—and to the surprise of every- 
body, Mr. Flummery ended with a full stop——“ turn out to be, I dare 
say, some common, dirty, little Welsh harper.” ; 

“ Welsh harper!” shrieked Dr. Jones. “It is true I am a Welsh- 
man, and I am proud of it—yes, indeed—my heart to goodness, yes! 
But if you want to know what I am, Mr. Din Panna, I will tell 
you! Iam Davvid Jones, of Palmerston-street, apothecary, surgeon, and 
accoucheur. There is my card. If any one wants me I am ready— 
yes, quite ready to fight him.” 

At these words confusion became worse confounded. Everybody shook 
his fist at Dr. Jones, and he shook his fist at everybody. Nothing came 
of it, however; and with a Welsh malediction which is wholly untrans- 
latable on account of the number of torments conveyed in one single 
word, all full of dd’s, and Il’s, and ew’s, Dr. Jones bounced out of the 
apartment, upset the portly groom of the chambers and the supercilious 
footman as they were bringing up lemonade and sandwiches, and 
scurrying down stairs, grabbed hat and coat and comforter he never 
knew how, and, heedless of wind or weather, dashed into the street, 
vowing vengeance all the way against his friend Brown, who had played 
him so cruel a practical joke. 

He reached his house again in due time, after more than one tumble 
on the slippery pavement ; but that was not what I wanted to make 

own. 

The truth is, there had been no practical joke in the matter—no joke 
of any kind intended. 

Dr. Jones had a namesake living in his own street-—a Musical Doctor 
of Oxford, much sought after by amateur concert givers—he, too, had a 
friend named Brown, and the note intended for him had been put in the 
wrong letter-box. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert Flummery’s malady was only a severe toothache. 
She, as well as her husband, was mad about music, and had she been 
dying, would willingly—like the swan—have expired in the midst of 
melody. So that Mr. Fitzherbert Flummery was only ministering to 
her comfort when he encouraged the performance of that stunning 
overture. 

As for Dr. David Jones, all I hope is, that the next time he is wanted 
the messenger may not make a mistake and apply to the Musical Doctor. 
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AN EPISODE IN THE REIGN OF THE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 


Tue consecration of blood by which the Emperor Nicholas hallowed 
his investiture with the ‘apa purple, indubitably threw a dark, por- 
tentous cloud over the whole of his future career, which was marked 
with severity, and does not appear to have been accompanied by a soli- 
tary trait of magnanimity. / truth, even the greatest admirers of the 
late Czar are unable to speak in terms of praise of any other exalted 
quality than his inflexibility of purpose, which others, who are actuated 
by more correct principles of discrimination, are disposed to call—ob- 
stinacy. The dogmas of despotism were more firmly established than 
ever by the victory over the insurgents, and the thirst for vindictiveness 
thereby aroused was satiated by the barbarities of Warsaw a few years 
later. Tt is, therefore, valuable to the future historian that every possible 
anecdote and incident referable to so momentous a period, should be 
treasured up. Such a store we have very recently found in a German 
work, called ‘ Russland’s inneres Leben,” and written by a gentleman 
who went through the purgatory of thirty-three years’ residence in St. 
Petersburg. 

On the death of the Emperor Alexander—a monarch universally loved 
by the nation for his clemency, the Russians asked one another in dismay 
who his successor would be, for there appeared to be a choice of evils 
between Nicholas and Constantine. In happy England, the govern- 
ment goes on with its usual regularity, whoever may be the successor to 
the throne, but in Russia the difference a sudden death may entail is 
something fearful to contemplate. The army was chiefly in favour of 
Constantine, because the soldiers knew that the Cesarewitch loved the 
soldateska—the sword of the empire—while his Hulan regiment, and a 
number of officers in the army, served as instances to show how glorious 
the service was under a commander who looked carelessly on at acts of the 
most unbridled savageness, and even sought to promote them. The people 
thought otherwise. The mere idea of Constantine’s government palsied 
all with fear. In his countenance he was a faithful copy of his father ; 
but the deeds committed by the son with utter contempt of morality, 
had ever been left undone by Paul. Constantine was an object to 
be feared. No benefit for mankind, least of all for those under his 
authority, could be expected from the pupil who attacked all his teachers 
and tutors, save La Harpe, with sticks and teeth. Educated by his 
grandmother as the future ruler over the Crescent, and afterwards guided 
and led by Greeks, he fancied himself, even at the spring-time of life, a 
ruler who had a world at his feet. His crimes were frequently not 
the mere consequences of his fiery blood, but committed with cool reflec- 
tion, He fired at men, killed them, wounded them, annihilated the wel- 
fare and honour of entire families by the most basely-calculated designs, 
He certainly evinced a wish to compensate by material means for the 
sufferings he had entailed, but even in the greatest villains there are at 
times virtues revealed, which the next moment annihilates. 
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That portion of the public acquainted with the influence of the Em- 
press Maria Fedorovna on the will of the Emperor Alexander named 
the Grand-Duke Nicholas as heir to the throne. Like his youngest 
brother, educated exclusively for the military career, without being ever 
advanced by the Czar to any other position, he was only known to the 
Russians, and even to Petersburg society, from the Almanack and the 
Church Service. He was considered unpopular and proud, as will be 
seen from the following anecdote: ‘‘On the morning after a Peterhoff 
festival, the imperial family was at the small palace of Mon Plaisir. 
Coffee was served on the terrace before it, which was washed by the sea. 
The public were drawn up along the edge, and emperor wal empress 
conversed familiarly with various persons who stood near them, about the 
effect of the illuminations of the preceding evening. Their majesties 
then returned to the palace. Directly after, the public was driven back 
from the terrace into the garden. The Grand-Duke Nicholas came out 
of the palace on to the plateau, drank a cup of coffee, and looked for 
several minutes across the sea. I asked a general I was acquainted with 
why the public had been so suddenly driven away, and received the 
reply: ‘ Le grand-duc n’aime pas a étre badaudé du public.’ His words 
were whispered, but the same thing was also said in the mob with many 
expressions of disapproval. In my opinion the grand-duke was in the 
right, but others asserted that it is written in the book ‘ De Officiis Prin- 
cipum’ that princes must allow themselves to be gaped at.” 

The activity the two younger imperial brothers displayed in their mili- 
tary functions, gave rise to dissatisfaction in the Guards, without it being 
possible to accuse the grand-dukes of immoderate severity. The dis- 
cipline introduced into the Russian army would no longer harmonise with 
views which were the consequences of time and the events that had taken 
place. It might have been foreseen that, on the restoration of peace, 
the troops would bring home with them a spirit which might have taught 
them matters not appertaining to a warrior. The Guards, on returning 
to their barracks, were not dissatisfied with the discipline, to which no 
military man objects, but after seeing the free man in the field they 
could not endure to be treated as mere machines. The old Semenoff 
Regiment was disgusted with repeated parades, and finally mutinied 
against its commander, Colonel Schwarz, whom the soldiers regarded as 
the cause of the annoyance. This mutiny, however, only amounted toa 
refusal to allow themselves to be roused at night and foreed to exercise 
in the corridors. The colonel would not have escaped his destiny had 
he not been able to justify himself by the written orders he had received. 
The regiment was disbanded and sent to the Caucasus to retrieve the 
error it had committed. “The Russian army,” said the Emperor, “is 
rich enough in brave men to be able to re-form the regiment.” The two 
grand-dukes were sent on their foreign travels. 

Through its martyrdom the Semenoff regiment had obtained for th 
remaining Guards considerable indulgences. That was necessary; for 
the treatment of the soldiers at the barracks, during the time of exercise, 
was well adapted to cause discontent. The dissatisfaction in the 
Guards, however, was not quite eradicated, when the melancholy news 
of Alexander’s death arrived from Taganrog. The Grand-Duke Nicholas 
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paid homage to the Cesarewitch. Military and civilians followed ‘his 
example immediately, without the slightest symptom of repugnance, fot 
the succession of Constantine was regular. While Nicholas commanded 
homage to be paid his brother, the latter, in Poland, ordered his brother 
Nicholas to be proclaimed. In Petersburg the new emperor was ex- 

ted from Warsaw, in whose name the government was being carried 
on. Instead of him the courier appeared with his notice of abdication. 
Before this was generally known, an order was issued for the oath of 
allegiance to be taken by civil and military to the Grand-Duke Nicholas, 
The confusion was fearfal. “‘T have sworn allegiance to Constantine,” 
said everybody who was ordered to obey without delay. Our German 
author tells us, “I knew several persons, free from all revolutionary 
ideas, who were firmly determined not to swear. They only ‘obeyed 
after the abdication had been publicly announced.” 

The members of the secret association, which was affiliated in the 
provinces, thought the hour of general excitement most favourable for 
their plans. The young hotheads calculated on the sympathy which the 
universal dissatisfaction would attract to their cause, as the centre of 
their line of attack. This gave way, with it the supporters’ co and 
decision, and the talent of a commander was utterly wanting. In the 
afternoon of the unhappy day the defeat could be predicted from the 
backwardness and disappearance of the leaders. In the morning matters 
looked very different. 

The Marines of the Guard, and a few companies of the regiment 
of Moscow, were the first on the alert. Treachery had preceded the 
conspirators : they found the palace well defended. But they did not lose 
courage ; for while they occupied the Senate-place with their party, the 
troops marched up to the adjoining Isaac’s-place were vacillating, and, 
like reeds, awaiting the wind they would have to obey. Our author’s 
description of the scene deserves quotation : 

‘A quantity of peasants, mingled with soldiery, were amusing them- 
selves in the Senate-place. From time to time shakos, caps, and hats 
fraternised in the air. The inhabitants of the houses on the square 
stood on the trottoirs, and looked on the scene, which no one could 
comprehend. The Senate Guard was drawn up in double file, and the 
officer walking up and down. 

«What does this mean ?’ I asked him. 

* ¢ Ne snain’ (I don’t know). 

“* What does it mean?’ I turned, inquiringly, to a peasant, who had 
just thrown his hat in the air, with a shout. 

“ ¢ Bog snaet ! (God alone knows!) I don’t know. The soldiers won’t 
have the emperor; they're waiting here for Constantine. He’ll be here 
soon.’ 


“«¢ What are you shouting ?’ I asked another sheepskin. 

¢ Constituzie 

What does that mean?” 

“¢] don’t know. Pustiki (nonsense)—they’re playing with the 
eavalry. Just look how the Duraki are driving back the horsemen at 
Labanoff’s house! Now they’re laughing !’ 

“¢ What do the cavalry want ? 
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‘‘* Bog snaet ! Sometimes they come up and beat the people with the 
flat of their sabres, till it cracks again, and the Duraki laugh and run 
back. But then others charge the horsemen with sticks, and they run 
away.’ 

‘ek What is Constituzie ?’ one peasant asked the other. 

“ ¢ Constituzie ! why that’s Constantine’s wife.’ 

“The spectators satisfied their curiosity by joining the various mobs. 
I did the same. I saw, indeed, the gambols between the soldiery and 
peasants. Thoughtlessly did the blessed simpletons join in the cry of 
‘ Constituzie,’ when Kiichelbecker, one of the conspirators, shouted this 
word like a madman, and ran with his drawn sword into the Galeeren 
Strasse, where he found no responsive echo for his nonsense. Such was 
the catastrophe in the morning, which became obstinate through the vacil- 
lating conduct on one side, and through its being protracted without 
serious resistance, until it ended so sanguinarily towards the afternoon.” 

Milaradovitch’s attempt, as military governor of the capital, to restore 
peace was unsuccessful: it is to be doubted, however, whether more 
cautious language in his address to the rebels would not have prevented 
their firing at him. Was not this demonstration on the part of the con- 
spirators sufficiently explicit; and was it not time to make an attack on 
this obstinacy, when the indecision on the other side was based on the 
yacillation among the troops? Milaradovitch was not invested with that 
sacred Nimbus, which would induce the rebels to display that reverence 
for his person with which the venerable head of the Church was treated, 
and he appeared to the conspirators a solitary, devoted partisan of the 
hateful dynasty, while all the rest seemed undecided. It is doubtful 
whether the outbreak of a conspiracy was ever accompanied by such 
absurdities as this Russian one, and the more unplanned and hopeless it 
was, the greater barbarity was displayed in having recourse to “ murder 
and sudden death,” when it was seen that the rebels did not dare to risk 
their lives for the cause they sustained. 

The Impérial party could certainly employ the excuse that the time 
required to attach the vacillating troops more firmly to the Emperor was 
an attempt to exhaust every peaceful appeal before having recourse to 
arms. The mortal fear by which the Czaric family was assailed the whole 
day through in the palace would not have been felt, had not the troops 
been so little to be depended on. After they had been gained over to 
the cause of Nicholas, and the Emperor was informed of it, he mounted 
his horse and rode, surrounded by a large suite, into the allée in front 
of the Admiralty, whence he could survey the rebels. Cannon had 
already been planted against them. It was the last decisive moment for 
the insurgents. Without resolution to hurl themselves on the guns, and 
without leaders, they stood there, a gaping mass, and awaited their 
miserable fate. Flattery has said: ‘The magnanimous and chivalrous 
Emperor offered his youthful breast to the daggers and bullets of the 
conspirators, and by this truly Roman heroism brought the whole Russian 
people in homage to his feet.” ‘The Emperor possessed one virtue which 
removes any suspicion of hesitation or backwardness—namely, extreme 
energy of character—and it was disgusting when courtiers tried to weave 
their faded leaves and flowers of eloquence into a blooming laurel crown 
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by which to elevate this energy. Just as little as a general is a hero, 
who behind the ranks of the army does and dares no more than every 
combatant in them—just so little was it a heroic, and really Roman act 
of bravery, when the Emperor, stationed behind a park of artillery and 
surrounded by a far superior force, dared no more than did thousands of 
spectators, who were impelled by curiosity—while his throne was at stake. 
There were no daggers, the muskets of the soldiers among the rebels 
were unloaded, and the leaders, despairing the success of their under- 
taking, had disappeared. Kiichelbecker was the only one still to be seen, 
and his ery of “ Hurrah Constituzie” was a speaking satire of the whole 
insane proceeding. 

As our German author was himself 2 witness of the revenge the 
Emperor Nicholas took for the insult he had received, we will now allow. 
him to speak in his own words: “Two men belonging to the Life 
Dragoons rode back and forwards at the entrance of the Galeeren 
Strasse. I asked one of them where I should find the colonel of his 
regiment, a friend of mine; and, after he had told me, I was making my 
way though the mob, when a musket was discharged at the extremity of 
the street. I regarded this as a signal, for something decisive must 
inevitably be done before nightfall. Caution advised me to quit the 
square. I had walked only a few paces along the Galeeren Strasse, when 
a heavy gun boomed from the Admiralty. By the whistling of the balls 
I perceived it was loaded with grape-shot. I attempted to enter the 
house of Dr. Stofdegen, but found it closed. I therefore squeezed myself 
close to the door, behind a projecting wall ; several soldiers joined me, 
and the row along the doorway was just filled up, when a second shot 
hurled its charge into the Galeeren Strasse. Two soldiers and a peasant 
fell dead at my feet on the pavement, two others in the middle of the 
street. The rebels had only three roads for their immediate flight—on to 
the frozen Neva, toward the riding-school, and into the narrow street in 
which I now was. The throng impeded their flight. Every shot laid a 
whole row level. The guns had swept the Senate-place at the first dis- 
charge ; only the dead remained upon it. The victims did not appear 
sufficient, for the flying mass was fired on eleven times in succession. 

“‘ The bullets reached the third stories of the houses on the Senate-place, 
and in the Galeeren Strasse there was not a single waterspout which was 
not pierced. Had the wall behind which I lay hid been half an inch 
thinner, a ball would have entered my head. This was seen on the 
waterspout. I will just mention the peculiar effect of one bullet. It 
¢éaught in the cloak of a civilian, turned him round rapidly several times, 
like a top, and hurled him to the ground. I fancied he was dead, but he 
got up and went off at full speed. As soon as the guns ceased playing, I 
sprang from my protecting niche, over several corpses, to await the 
Jinale of the tumult at the house of an acquaintance. The flying soldiers 
hurled away their muskets—the conspirators had disappeared. With a 
friend I weal over the scene of the butchery. On the houses which 
faced the artillery, brains and blood were spattered. A very large cellar, 
then building in the corner house on the Krukov canal, was filled with 
dead. The regiments of the Guards bivouacked on this canal, in the 
Galeeren Strasse, and on the Isaac’s Platz. We were no longer in Peters- 
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burg, but in a camp, where the soldiers were in readiness to march 
against the enemy at a moment's notice. At many of the watch-fires I 
stopped to speak with officers of my acquaintance. The temper of the 
soldiers did not appear to offer any ‘ material guarantee’ for the perma- 
nence of the victory. The number of their murdered brothers, whom 
they had been obliged themselves to remove, caused them to utter ex- 
pressions to which the officers very wisely closed their ears. 

“In the morning the inhabitants of Petersburg came out to see the 
traces of the watch-fires, and the effect of the grape-shot on the houses. 
The corpses in the cellar I mentioned were all removed during the night, 
the stains of blood on the houses were already washed over, and glaziers 
were busily repairing the broken panes. The Neva had received the 
bodies, which had been thrust through a hole in the ice. In a few hours 
all traces of the bullets had been removed, and only the waterspouts 
revealed their effect for a little longer period. The vengeance taken for 
the insult offered to Milaradovitch was exemplary and fearful. No one 
ever learned how many human lives were sacrificed on this day. The 
police, instead of warning and keeping order in such excesses, never 
— till the misfortune is done, to conceal its magnitude and the 
truth.” 

The prisons were hourly filled with captives. Members of the asso- 
ciation and suspicious persons were brought in from far and near. The 
sentence was pronounced in the Senate by a commission appointed for the 
purpose. But was the conspiracy thereby destroyed, root and branch ?— 
Who would not have desired it for the peace of the imperial family? Off- 
shoots were detected after that period; apparitions of conspiracies had 
been seen at an earlier date. In 1820, a conspiracy had been detected, 
which, however, differed in its tendency from the one that erupted four 
years later: the former merely designed a change of dynasty, the latter an 
alteration in the constitution. Prince Tcherbatov, several colonels, and 
a multitude of other participators in the conspiracy had been, at that 
period, deported to Siberia. In 1825, the secret police was aware of the 
existence of an association. A publisher, who had suspected it, and from 
whom treason was apprehended, was found murdered, and the assassin 
not detected. The secret bureau was very attentive, but remained in 
the dark in spite of all their researches. In various governments the 
peasants had been roused by the creeping hydra of the conspiracy, and 
in the first and second armies signs of sympathy were manifested. The con- 
spiracy, indeed, was not so trivial that it could be contemptuously pro- 
nounced a creation of the brain and the work of a few drunken officers 
and soldiers. Were it indeed so, the affair ought to have been regarded 
and punished as committed through drunkenness and want of conscious- 
ness. Any one who believed that with the five who died on the gallows 
and the deportations to Siberia the serpent was killed, and not merely 
scotched, was excessively mistaken. Among the conspirators were many 
very clear heads, who, when they saw their ship wrecked, had sufficient 
magnanimity not to denounce those who were in the background. Bes- 
tucheff and others were men of irreproachable conduct, who could foresee 
the result of their actions, but, deceived in their confidence of assistance 
from more important personages than they were themselves, their courage 
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deserted them on the day when their ambition to play a part for the wel- 
fare of their fatherland drove them to precipitate action. 

“We are now branded as criminals,” Bestucheff said in his examina- 
tion; “had our design succeeded, it would have been lauded as a virtue ; 
flatterers will now call Nicolai Paulowitch ‘ the Great,’ even if he become 
the tyrant of his people.” In the documents which were laid before the 
Senate for their punishment, much will be sought in vain which was 
said at the examinations. In the deepest misfortune, nearly all the con- 
spirators behaved in a manly way. The five condemned to the hangman 
remained firm, even in the face of death. With great resolution they all 
mounted the scaffold, had the caps drawn over their faces, and the noose 
ee round their necks undauntedly. When the bench was knocked away 

m beneath their feet, one of them fell down again and cried to the 
hangman, “ What, don’t you even know how to hang men in Russia ?”’ 
The public was not informed of the execution till after it had been carried 
into effect. Hear what our author says on the subject: “ On hearing 
the news the Russ silently crossed his breast and forehead. No one be- 
lieved in the execution, even when the verdict had been pronounced in 
the Senate. It was expected that they would be deported to the Siberian 
wilds. This opinion was supported by reference to the fearfully sangui- 
nary sacrifice offered on the day of the ascension to the throne. It was 
considered that the Emperor would not dip his pen in blood when about 
to sign the sentence; more especially that, as non-presumptive heir to 
the throne, he would initiate his reign with an act of mercy to gain the 
favourable opinion of the nation, which had been accustomed for twenty- 
five years to the humanity of its ruler, and from which he was still utterly 
estranged. Enough, all anticipated a signal for the continuance of the 
humane government of his brother, and not the reign of terrorism of the 
father. I also coincided in these views, and was in violent opposition to 
those who believed that the grand-duke would display the same severity 
in civil affairs as he had done in military. When I learned for a cer- 
tainty that the Emperor would not in any way alter the law, which or- 
dained death for high treason, the wish possessed me that Providence 
would guide his severe, energetic will for the welfare of Russia, for the 
diffusion of light, for the protection of human rights ; that the sacrifices 
which had been offered, and were still to be offered as a warning and as 
a compensation for the terror the conspiracy had caused, might be a good 
seed for the blessings Russia so greatly required, and which could only 
be brought about by an energetic will. An honourable character with 
a strength of will icing impartial justice on the throne, was the 
highest and best thing which Heaven could grant to Russia.” Will 
history say that our author’s wishes have been fulfilled ? We sadly fear 
the answer will be in the negative. 

Nicholas determined to rule by terrorism. The execution of the con- 

irators was the first bombshell. It required years ere the terror which 

e outbreak of the 26th of December had caused the Emperor and his 
family lost at least its external signs. In the streets of the capital men 
were not allowed to collect in bands; and when the police were informed 
that the Czar or the Empress intended to appear in public, they expelled 
the poor people—who, according to Russian custom, were usually fed at a 
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burial from the court-yards of the houses—with the explanation that the 
Emperor suspected a conspiracy when he saw any number of persons 
collected. Without the city, Cossacks searched the ditches and sides of 
the road thoroughly whenever the Emperor was going to Zarskoe 
Seloe, or elsewhere. The orders were so strict that the police were 
obliged to take every one to the nearest guard-house whom they found 
on any side route, and not in the centre of the main road. The follow- 
ing is an amusing instance : 

“ State-Councillor X. proposes to drive to Zarskoe in his own carriage. 
The weather is very fine. He therefore orders his people to follow him, 
and walks for some time alone. On passing through the barrier he quits 
the high road and follows a path across a field to escape the dust. He 
has not gone far when two Cossacks gallop up to him : 

‘** Who are you, and where are you going?” 

“¢T am from Petersburg, and going to Zarskoe.’ 

“©¢ Why are you not on the high road? Come along?’ 

‘Resistance was thus of no avail ; the Cossacks drag him to the guard- 
house. Curious to know the meaning of this arrest he does not reveal 
his rank. The officer, whose conduct was not particularly polite, keeps 
him under arrest. After numerous inquiries, the domestics at length 
discover the place of their master’s involuntary residence. ‘The carriage 
drives up before the guard-room. The man-servant asks his excellency 
if he will get in. ‘No,’ the prisoner replies; ‘drive home and merely 
say I am arrested.” The officer has now discovered whom he has 
got under the bayonets. He excuses himself by the order he had re- 
ceived, but begs the prisoner to take advantage of his liberty. ‘Good! 
says the state councillor ; ‘I must request your report-book, for, had you 
not heard who I was, I should have been dragged through the streets for 
nocause. That may occur to many honest men. I do not lay the blame 
on you, but possibly the order may be recalled if I inscribe fr has oc- 
curred to me: for I doubt whether the Emperor knows aught of the 
order.’ The worthy man wrote his name and rank, and a short account 
of the circumstances. The order, however, was kept up, and was even 
extended to the encampment, when the Emperor rode across the country 
surrounded by an immense escort. It was a proof that the chief of the 
imperial staff was not quite convinced of the perfect extirpation of the 
conspiracy.” 

Persons, honestly inclined, saw in the Czar’s first steps the resolute will 
to make justice the basis of all government, for only in that way could 
the dawn of Russian happiness arise. He was himself everywhere present. 
He visited ministers, courts, institutions of every description, without 
being announced beforehand. He often purposely deceived his suite, in 
order not to be himself deceived. The Russians were alarmed, and 
bribery disappeared. Those pseudo-virtues, zeal, and activity, were to be 
noticed. You might be certain of finding punctually at nine in the 
morning all the bureaucrats, from the president to the lowest clerk, in 
their uniforms and ruffles. Still, the ‘Tchinovniks gradually regained 
courage, when they found out what the Emperor’s eye chiefly sought— 
cleanliness and external order. Their conclusions were based on the 
suspension of several higher officials, because some rooms were found to 
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be not quite clean. They thought that he would soon be tired of his 
visits, and he could make what changes he liked in the external arrange- 
ments: every Czar did so on ascending the throne, but he would not 
alter the constitution of Russia, and with that saved, all would exist on 
the old footing. When they perceived that the monarch desired more 
than externals, that he intended also an abolition of internal evils, public 
faults, and crimes, they were compelled to enter another entrenched 
camp, find new roads and modes of communication, in order not to be 
conquered by-the desire for what was good and right, and to save their 
old vices, which they inherited from their ancestors, from utter abolition. 
In this they succeeded and will ever succeed, let the Czar make breaches 
wherever he likes. The sacrifices made at the chrine of justice are ouly 
a few trees felled in an impenetrable forest. The Bureaucracy was per- 
fectly satisfied and appeased ; their hopes were more active than ever. 

Nicholas I. mounted the throne, not only with an energetic will to 
make justice the basis of his government, but also with the virtue of 
domesticity in such a degree, that he gave his subjects a most praise- 
worthy example for imitation. The world saw for the first time connubial 
happiness on the Russian throne. The Russians learnt only what was 
good from the family circle of their ruler. The harmony in opinion 
between the father and the virtuous daughter of Queen Marie Louise, 
with reference to education, bore the most precious fruit for the parents 
in children who displayed the best possible disposition. The Emperor 
principally devoted his attention to the education of his eldest son, who 
displayed great natural goodness at an early age. His tutor, Colonel, 
afterwards General, Meudon, a German officer of the Cadet Corps, had 
not been chosen so much for his mental qualifications and talents, as on 
account of his moral conduct, and his pupil was sincerely attached to him. 
He received orders from the father not to allow his pupil to give way to 
his temper, and always to pay the closest attention to his behaviour. 
The father was very severe to his son whenever any complaint was made 
against him. Colonel Meudon and the young grand-duke once rode out 
together. The latter paid no attention to the remarks of his instructor, 
and the colonel, therefore, reproved him. ‘ Well, well,” the heir to the 
throne replied, and pointed to his epaulettes; “ do not forget who I am, 
and who thou art.” Meudon complained, and the boy’s petulance was 
punished. It is doubtful, however, whether the appointment of the 
grand-duke, when eight years of age, to the Presidency of the Academy 
of Arts, was of any advantage to the formation of his character. 
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A DAY’S SHOOTING. 
BY A SIXTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENT AT THE CAPE. 


I INTENDED to take up my night quarters at an isolated frontier 
station, towards which I was slowly riding, for the horses were so worn 
out at the expiration of three days’ travel through want of food, that they 
required very careful treatment, if I wished to avail myself of their ser- 
vices for a long journey. The past year had been afflicted with a drought, 
and the Boor, unable to refil his barns, had long before expended the last 
fragments of grain. In the present year, too, eleven months had elapsed 
without a single drop of rain falling ; even dew had ceased to rise from 
the parched-up soil, and the Boor, who is ever ready to supply the tra- 
veller with fodder, was no longer able to give anything more than a little 
kaff (species of chopped straw), hardly more nourishing than sawdust. 
The aspect of the country was above all measure miserable. The Cape, 
to a European eye accustomed to luxuriant vegetation, always possesses 
something indescribably desolate, parched, and withered even in favour- 
able years, but the gloomiest fancy of the European cannot form an idea 
of the country after eleven months of uninterrupted drought. Many 
springs were quite dried up, every trace of grass had disappeared; and 
even the vivid verdure of the farm gardens was covered with a dense coat- 
ing of dust. Nothing could be seen, save parched, stony, sandy soil, 
sparely covered with little bushes, whose leafless and dried branches ap- 
peared as if scorched by a raging fire. Even the smaller creatures of 
nature appeared to have been extirpated ; only here and there a spider 
ran across the sand, or a lizard hurried over the rock. Not a sound 
interrupted the monotony. Along the roadside stood a few oxen, thin as 
walking skeletons, over which a bare unhealthy hide was stretched. 
Further afield lay bleached bones and heads, with huge horns, and heaps 
of dried pieces of wood—the remains of cattle, who, robbed of their sub- 
sistence, had nibbled the dry branches, and fallen victims to the indiges- 
tibility of such nourishment. 

Further on I saw a few horses, equally lean, and also nibbling at the 
withered branches ; but with slight liking for such food, they moved lazily 
onwards, and tried other bushes in succession. On our approach, they 
languidly raised their heads, and looked with inane apathy at the strange 
objects. At the foot of the long mountain chain a huge cloud of dust 
rose ; the Boor’s flocks were then going to the well. Many sheep that 
returned home in the evening died during the night from exhaustion, 
and the nearer I drew to the Boor’s abode the more frequently I saw the 
remains of lambs and sheep, such quantities of which daily fell, that a 
number of large vultures sat lazily and apathetically by the abundant 
banquet, and only from time to time fluttered heavily to another spot. 
Such was the condition of the country. 

To fill up the measure of misfortune in those years when the scant, 
pasturage of a large estate is not sufficient for the support of a small 
flock, countless herds of springbucks (Antilope Euchore), or, as the 
Boors term them, Trekbokken (migratory bucks), come down to the 
colony from the still more parched and arid sand deserts of Central 
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tion. This much apprehended evil, I was told, was now daily expected. 
I had certainly heard a good deal of these countless herds, but all seemed 
to me so exaggerated, so fabulous, that I awaited with no slight interest 
the appearance of this African migration of the animals. 

“Why were these fine mimosas cut down?” I asked Cupid—not the 
God of Love, but my half-savage guide, a cross between Hottentot and 
monkey—as we rode past some mimosa bushes. 

“ Sir, that is all the food the Boor has got left for his goats. The last 
head of cattle has just died. Sir will see how it looks in the kraals.” 
Ominous words which were too soon confirmed by the reality. 

A great number of crows, which rose with a hoarse cawing at our 
approach, and a disgusting scent, enabled us to decide with some degree 
of certainty in what direction the kraal was situated. From a distance 
I could see larger and smaller mounds, catacombs of fallen sheep and 
oxen, round which crows, hawks, and large lamb-vultures hovered, and 
incessantly tore off huge masses of flesh. Further on lay half-decayed 
oxen, on which large white vultures with black naked necks were seated, 
quite motionless, and apparently awaiting the digestion of their last meal. 
Along the walls of the kraals lay entire rows of dead cattle, such quanti- 
ties of which daily perished, that the idea of burying them was impossible, 
and the extraordinary voracity of the birds of prey could not keep pace 
with the mortality. And, just as misfortunes rarely come singly, the 
springbucks were beginning to cross the frontier in larger numbers than 
had ever yet been seen. 

The Boor’s house bore a general resemblance to the farmhouses on 
the frontier; the long low dwelling, clumsily built of stones of various 
sizes, had a straw roof, small, narrow windows partly filled with oiled 
paper, partly with old newspapers, red and green shutters, and on the 
side a large kitchen with a colossal chimney ; next to it stood a waggon- 
house, a stable, a poultry-yard, two kraals, and a “ round table”—a low, 
turret-like building, with thick walls and loopholes, which served as a 
citadel against sudden inroads of the Blacks, Like the majority of the 
“places” this farmhouse was situated on a barren, stony hillside, where 
not a trace of vegetation could be seen, save a scrubby syringa, whose 
stem had been fissured by the heat. Before the house lay several saddles, 
a sign that other strangers had recently arrived. 

On hearing the noise of approaching horses, an old white-haired Boor 
eame to the doorway, and several younger persons followed him—all of 
them, to judge by their dress, also Boors. After a mutual salutation of 
“ Hoe vaartli ?” (“ How are you ?”) came the various acts of African hos- 
pitality in succession : “ Klim ab” (“ Dismount”), and “ Zal mynheer 
afzadeln ?” (“ Will you take off the saddle?”) And this assented to, every 
one offered a ready hand to remove the heavy saddles and packages from 
the backs of the wearied beasts, and with a “ Wil myaheer brime komen?” 
(“ Will you come in?”) the old man conducted me into his house. 
The furniture of the Voorhuys—the only room which is properly fur- 
nished in a Boor’s house—was extremely simple, consisting of a low 
table with carved feet—the masterpiece of an old deserter—two roughly- 
made chairs, with their well-worn strips of leather for seats, one of which 
is the state chair of the housewife, the other the seat of honour for the 
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stranger, and a green-painted chest, which was at once provision chest in 
the ox-cart, money-box, and throne of the house father. In the present 
instance, this chest probably contained 1000/. for, instead of obtaining 
interest for his money, the Boor likes to sit upon it. The old man was 
a rich sheepholder, with six thousand head, which could be valued at 
3000. 

Behind the carved table presided the housewife, a corpulent Dutch 
lady, six feet four inches tall, and nearly as many in breadth. Upon a 
steaming stove, in spite of the hot season, were placed two elephantine 
feet, which allowed the hidden proportions of this African Hebe to be 
guessed at. On the table stood the eternal water-kettle, which always 
steams, to prepare tea, and only grows cold at night. Behind the lady 
stood a perfectly naked young Bushman girl, who was keeping the flies 
at bay from the tea service by means of a bunch of ostrich feathers 
fastened to a long stick. 

“ Zal mynheer sein kopje theewater gebruicken ?” asked the fat one, 
and offered. us a cup, which unfortunately contained the twentieth water. 
The Boor only buys tea which will stand éwenty waters, and the name of 
tea-water is consequently highly characteristic. Each person present 
received a cup, without sugar or milk, and all bowed to a red japanned 
tin box containing a few lumps of sugar candy, with a general “ Danke, 
Tante.”* 

As the tea was of very poor flavour, I collected the fragments of candy 
in the red box, but soon perceived—as all regarded me with expanded 
eyes—that I must have committed a sin contra bonos mores. Ata 
later period it was explained to me, that presenting the sugar-box was a 
mere form of politeness. It is not expected that the guest will take any 
of the sugar. Among some families, I was also told, the rule was con- 
siderably relaxed: the guest takes a piece of sugar, sucks at it, and then 
Jays it back again in the box, at the service of another of the company. 
During the whole long day the sun had been pouring its beams vertically 
upon me, and I had no food, and the fearful tea-water made me so ill 
that I joyfully accepted my attentive host’s offer, “‘ Wil mynheer sein 
zoopie gebruicken ?” (‘ Will you take adram?”) It was fearful nastiness, 
but nectar in comparison with the tea-water. This was followed by a 
quantity of tobacco from the old man’s breeches’ pocket, from which 
each filled a pipe, which he carried in his hat-band. All smoked, even 
the boys who had just left school, that is who had learned, after three 
months’ instruction from a vagabond soldier, to render their name in 
curious hieroglyphics, and read their catechism. I soon discovered from 
the conversation of the Boors that they had met together here to catch 
the springbucks in a defile through which they must pass ere they 
could advance further into the colony. The Boors wished to fill their - 
store-rooms with the dried meat of the springbucks, as the mortality 
among their cattle had fearfully diminished their provision of fresh meat. 

The bucks, Oom Jan, must come to-morrow morning through the 
Poortje defile, they must. The whole plain is alive, Oom Jan, alive.” . 


* It must be here remarked that the Boors always address each other as Oom 
(uncle), Tante (aunt), Neef (nephew), Nichtje (niece), whether related or perfect 
strangers to each other. Boors boasting a higher degree of education claim the 


— of Mynheer and Juffroun, but never employ them in the family 
circle. 
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“That, Neef Piet, is fearful; the dumb property (sheep and cattle) is 
still living, although I have only five hundred ewes left out of two 
thousand ; but, Neef Piet, when the bucks have passed through, the 
country will be a desert. It is a heavy chastisement, Neef Piet!” the 
old man added, piously folding his hands. 

**Has Oom Jan heard,” another said, after a pause, “that a clump 
(a flock of sheep) has run away from Oom Clas with the springbucks ?” 

“ Yes, Neef Staak; Janitje was sent after them, but, Neef, the pro- 
perty (the sheep) run like the devil—God forgive me the sin for men- 
tioning so holy a name—in the midst of the bucks,” says Janitje. “He 
has not recovered them, I expect.” 

It happens, at times, that a flock of sheep gets among the spring- 
bucks, and goes away with them. Instances have occurred where sh 
in this manner fled such a distance that their owners could not be dis- 
covered. 

“ Boys!”—Oom Jan turned to a few young people who had been reve- 
rentially listening, for the praiseworthy custom still prevails among these 
patriarchs, that the youths listen rather than chatter inconsiderate non- 
sense—‘“ boys, you must fire carefully, for our meat is all gone.” 

“ Yes, Oom,” the chorus sang, “ but the horses are too thin to hunt, 
we must lay wait for the bucks in the Poortje.” 

The remainder of the evening was occupied with all sorts of prepara- 
tions for the chase, as they intended to be in the Poortje before daybreak. 
For this purpose the old-fashioned, heavy, six-foot-long Pavianspooten 
(monkey’s paws), of tremendous calibre, like portable cannon, were 
brought out, carefully cleaned, and fresh flints serewed in. With this 
gigantic instrument the Boor shoots with admirable precision, and at an 
incredible distance. A light modern gun he does-not admire, because it 
is as light as a feather, and does not allow a good aim to be taken. The 
uninitiated I would not advise to shoot with such a huge “ Roer,” as the 
recoil will break his arm, or hurl him to the ground with a tremendous 
buffet. Next, the powder flasks were filled—beautifully polished and 
handsomely carved bullocks’ horns, which the half-breeds and other 
savages in the interior are accustomed to prepare. Every one provided 
himself with a large quantity of | yee for the Boor measures the 
charge in the palm of his hand, and requires a great deal of powder for 
his monstrous gun. After the belts had been filled with bullets, and the 
saddles got in readiness, we all went to our rest at an earlier hour than 
usual, but not without swallowing half a dozen Zoopies beforehand. 

The sleeping places were not the best in the world, but a tired man 
can sleep on a stone, and our beds were not so hard as that. Some crept 
into the Kaffhoek (a barn in which the chopped straw is kept), others 
slept on untanned skins, others again on bark mats, and finally several 
preferred, on account of the heat, to sleep in front of the house, on the 
ground, wrapped in their cloaks, regardless of the poisonous reptiles to 
which they naturally exposed themselves. The crowing of the cocks, and 
a very cold breeze which blew through the open window, announced the 
approaching morn, In the east beams of light rose up, like pale faint 
northern lights, and finally merged into a yellowish tinge, in which the 
clear outlines of the huge grey mountain masses were visible. These were 
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frontier of the colony. Beyond them lay the desert country of the 
Bushmen, Griquas, and Betchuanas. The long line of mountains was 
intersected by a deep fissure, where the shade of night still brooded: this 
was the defile through which the bucks must pass. In the house an 
active scene commenced, and a chorus of sounds resounded: “ Yes, Oom. 
Neef Clas—my Tendel Boschen (tinder-box). Piet—the box of flints— 
Neef, a Zoopie. Good morning, aunt!” Gri—i—it—rattling of stirrups 
and arms—stamping of horses—howling of dogs, whieh scented the 
chase. Jan—horses—Ja—a—an 

All was hurry, for we must reach the defile before sunrise; at: that 
period the bucks move sleepily, and they can be killed without: much 
difficulty. At a later hour it requires an active horse to get within shot. 
The whole company was soon mounted, and we hastened across the fields 
towards the defile at a. hand gallop—the Ooms in front, between them 
the strange Mynheer, then came the nephews, and behind them the 
blacks ; all bore heavy Pavianspooten on their shoulders. ‘‘ Achter nit!— 
achter nit !” (“Back !”) at times interrupted the silence, when the dogs took 
up the scent all too zealously. The yellow tinge in the east grew brighter ; 
the grey tinge of the mountains merged into a purple violet, and a light 
pink light played around their summits ; the first beams of the morning 
sun shot athwart the horizon. The busy gossip had gradually toned 
down to a few syllabic sounds, and at last had quite died away; the 
every-day conversation was silenced by the magic charm and beauty of such 
a southern morning. But the sea of light was gradually diffused, and 
the “ Opgedruckt, Jongens !” (“Attention, boys !”) was called out by an old 
frontier Boor, in a true African Dutch costume—a brown beaver hat with 
a broad brim hanging down over his face, in the band of which a few 
ostrich feathers, and a short horn pipe, with a long silver mouthpiece, 
were stuck ; a grey felt jacket, in spite of the great heat—for he says, in 
cold weather it keeps him warm, and in the hot weather it does not allow 
the heat to penetrate (a logie which does not strike every one at the first 
blush) ;—trousers of tanned, and mocassins of raw, leather. “ Opgedruckt, 
boys, there they come!” 

And through the defile poured a thick, inert cloud of dust, which ap- 
peared to rise before the herd of springbucks. In obedience to the 
counsel of the old man, the band divided into two parts; and bounded to 
the right and left across the plain. A few springbucks, which preceded 
the main body like tirailleurs, were already rushing past us: they 
regarded us timidly for a few seconds, with their large, dark, gazelle eyes, 
and then disappeared. I could form a pretty correct idea of their agility, 
for they bounded over the ground as if sporting, and seemed to be play- 
ing together, and yet they outstripped the most active of our dogs. They 
frequently made bounds of from eight to fifteen feet, so gracefully, and 
apparently without the slightest exertion, that I soon discovered the 
impossibility of our exhausted steeds catching such active animals. We 
drew nearer to the Poortje. The cloud of dust grew denser; above it 
hovered vultures, the constant followers. of the springbucks. A hollow 
murmur, like the breaking of a distant sea, or the howling of an approach- 
ing storm, reached my ear. 

“ Down!” the old man commanded, and we sprang from our saddles. 
“Up on the rocks, boys, quick! Czsar,”—he turned to an old negro,— 
“couple the horses together, and take them under the rocks; but, 
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Blitzem Kind, don’t leave them.” Now they came on in throngs, in 
tens, in twenties, in continually larger bands, each containing from.three 
to four hundred; but always gaps between them. At last an uninter- 
rupted whitish-brown mass poured through the pass, which was at least 
800 feet in width, like a stream. The charge of the animals appeared 
irresistible. 

“How the tailors fire!” growled the old Boor, near whom I’ was 
agp “The sun shines through the lean beggars’ carcases. Boys!” 

e shouted to the others, “only the fat ones, the bucks!” 

It can be imagined that it required the eye of a very practised shot to 
obey such an order, and only to aim at bale in this stream which shot 
past us. The guns cracked incessantly : we did not know what fell, for 
the living stream poured on without cessation. The dogs had dis- 
appeared for a long time, for they had been mixed up with the antelopes 
at the first charge and carried off. The beams of the sun were already 
pouring over the immense plains over which we had ridden in the earl 
dawn towards the mountains, and the heat increased so-rapidly that it 
was considered advisable to carry the game we had shot home as speedily 
as possible. It was-also imagined we had killed enough, for more than 
two hundred shots had been fired; and as the Boors are practised riflemen, 
and the mass of bucks was too great to allow a miss to be possible, it might 
be expected that more than two hundred bucks had fallen. There was 
at last, too, an opportunity to remove the game, for the stream had gra- 
dually grown thinner, until at last only a few bueks turned off sideways, 
or else started back through the defile. - 

“Dirk,” the old man ordered, “take the best horse and ride home 
directly, and bring the waggon.” Dirk sprang into the saddle, and:a 
cloud of dust soon indicated the road he had taken. 

** Now on the bucks, boys!” cried the old man. ‘The sun is high 
enough!” And we clambered down into the ravine. The fallen game lay 
in piles, and they were soon collected ; and it was:a necessary precaution, 
for a swarm of vultures had already settled, and were approaching with 
lazily flapping wings and the most darit.g boldness. Above two hundred 
bucks were killed ; several which had only been wounded were trying to 
escape with their shattered limbs, but were speedily put out of their “a 
A few kids were also wounded, but, it was evident, accidentally. The 
dam of a wounded kid had remained behind, and tried in every possible 
way to induce its kid to accompany it; it was not till the kid had been 
killed that she retired, with a hesitating glance; then stopped, came 
back again, and looked with her large brown eyes in such a melancholy 
wise at her fallen kid, that it was evident she was in a heavy struggle 
between maternal instinct and native timidity. The vultures effected 
the work of death very speedily on the outlying wounded bucks with 
such incredible velocity and greediness that in a few minutes only 
gnawed skeletons were visible. From merciful feelings we shot a spring- 
buck, which was crawling along slowly, though not wounded; the vul- 
tures had picked out its eyes. Suddenly we heard a sound like that of 


an approaching hurricane. It appeared to be on the other side of the: 


defile. We all listened attentively. 
“Tt's nothing,” a young man said, “ the tiger is hunting among the 
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The old Boor also lent an attentive ear to the approaching sound. 
Boys!” he shouted, suddenly, “it’s the bucks! Out of the pass— 
out—quick, boys! Ah, there they are!” and the old man actively 
climbed on to a precipitous block of stone. ‘On to the Klipkopjes 

(scattered boulders), boys!” 

A new column of bucks pressed forward. We hurriedly climbed up 
the tall rocks to be out of, reach of the deluge which again poured 
through the pass. The mountain shook, and it seemed as if we had 
been caught in some tremendous whirlwind. 

“ Bory,” the old man shouted through his hollowed hands to a negro 
who was attempting to drag a fat buck out of the pass, ‘ Bory, let the 
buck be, get out of the road. Bo—or—ry ! Hotten—tot !—Hang it all !” 
he said, as he turned to us, “ Bory is down, and the bucks upon him.” 

The dense phalanx of bucks charged down the pass like an irresistible 
stream. In vain did Bory try to escape. For a moment he struggled 
like a drowning man with the current: then he fell, and all was a chaos 
of sand and bucks. Bory emerged once again, but disappeared with 
equal rapidity, and forwards rushed the dense mass of bucks. 

‘¢ About ten thousand,” said one of the younger Neefs, as he regarded 
the herd with the practised eye of a sheepholder, “they'll tread Bory 
into a paste !” 

‘“* Ten thousand !” shouted the old man; “‘ Neef Piet, Neef Piet, a sheep 
boor ought to have a better eye: this troop is about twenty-five thousand 
strong.” And the other boors agreed with the old man. 

At last the bucks came on in smaller numbers, and it could soon be 
seen that the corps d’armée had passed, and only the stragglers were 
following. Had we not known the spot where Bory fell it would have 
been difficult to find him, for he more resembled a mound of sand than a 
human being, and lay perfectly motionless. In fact, he was stunned. 
When carried to a neighbouring spring, and plentifully bedewed with 
water, he gradually recovered, and complained that he was quite smashed. 
However, he had not suffered any serious injury. 

“ You stupid Satan,” the old man addressed him, ‘ you saw the bucks 
coming !” 

“ Yes, old Baas, but they were on me like lightning. Fortunately I 
fell on my stomach, or they would have stamped my face out. It 
drummed on my back like a heavy hailstorm. I saw everything black 
before my eyes; and, old Baas, I don’t know anything further.” 

The number of springbucks we had shot amounted to three hundred, 
although eight had only fired for a short time. 

* Boys,” said the Nestor, “ we shall have time to breakfast before the 
waggon comes up. What do you say, Mynheers, to a Zoopie ?” 

And out of his leathern knapsack came a stone bottle filled with Cape- 
Smoke, which made the nes amongst Ooms and Neefs, and returned 
almost empty to the patriarch. In the mean while the Blacks had 
brought up flat stones, and fitted them to each other as well as they 
could. On these they laid meat, rubbed with pepper and salt and 
sprinkled with cayenne, laid another bed of stones on the top of them, 
and kindled a huge fire round them. In about half an hour a meal was 
prepared which would have delighted the most fastidious gourmet. The 

old man shook out of his knapsack some old dried bread—Boor biscuit— 
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for the privileged Ooms; the Neefs stuffed themselves with meat alone. 
All had knives, but used Adam’s fork, and between fingers and teeth 
the meat disappeared with extraordinary rapidity. 

* Will you eat, Bory ?” a Neef ‘cil 

“No, no, Neef Hys,” the old man interrupted, “ Bory will have no- 
thing but Bucho Azya (Bucho oil), and a Castoorolie (castor-oil).” 

After breakfast was over, and a pipe lighted, all began to paunch the 
bucks, for the waggon was very near the pass. The heads were cut off 
and thrown away. Of those bucks which appeared too lean, only the 
hind-quarters were cut off, and the remainder was left for the vultures 
and wolves. The whole waggon was loaded: below, above, on the sides. 
On all sides hung bucks, and on the very top reclined Bory, who could 
not return on horseback, because he felt as if he had been thrashed out. 
Every Boor and Darkie had, in addition, four bucks behind and four in 
front of his steed. 

At starting, we had crossed the plain without following any path to 
reach the ravine; now, when there was not the same cause for haste, we 
returned slowly along the road that ran at the foot of the mountains. 
The plain in front of us, about thirty miles in diameter, was every- 
where covered with dense masses of springbucks. A light red stream 
seemed to be pouring across it. I had been told of millions of bucks, 
and had laughed at the wild fable; but here this countless number was 
really moving before my eyes. 

“ The bucks only came this morning through the Poortje of the Karee 
Mountains, for I only saw a few tracks yesterday,” sonata Neef Piet ; 
“and yet such a mass on the Vlaekte (plain).” 

“ They were startled in the Poortje,” remarked an aged Oom, “and 
came down, I am sure, through Mordenaars-Gat (Murderer’s Hole).” 

“ Yes, yes,” the Nestor backed him up, “I heard the noise. We shall 
soon have a couple of hundred without powder and lead. Yes, yes,” he 
shouted, “ there they are still coming down.” 

A short gallop brought us to the Mordenaars-Gat. The mountain 
here rose in the form of a steep, abrupt cliff. A portion of it had fallen 
in, and rolled into the plain in the shape of boulders and large masses of 
rock. Rain showers and mountain torrents had worn a deep ravine 
through the opening. Here another troop of bucks had forced their way 
through. But so irresistible had been the pressure in the rear, that 
many bucks had been hurled over the precipice, and lay dead at its foot. 
What the Nestor had suspected we found confirmed, for several hundred 
bucks lay there motionless. We performed a work of charity, and killed 
several that were trying to follow the main body with shattered limbs; 
for, had we not done so, the vultures would have devoured them alive. 
After the waggon had been unloaded at the farm, it was sent back again 
to fetch those bucks not too much injured by the fall. The waggon re- 
turned home in the afternoon with two hundred more bucks. It was fol- 
lowed by the dogs, with hanging tongues, and apparently very fatigued. 

All was now activity at the farmhouse. The flesh of the bucks was 
cut into thin strips, and hung over long sticks ; the legs were salted and 
laid beneath heavy stones; the hides were stretched out on the ground 
with pins, to be converted into the floorcloths with which the boor usually 
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decorates his apartment. Soon there hung in every room, from one 
beam to another—on sticks and split bamboos—many thousand long thin 
strips of meat : every object in the house was laden with meat; even the 
bed-posts and the old syringa-tree before the house were converted to 
the same purpose. Millions of flies buzzed in the house, and settled in 
dense patches on the meat—not a very agreeable sight, as may be 
supposed. 

My hospitable:host compelled me to stop to dinner with him and enjoy 
some roast meat. Although the game had only been shot that morning, 
it was as tender and delicate as any venison that had hung a week:in 
England. The meal was concluded with a quantity of pies, the crust 
of which was composed of very thin dough, and contained a ball of 
coarsely-minced chittlings,—a favourite dish in the colony, of which 
the housewives are not a little proud, as I was told. : 

On my departure the old Boor gave me a few pieces of dried spring- 
buck meat—Biltong—which resembled raw ham, but was far more ten- 
der, and several coarse biscuits—travelling provisions far surpassing any 
other description in these barren wastes. 


MR. O’TOOLE’S MATRIMONIAL SPECULATION. 
By Duptey CosTELLo. 


FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. 


Mr. Ricnarp O’Toore was a gentleman who, having horse-raced 
himself clean out-at-elbows, began—at the ripe age of forty-five—to 
think it was high time to do something else to better his condition. 

He had splendid connexions ; as he said himself, “‘ No man splendid-er! 
A sister who had married a Belgian Baron, a brother who might have 
married an Austrian Countess, but went to the gould-diggings instead— 
and why wouldn’t he make his fortune éoo by marriage? What was to 
hinder him if he only had a mind? Wasn't he six feet four in his stock- 
ings—could any man living double fists with him, or bate him across the 
showlders—and hadn’t he a noble pair of black whiskers? Wasn’t he, 
moreover, an O’Toole, and didn’t they come of the ould Kings of Mun- 
ster, a thousand years before money—the bastely thrash—was invented ?” 

This was a shaving soliloquy, so often uttered as at last to assume the 
form and consistency of a decided project, the motive power being: chiefly 
supplied by increasing demands on Mr. O’Toole’s purse, and decreasing 
means wherewith to answer them. 

Perfectly satisfied, then, that he was the boy for achieving a successful 
matrimonial adventure, if it only came in his way, he next asked himself 
where he was most likely to pick up the kind of wife he wanted? 

Not in his native city of Cork. A prophet, he was aware, has no 
honour in his own country: it was pretty generally known that “he had 
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come in too often at the wrong side of the post; besides, all the money 
in Cork was in the greasy hands of butter merchants and contractors— 
the divel a girl he knew of that had a tinpenny to call her own! Dublin 
was no better ; ’twas worse, in fact, for nobody there had a rap, and them 
that had spent it before they got it. Dublin was a good place enough 
for a man with an encumbered estate, if his creditors would only lave 
him alone! But they wouldn’t—the harpies! No! There was nothing 
for it: he must sell Rasper and go to London!” 

So he parted with the bright bay—gave it away, in fact—for seventy 
guineas, to Cornet Sprawl of the Tenth Dragoon Guards, who was no 
great judge of horseflesh, and, with more coin in his pocket than had 
jingled there for many a long day, to London he came. 

His first move was to get into a Club. That was not difficult, thanks 
to the ever-open portals of the “ Refuge,” and the exertions of one of 
“the splendid connexion,” the unpurchasable member for Castletearaway, 
who was Mr. O’Toole’s third cousin by the mother’s side, and “ proud of 
the affinity.” ‘He found a jovial lot of his countrymen at the “ Refuge,” 
gentlemen who, like himself, had no objection to improve their positions 
connubially, or in any other way, “just as it plased God or the Prime 
Minister.” But they never tried to run down the game a friend had 
started, and that there might, as Richard O’Toole said, be “ no crossing 
and jostling,” they used to make clean breasts of it as they discussed their 
prospects at the little knot of Club breakfast-tables every morning. 

It may not be a national peculiarity, but it certainly was one which 
belonged to the Irish members of the “ Refuge,” that they gave them- 
selves very little trouble about keeping their respective projects secret, 
but talked of them after the following fashion. 

The scene is the south-east corner of the dining-room at the “ Refuge” 
—known as,“ Paddy’s Corner.” 

“ Mooney!” shouts a gentleman, with a very lofty accent, to an indi- 
vidual three tables off, who is devouring a muffin and the Times toge- 
ther—“ Mooney, Isay! Did you see Lord Clarr’ndon last night ? Is 
the Consulit gone ?” 

“Oh! I’m to have it the moment the man dies,” returns the friend; 
“it’s as good as if I’d got the exeguetur in my pocket. And when’s 
your affair to come off, Mac Murrough ?” 

“ The Lord knows !” says Mr. Mac Murrough, piously. “I wish I had 
your luck. Lord Pa’amerston, d’ye see, wouldn’t make any bones about 
the matter, if it wasn’t for that ould divel, the fellow in the wig” (a deli- 
cate periphrase for some high legal functionary—perhaps the Irish 
Chaneellor), , 

“‘ How long have ye been at the barr, Mac Murrough ?” asks Mr. 
Phelim O’Grady, who is looking out for a Lordship of the Treasury. 

“‘ Three years!” is the answer, rather fiercely rendered. 

“ Be dad,” says Mr. O’Grady, “you've good right to be at the head 
of the profession, let alone Solicitor-General.” 

* You may say that,” replies Mr. Mac Murrough, in a tone that is now 
all complacency. 

‘“ Who’s that from, Thimoty ?” demands The O’Shaughnessy—chief 
of that ancient house — turning to a tall, weedy, yellow-whiskered 
youth, who, standing before the fire, has just finished reading a letter. 
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“Rade it,” returns the owner, tossing the missive across. 
‘Man alive !” cries The O’Shaughnessy, “ you've skimmed it into the 
milk-jug. See here!” 

“Take the crame off it, then, as quick as you can,” says Mr. Mac 
Murrough. “T’ll go bail it’s from Bally Crooskeen.” 

“You're a witch,” says The O’Shaughnessy, winking his left eye. 
He then reads the letter out loud. It is short—and sweet : 


DEAR 


Blake, the attorney, from Drumgoole, came 
over here last night on t 


e chesnut mare I sold him. We had a jug of 


punch together, and he let on all he. knew about the Knockknee estate. 
There isn’t a doubt in life but you're heir to it, when the present man 
and his five sons go off the hooks, There’s only three of ’em married 


and has families. Barney says it’s twenty thousand a year, if it’s a 
penny. 


‘¢ Your affectionate brother, 
Patrick MAGUIRE.” 


“T hope that,” observes the young gentleman who answered to the 
name of Tim, as he puts the letter into his pocket-book—“ I hope that 
will satisfy Mister Cape—the d—d tailoring rascal—when he comes 
bothering for his bill. Have ye five pounds convanient, O’Shaughnessy, 
till I hear again ?” 

“Upon my life, Tim, five pounds is a scarrece thing with me just 
now. But I'll tell you what: come along with me to Duke-street. I 
know a fellow there that I can persuade to lend you twenty,—your name 
across my bill—and we'll halve it, Thimoty.” 

This announcement, which appears to give immense satisfaction to the 
party most immediately concerned, is accompanied by another of The 
O’Shaughnessy’s knowing winks. 

** What’s come over ye, Dick O'Toole, this mornin’,” exclaims Mr. 
Phelim O’Grady, “that ye haven’t a word to throw at a dog? Are ye 
thinkin’ of Cornet Sprawl, who broke his neck at the Rathcoony steeple- 
chase last Sunday, when he put Rasper—the horse that was yours—at 
the very first fence. A pretty tumble he made of it—killed outright, 
and broke the horse’s knees into the bargain. So much for riding a 
daisy-cutter over a stone wall !” 


* Who tould you all that?” in his turn asks Mr. O’Toole, roused from 
his reverie. 
* Sure it’s every word of it in the Rathcoony Reporther. A noble 
aper! A third cousin of mine’s the edithor. Maybe it won’t be long 
fore you see him doing the layders for the Times. But you haven't: 
answered my question, Dick. What's the matther? You got the 
a for the horse ; *twasn’t your fault the cornet didn’t know how to 
ride him.’ 


‘Bother the cornet !’’ replies Mr. O’Toole, with deep emphasis. 
*‘ It’s not him that troubles me—nor any other him !” 

“Tt’s a woman then, I'll lay a pound!” cries Mr. Mooney, who, 
having finished his breakfast and the article that occupied him, is able 
to give his attention to the affairs of his friends. 
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“ You've hit it,” answers Mr. O’Toole, in admiration at the other’s 
ity. 

= Let Mooney alone for seeing into a milestone,” observes The 
O’Shaughnessy ; “but how about it, Dick? Take care ye don’t get 
into a Rathronan scrape, my boy. They’re mighty sevare upon them 
things in this counthry. They don’t understhand ’em. More’s the 

ity !” 
: Mr. O’Toole smiles at his friend’s caution. 

“Oh, it’s not abductin’ I'll be, like poor Carden. I’m thinkin’ of 
the damages I’d get if I was carried off myself.” 

“ Phew!” whistles The O’Shaughnessy, “ is the wind in that quarter ? 
Ye can’t make up your mind, then ?” 

“True for you,” returns Mr. O’Toole. 

“* Has she got the dibs ?” 

Mr. O’Toole nods. 

“ Ould ?” 

Another nod. 

‘¢ What the divel more do ye want, man?” 
on O’Toole heaves a sigh, and then says, “She’s had three hus- 

nds.” 

Here everybody, Mooney, O’Grady, Mac Murrough, Tim Maguire, 
and The O’Shaughnessy, burst into a roar of laughter. 

* That’s the quarest rayson for not marryin’ that iver I heard,” says 
the last-named gentleman. -“If the three husbands were all to the fore 
there’d be some sinse in it. Remember this, Dick—a live dog is worth 
half a dozen dead lions any day. Are ye shure she’s rich ?” 

“Small doubt of it,” answers Mr. O'Toole ; “every one of the pre- 
decessors left her a fortune. The hot-water jugs are all silver, and so is 
her cockatoo’s cage.” 

“That birrud’s her wakeness! Humour the baste, Dick, and the 
game’s your own. But I'll tell you what. Don’t lose a moment. When 
a woman has resolved to marry a fourth time, she’s never asy till it’s over. 
Now, Thimoty, we’ll be off to Duke-street.” 

“Tm for the House”—“ I’m for the Treasury”—“ I’m for the Foreign 
Office”—exclaim Messrs. Mooney, O’Grady, and Mac Murrough. 

‘And I’m for the Widdy!” says Mr. O’Toole, taking up his hat. 
‘“* The O’Shaughnessy’s right after all.” 


II. 


THE WIDOW WALKER. 


THe natives of the Sister Isle have, for the most part, gentle and 
simple, an Oriental way of looking at things: the further off the object, 
the more they magnify it ; the less known, the more magnificent. This 
is chiefly shown when they discuss the delicate question of rent-rolls. 
The vast extent of Mr. Timothy Maguire’s expectations may, therefore, 
be considered as little more certain than the grounds on which those 
* expectations ” were founded; but this rule of Hibernian exaggeration 
has its exceptions. The lady whose fancy Mr. Richard O’Toole had 
been so fortunate as to captivate, was quite as rich as he imagined. She 
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was, in fact, the wealthy Mrs. Walker of Wimpole-street, the Golden 
Fleece, if not the Medea, of Marylebone, and many an Argonaut had 
gone in quest of her. 

The phases of Mrs. Walker’s married life had also been correctly de- 
scribed. Three times had she endured—or imposed—the yoke matrimo- 
nial. First, as a girl of twenty, handsome and not portionless, she had 

iven her hand to a thriving, elderly City merchant, who, at the end of 
five ears, left her the childless mistress of all his gains. Still in the 
Reale of health and good looks, it was supposed that the young widow’s 
next choice would fall on some one whose age more nearly assimilated 
with her own; but she disappointed general expectation, and many a 
hopeful swain, by accepting the offer of an “eminent ” broker, who only 
differed from her first husband in being ten years older, and having twice 
as much money. ‘This union lasted fifteen years, at the end of which 
period he, too, departed, and left the lady without increase of family, and 
doubly dowered. The broker had an intimate friend—-one of those safe, 
steady lawyers, who do the legal business of large banking-houses and 
first-rate mercantile firms, manage the estates of pending City companies, 
are looked up to by “liveries,” are the oracles of “ wards,” and are 
always being made the recipients of handsome testimonials. As all the 
broker’s affairs had passed through his hands, he knew to a fraction how 
much the Bereaved One was worth, and years—no less than his profes- 
sional pursuits—having taught him (worldly) wisdom, he persuaded her, 
with little difficulty, to consent to bear the honoured name of Walker, 
the celebrity of which she was destined greatly to extend. It was not 
because Mr. Walker wanted money that he sought her as his bride, but 
for the very opposite reason. ‘ Unto him that hath shall be given” was 
his favourite text; nor was that of the lady, as her career had proved, at 
all dissimilar. ‘* To increase her store” appeared to be the-special pur- 
ae for whieh she had been born, and she accomplished it so easily that 

r successive acquisitions wrought no change in her character. Having 
never been encumbered with sentiment, and living for material objects 
only—possessing buoyant, if not boisterous, spirits—being fond of keep- 
ing a good table, and retaining, even at “a certain age,” a fair share of 
the personal attractions which come up to the civic standard of beauty, 
it is not much to be wondered at that the old lawyer should have enjoyed 
his term of married life as long as it lasted, or that when he also was 
numbered with all the lawyers that ever were, he should have bequeathed 
to his widow, “for her absolute use and sole disposal,” all his tenements, 
houses, and lands, “singular and sundry,” all his accumulated “ stock,” 
and all the personals which had, by hook or by crook, accrued to him in 
the course of his long, meritorious, and money-making existence. 

When the crowning mercy of his removal was vouchsafed, and Mrs. 
Walker went into weeds for the third time, she had got—in nautical 
phrase—rather to leeward of fifty, though, whatever-she thought about 
it, the.question of age was, of course, never mooted. Inher own eyes 
she was as beautiful as ever; and a short-sighted :person, seeing her 
across a dinner-table, by lamplight, might have thought her a handsome 
woman, for the points which tell upon the short-sighted were those which 
Mrs. Walker made the most of. Black hair and eyebrows, a high colour 
and embonpoint, always produce a certain effect, when well lit up and 
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assisted by flowers and jewels, in the application of which the lady was 
somewhat profuse. 

Throughout her first and second matrimonial epochs Mrs. Walker had 
lived a City life : that is to say, the people who dined and danced at her 
Streatham villa, and those whom she visited in the Streatham, Brixton, 
and Norwood neighbourhoods, were all City folks of the same style and 
standing as her first and second spouses. But shortly after her third 
venture, Mrs. Walker felt a desire for a town house, and as it was more 
conveniently near her husband’s offices, he made no objection. Wim- 
— then, became henceforward the centre of her operations, and 

ere, after a fashion, she became fashionable. 

I have said that Mrs. Walker was not overburdened with sentiment, 
and consequently, when the lawyer withdrew to a world in which “his 
quiddits, his quillets, his cases, his tenures, and his tricks” could avail 
him nothing, his widow was not deterred by any uncomfortable ideas 
about the empty arm-chair, the desolate hat-peg, or the now useless 
boot-jack, from continuing to occupy the house where — historically 
speaking—he had “ flourished.”” On the contrary, she made it more 
her own than before, and when her term of mourning had expired, her 
numerous guests were able, without much violence to their feelings, to 
expatiate on the exquisite taste she had displayed in her restorations and 
embellishments. Chintz, china, or-molu, brocade, tapestry, and filagree, 
performed their elegant functions up-stairs, while family pictures, mas- 
sive sideboards, and still more massive plate, appropriately represented 
the wealth of the mistress of the mansion below. 

It does not belong to human nature, unless that nature is owned by a 
political quaker(though in that case it ceases to be either human or natural), 
always to continue in the same track. Your model man is invariably “found 
out” at last,—your roué turns pious,—your prude makes a slip,—your co- 
quette becomes constant,—your tippler advocates sobriety,— your water- 
drinker dies drunk. It must, therefore, be no reproach to Mrs. Walker 
that, after having thrice married for money, she should cease to make 
that a necessary ingredient in the matrimonial cup, in case she — 
to raise it to her lips again. Of the elderly and the aged she had also 
had enough, and, if it were only for the sake of variety, she felt that 
she should like to reverse her previous practice. But she was wise 
enough to perceive—her own period of chickenhood being long past— 
that it would never do to marry a boy. As she could not help owning 
to forty, having been known .as a wife for almost as many years, she 
indicated a preference for that time of life in the choiee of her male 
acquaintance, and the bold bachelors who strove to gain her favour were 
either about that age or tried to make themselves appear so; and thanks 
to Truefitt’s wigs and a little careful building up, some of them suc- 
ceeded in the endeavour. 

There were plenty of these strivers, but, as marriage in the abstract 
was no novelty to Mrs. Walker, she felt by no means disposed to sur- 
render at the first summons. Formerly it was different: her rich suitors 
had no time to spare-for protracted courtships ; but with needy ones she 
might do as she pleased. Sooner or later a woman’s ‘vanity must be 
satisfied, and the longer the tribute is withheld the more ample is the 
payment when imposed. On their side, the bold bachelors miscaleulated: 
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they fancied from her antecedents, which were pretty generally known, 
that she would again become an easy prize. But they forgot that Mrs. 
Walker had long fished in the waters (I suppose I dare not say 
“‘ troubled”) of matrimony, and must needs have become a skilful angler ; 
neither did they consider how pleasant it is to play with a victim as soon 
as it is fairly hooked. There were consequently a great many coups 
manqués: the proposals were made too soon, or, when it came to the test, 
the proposer was weighed in the balance and found wanting. Mrs. 
Walker’s aplomb was so perfect, her will so resolute, that the gentlemen 
who went in and did zo¢ win saw at once her “ No” was irrevocable. 
Whatever mistake they might have made before, there could be nove 
then. Had the Duke of Wellington put on petticoats and been set up 
as a matrimonial target, his refusals could scarcely have been more point- 
blank. 

But there was one peculiarity which characterised those of Mrs. 
Walker. When the “love-passages” were broken off, she did not, as 
ladies generally do, express an earnest hope that the rejected one might 
“ meet with that happiness elsewhere which she, &c., &c.”—a formula it 
is unnecessary to finish. Far from it. Her refusals were coupled with 
this corollary : 

* It’s of no use asking me to have you, for I won’t. But you’re fond 
of good dinners, and all that sort of thing; so as long as you behave 
— properly and drop the subject altogether, you’re welcome to a 

nife and fork at my table whenever you like. But, mind! You don’t 
sit at the bottom. Remember that!” 

In nine cases out of ten the disappointed lovers used to close with this 
offer, whether from some latent hope that Mrs. Walker might one day — 
relent, or from the common failing of humanity in respect to good 
dinners, I will not undertake to say. Certain it is, that the curious 
observer at Mrs. Walker’s great entertainments might generally have 
noticed some half-dozen gentlemen whom she could say anything she 
pleased to, order about as much as she chose, make any jokes at their 
expense that she thought proper, and treat, in short, as her cavaliert 
serventi, without allowing them any of the Italian privileges. These 
personages Mrs. Walker jocosely called her “ Sidesmen,” and many very 
good names—(for Marylebone)—appeared amongst them. Lord Kill- 
eash, who is not a representative peer, was there; so was Sir Peter 
Mangosteen, the ex-envoy to China; so was Major Bullfinch of the 
“ First Middlesex,” before the militia became the actual defenders of their 
country. The list, indeed, was a tolerably long one, and after Mr. 
Richard O’Toole had made his first appearance in Wimpole-street, intro- 
duced there by Lord Killeash, it was even betting for a fortnight, 
amongst the Sidesmen, whether they were to look upon him eventually 
as one of themselves or as their exterminator. 


| 


III. 


THE CROW IN THE BAND-BOX. 

Tue O’SHauGunessy’s advice had not been thrown away on Richard 
O’Toole. His was not the over-refined mind to take alarm at the free 
speeches in which Mrs, Walker delighted; and, although he was not 
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short-sighted, but saw at a glance that the sable chevelure was put on, 
that the black eyebrows were dyed mouseskin, that the high colour was 
liquid carmine, that the greater part of the embonpoint was only wadding, 
and that daylight and lamplight shed very different lustres, his was not 
the hand to be withdrawn from the stilts of the plough which he had 
undertaken to drive—his was not the sickle to turn aside till the harvest 
was fairly reaped. 

A great deal that did duty for personal charms might be merely 
postiche; but Mrs. Walker’s banker’s account was real, her carriages and 
horses were real, her diamond necklace and ear-rings—however rococo 
the setting—were real, and so were the piles of plate, in the midst of 
which the upright lawyer’s testimonials conspicuously figured. These 
substantial things might well weigh against a few feminine contrivances. 

** Sure, we’re all of us contrivin’,” soliloquised Richard O’Toole. 
“Where’s the harrum of a dab of paint or a bit of whalebone, if she 
thinks she looks the better for em? Free spoken is she? SoamI. I 
wasn’t born in Cork and bred on the turf to be outfaced by a London 
widdy! And maybe I didn’t kiss the Blarney-stone for nothing !” 

It seemed, indeed, that Mr. O’Toole’s proficiency in the accomplish- 
ments to which he alluded were no vain boast, for after a sharp struggle, 
in which the widow had recourse to all the expedients that had won her 
so many victories, she was compelled in her own heart to acknowledge 
herself vanquished. Mr. O’Toole’s repartees were quicker than her own 
sallies, no matter of what complexion; it was easier to make a mask 
blush than to put him out of countenance; he gave her better than she 
brought; and, if her spirits were high, his gaiety and good-humour were 
invincible; she could not turn his flank though she attacked him on 
every side. The longer the duel lasted the weaker grew her defence: at 
length, having exhausted all her feints and stratagems, she broke ground, 
lowered her point, and yielded to the victor. It was in vain, she dis- 
covered, to try and make a Sidesman of Richard O’Toole, so she told him 
to go and take his place at the bottom. 

Mrs. Walker gave one of her grandest dinners on the occasion. Every 
diamond that belonged to her decked her person ; her dearest friends were 
invited ; the table groaned beneath the evidences of her wealth; and 
the Sidesmen, summoned specially to witness the triumph of their rival, 
groaned also, in spirit, at the thought that so much wealth should pass 
away like a shadow, and be—by them—no more seen. If there had 
been any doubt in their minds, when they sat down to dinner, about the 
success of the last comer, that doubt was dissipated the moment the 
cloth was withdrawn. 

A bumper of bright claret was poured by Mrs. Walker’s jewelled hand 
from the silver flagon that stood before her; she desired her guests to 
follow her example; and, when all had filled to the brim, she rose and 
gave the following toast : 

“Mr. Richard O’Toole. My future husband!” 

It was drunk with acclamation by some, with dismay by others, with 
strange sensations by all. 

Mr. O’ Toole of course made a speech. Oh, it was the very “hoighth” 
of everything that was iligant, anal cnpiieatia’, and blarneyin’. So much 
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mock-modesty never before got into so small a compass, for your English 
statesmen, when they make modest speeches, never know how to leave off. 
Richard O’Toole did: he finished with a whack like that which follows 
the flourish of'a shillelagh, and sat down amidst thunders of applause. 

Who shall describe the exultation in “ Paddy’s Corner” next morning 
when Richard O’Toole, in the pride of his heart, announced his luck to 
his admiring countrymen ? The words had gone forth from the ruby lips 
of Mrs. Walker herself; the whole town rang with them; they were quite 
as good as bank-notes to Mr. O’Toole. Oh the “spreads” that he gave at 
the “ Refuge,”—at Blackwall,—at the ‘“ Wellington,”—at the “ Clarr’n- 
don,”—at the “ London Tavern,” — at “ Simpson's :” — he tried ’em 
all, except the “ Star and Garter” at Richmond ; ¢hat he reserved for the 
honeymoon! Didn’t The O’Shaughnessy, and Tim Maguire, and Pat 
Mooney, and Phelim O’Grady, and Jason Mac Murrough,—didn’t they 
all go down with him to Tatt’s to see him choose a thorough-bred for 
the “ Parrucks,”—didn’t they all go up with him to Wigmore-street to 
see him select a Basterna to drive away in from the church door ? What 
didn’t they do that enthusiastic friends could do, who had nothing else 
todo ? And then the tremendous swell he straightway shone! What a 
triple cable of a.watch-chain, what a jew’! of a breastpin, what a stripe down 
his trousers! If ever a man was set up by a breath, that man was 
Richard O’ Toole ! 

But light as the superstructure might appear, the foundation seemed 
equally broad and solid. Mrs. Walker had lived long enough to know 
that a gentleman of the style and bearing of Mr. O'Toole was most likely 
“ dipped :” she had heard of such a thing in Ireland. So she fairly put 
it to him—“ How much did he want, to set himself straight?” Mr. 
O'Toole was candid and named the sum, The widow winced a little 
when she heard it, but the next’ day she drove to the City and told her 
broker to sell out stock to the amount required, which she lodged pro tem. 
with her banker, to be ready at a moment's call. 

“To think of one’s debts being turned into cash!” said Richard to 
The O’Shaughnessy. ‘ She intends to make me a present of ’em on our 
wedding-day,—what the French call a.‘ corbeau de mariage’—a crow in 
a band-box, or something of that sort: a quare language the French, 
but it manes ‘ comin’ down with the rhino.’ By-the-by, I'll want you 
for best man.’ ” 

“ When’s it to be ?” 

On Wednesday.” 

“ And this is Monday. I'll be ready. But look here, Dick. We 
must have a quiet little diner de gargon to-morrow,—the last of ’em,—to 
wish you luck before you're turned off. It shall be at the ‘ Refuge.’ I 
can dale with the cook there. None but our set.” 

This was agreed to, and the preparations went on, de part et d’autre. 
I have seldom heard of a marriage in which—considering their time of 
life—there was more earnestness on both sides. Mrs. Walker spared no 
expense (neither—par parenthése—did Mr. O'Toole). Her wedding- 
dress was brought home with miraculous punctuality on the Tuesday 
afternoon, and she was so busy trying iton when Mr. O’Toole called, that 
he-was obliged to go away without seeing her. But she sent him her 
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love by her femme de chambre, with a message about the bouquet: 
‘‘ which missis hopes you'll not forget it,” was the damsel’s remark. 

‘Nor you neither,” said Richard, slipping a five-pound note into her 
hand. ‘ D’ye hear me, Lucy, keep that for yourself.” 

Whether it was the money or the kiss which followed it that he meant 
her to keep, Lucy hardly knew: the safest plan, she thought, was to 
accept both. And she tripped off in great glee to repeat a message 
which Mr. O’Toole, in the hurry of kissing, had forgotten to send. 
With great contentment the fortunate fiancé got into a cab and drove to 
the “ Refuge.” 

How the dinner went off may easily be imagined : it was late when 
the party broke up, and they separated with the agreement to meet at 
eleven o’clock next morning—The O’Shaughnessy alone breakfasting 
with O’Toole—the other four joining them in the vestry. 

There was another wedding that day at the same church, but the 
attendance of friends to grace it was poor and scanty, compared with the 
host of fashionables who crowded to witness the wedding of Mrs. Walker 
of Wimpole-street. The quiet, unobtrusive couple were disposed of first, 
as rapidly as the Reverend Montague Splicer could get through the cere- 
mony, all his thoughts being centred on the great marriage—with its 
corresponding fee. The space before the altar-rails being clear, Mr. 
Splicer sent the clerk to the vestry-room to say that he was ready to 
begin. Everybody else was ready too, except, indeed, the bride and her 
‘ father,” who had not yet arrived. It was late, and Mr. O’Toole was 
getting impatient. pe however, a carriage drove rapidly past 
the vestry window, and pulled up at the principal entrance. A scuffling 
of hasty feet was heard in the side-aisle, the sexton threw open the vestry- 
room door, and, very much out of. breath and pale as a ghost, in rushed 
Sir Peter Mangosteen, who had been allowed the privilege of giving 
away the bride. 

The bride! Where was she ? That was the tale Sir Peter had to tell. 

It was brief, and full of horror ! 

In the highest spirits and, to all appearance, in the best health, Mrs. 
Walker had gone through her bridal toilette: the jewels were all placed, 
the India shawl draped, the white silk bonnet with its orange-flower 
wreath adjusted, and Mademoiselle Crinoline, who had assisted, declared, 
as she took her departure, that ‘“‘ Madame” looked ‘a ravir!” Lucey 
saw the Frenchwoman to the door, and only lingered for a minute in the 
passage to desire a footman below to order up the carriage. When she 
returned to the room Mrs. Walker was still sitting before the dressing- 
glass, but not in the attitude of one who was looking in it, for her head 
was bent forward on her chest, and her figure reclined obliquely on the 
back of the chair. Lucy ran towards her, fearing that she had been sud- 
denly taken ill. It was worse. Mrs. Walker was dead! 

A sudden spasm had spoilt the wedding. 

* * * 

“1 wonder,” said The O’Shaughnessy, “ what’s become of the crow in 
the band-box! Poor Dick! I’m sorry for him. He never had such a 
chance—and never will again !” 
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WRITTEN AT DONAUESCHINGEN IN 1855. 
- By Tuomas Mepwin. 


I stoop—and marked a fount that joyous gushed 

i" From out the grass—the mighty Danube’s spring— 

4 All nature hailed its birth—the air was hushed, 

i Save that one lark trilled loud on upward-soaring wing. 


The scent of violets, themselves unseen, 

4 Rose from the bank on each side of the rill ; 

And wind-flowers, clad in leaves of delicate green, 
Were interspersed with gold from many a daffodil. 


*Twixt dreaming and awake, T watched the course 
Of that bright streamlet, winding o’er the lea, 
And as my fancy wandered, traced the source 
Of my eventful days from earliest infancy ; 


The hours of merry Boyhood, and the time 
When chased the butterfly o’er daisied meads— 
Youth’s rocks and quicksands—Manhood’s serious a, 
And Age that to its goal my weary footsteps leads. 


That river is the emblem of my life, 
And in the current, I beheld portrayed 
Its treacherous depths, their turbulence and strife, 
And all its devious path thro’ calm, storm, sun, and shade. 


On! with the stream to Ulm, where Gallia’s gold 
A passage oped to her a host. 
By castled dens of robber-chiefs of old, 
Down* to where many a bark is whirléd, drowned and lost. 


First roars the torrent past the dungeon-keept 
Where captive “ Lion-heart” his ransom waits. 
Through — Linz, until its waters, sweep 
With slow majestic pace beneath Vienna’s gates. 


Thro’ ages mists, I, countless as the sands, 
Saw flashing scimitars, and lifted high 
A cycled standard borne by impious hands: 
And “ Alla! Alla! il !” was the deafening cry. 


As o’er the Bosphorus thrown, an iron dam, 

A bar of massive links then chained the flood. 
Above the Crescent mounts the Oriflamb! 

And the broad Danube flows crimsoned with Turkish blood. 
But as a pilgrim oft is led astray 


By some fair landscape from the beaten track, 
Thus ere I follow where it points the way 


Thro’ Hungary’s wilds, my spirit lures me back, 


* The Wirbel and the Strudel. 


¢ The ruins of Diirenstein, where Richard Cour-de-Lion was imprisoned be- 
fore he was removed to Trifels. 
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To where, resplendent on a rocky height, 
A temple* rose with its Cyclopean walls, 
And mounting stair on stair, with rapt delight, 
Earth’s demigods I knew, ranged round its marble halls. 
And then in thought trod other Galleriest 
Of the same Poet-king{—the master-mind— 
Patron of arts—nay more, whose 7 dries 
The orphan’s eyes—the benefactor of his kind. 
Onward to Pesth, devoted Valour’s bier— 
Comorn—last refuge of the Great and Free— 
The Magyar’s grave—I passed—and shed a tear 
O’er the death-pangs of wronged and strangled Liberty ! 
The hour of reconcilement struck—behold 
New hopes revive, to heal each cankering sore ; 
An Emperor young in years—in wisdom old— 
A lovely bridal pair the altar bend before. 
And then I heard the solemn silence break 
A people’s jubilee—and a voice of might 
Above the shouts cried: ‘“‘ Rouse thyseli—awake ! 
As thou art strong, be bold, and vindicate the Right ! 
“Thy fatherland—thy country’s shrines—thy throne 
Are perilled—know thyself. Awake! Arise! 
Drive back the wolves! Stand—if thou must—alone ; 
And scorn thy treacherous friends the Muscovite’s allies.” 
As thro’ the Iron Gate the torrent’s waves, 
Lo! where the Cossack, wasting far and wide 
His neighbour’s lands, of Stamboul’s conquest raves, 
Till proud Silistria stems, and then drives back the tide. 
Then comes a pause—and whilst I stooped to drink, 
My fancy lit by the sun’s shifting beam, 
As Egypt’s soothsayers from a drop of ink, 
A magic mirror made of that crystalline stream. 
Strange shapes are mirrored as I deeply quafl— 
Fated Sinope—and Diogenes ; 
The peasant’s hand§—I hear the Cynic’s laugh 
en thrown away the bowl, last of his /ururies. 
There too I saw to wastes of ice and snow, 
And men more wild, an exiled poet|| come, 
On tablets writing, as he cries—“You go, 
Without me go, Sad Lays! to my beloved Rome.” 
And in Time’s revolutions are unrolled 
Pages, in History’s volume set aside : 
Here anchored, as by classic poets told, 
One argosy, where now a thousand vessels ride. 
Fired by the Past, imagination tries 
To vesture fable in the garb of truth ; 
Puts faith in all Medea’s sorceries, 
Her magic philter—Jason’s renovated youth. 


* Walhalla. The Pinacotheque and the Cliptotheque. 
King Louis of Bavaria. y 


sal In the private rooms of the Pitti Palace in Florence is a landscape of 
vator Rosa, called the “Bosco.” It is glowing with sunset, and among the 
figures are those of Diogenes and a Boor—the latter drinking out of his hand, and 
the former throwing away the wooden bowl as a useless luxury. 

|| Ovid. Sine me, liber, ibis in urbem. 

VOL. XXXVII. 25 
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Cold shudderings seize me as the Colchian dame, 
Uplifts her arm three infant sons to slay, 

Tears—heart-wrung tears—confess flame, 
And injured woman’s rage burns the crime away. 


Her dragon-winged chariot overhead 
Among the clouds is lessening seen to float : 
Again the tyrant* starts to life, who fed _ 
On poisons till they made himself his antidote. 
But all in vain! he met a different death. 
Say ! what the food of the bloodthirsty Czar? 
Lo! where he fans with his sirocco-breath, 
More venomed still, the flames of rapine, strife, and war. 


Not like the Pontic king’s his days will close. 
Beneath his feet there yawns a dread abyss— 

But ere he fall—to swell his cup of woes, . 
Must sable-pinioned Frenzy’s snakes around him hiss.t 


Before me stretched the iron-bound Pontic coast, 
Where bold adventures spoiled the golden Fleece, 
And on a herbless table-land, a host, 
From right to left, but bounded by the Chersonese. 


Hereditary foes, but now allied 
In brotherhood of arms—one camp—a den. 
Few months ago, they left in manhood’s pride 
Their shores—what now remains ?—the skeletons of men! 


Some sink the victims to that slow disease, 

Which makes more difficult the thick-heaved breath, 
And some to pangs that on the vitals seize, 

And rack with eating fire the fluttering pulse of death. 


Toil—famine—raggedness—and cold are there, 
To swell the catalogue of misery, 
And England’s heroes lift unheard, a prayer 
To that ungrateful land which left them ¢hus to die. 


The wind is up—and ominous moans the main. 
A pitchy darkness veils the horizon’s bound. 
The gale increases to a hurricane— 
And every tent uptorn, like stubble strews the ground. 


Naked almost—unsheltered—mark the band; 
Biding the pelting of the pitiless snow, 
Or hovering o’er some half-extinguished brand 
That lights their haggard features with its lurid glow. 


That was a night—but drearier dawns the morn— 
I climb the marsh to Balaklava’s height 

With stiffened limbs—and utterly forlorn 
Gaze wildly on a scene out-scaring all affright. 


Beneath me weltering lay unnumbered wrecks 
Of barks rocked by the surges to and fro, 
Some half-submerged, and some with broken backs 
Fixed in the rocks, o’er which beat breakers white as snow. 


* Mithridates the Great. 


Atris, 
Circa te semper volitans Insania pennis.—Silius Italicus. 
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Here masts—sails—yards and bales confusedly float— 
There all the beach corpses on corpses strew ; 
Whilst Russian cannons thunder at some boat, 
Waif of the waves, that held the remnant of a crew. 
Here haply stood, whilst yet the world was young, 
Diana’s Fane—and one surpassing fair, 
A Grecian* form above her brother ’ 
And soothed with accents sweet the faries of despair. 


A second comes—what maidt of Albion tends 
From couch to couch all shapes of wretchedness 
Peopling a Lazar-house, and o’er them bends, 
A new Iphigenia sent from Heaven to bless? 


One toot—his mother’s ei comrades’ pride 
Would my poor tribute from oblivion save, 
Partly, because to a dear friend alli 
And partly, that among the bravest he was brave. 
Oh! had he fallei, when cheering in the van, 
He bore the flag on Alma’s glorious day, 
Or in the “Soldier’s fight” at Inkerman, 
When all beside—around him—wounded, bleeding lay, 


Less hard his fate—but thus—so young to die— 
No well-known voices answering his faint call— 
No hand to clasp—to close each darkening eye, 
Brimmed full his cup of ills with dona bs 
Weep, Britain, for thy sons! in ashes weep, 
Thou desolate mother! for the firm of soul, 
The young, the beautiful, who _ the sleep 
death beneath the ramparts of Sebastopol. 
Down with thy rulers—hark! with many a curse, 
Appeals to God the widow’s, orphan’s cry, 
And wants no echo of this feeble verse, 
To brand their names with everlasting infamy. 


The eclipse is _—_- storm has rolled away— 
To-morrow dom’s Sun shall brighter rise— 
God grant! that for the many OnE repay ; 
Nor that this hecatomb be a vain sacrifice, 
All Europe is in arms—the Tyrant’s throne 
Totters—the realms that bowed beneath his sway 
Fall from his grasp—his armies, one by one 
Dissolve, as dashed on cliffs vext billows melt in spray. 


My dream’s outrun. The day was at its close, 
And sober twilight found me lingering still 
Beside the fount, whence all my visions rose, 
And passing in review the lessons of that rill. 
Oft shall I think, if doomed awhile to plod 
Life’s weary way, how sweet it were to lie 
At that stream-head, beneath the verdant sod, 
My spirit hushed to rest by its wild minstrelsy. 


* See Euripides—Iphigenia in Tauris. 
Miss Nightingale. 
Lieutenant Arthur Henry Thistkethwaite, who died on landing at Scutari. 
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REMAINS OF JOHN BYROM: 
A CHETHAM DISINTERMENT. 


By (Monkshood. 


TxoueH the palatine counties of Lancashire and Cheshire are 
the field-plot of the Chetham Society’s labours, not a shire in the 
fatherland but is indebted to its industry, and interested in its 
harvests. Since the institution of the Society, some dozen years 
ago, many a tid-bit of choice reading, many a —. of litera- 
ture has it brought to light, for the behoof of old Humphrey 
Chetham’s co-shiremen in particular, and for all good Anglo- 
Saxons at large. To it we owe an acquaintance with Sir William 
Brereton’s Travels, in the mid-reign of Charles I.; and those 
valuable Tracts relating to the Civil War, as it affected the 
districts about Bolton and Preston, Manchester and Liverpool, so 
ably edited by Dr. Ormerod; and the admirable a of 
Adam Martindale, rich in details of old English country life, and 
simple household experiences, and experiences of war and trouble 
when without were fightings and within were fears—a work 
issued under the careful supervision of Dr. Parkinson, that zealous 
and well-equipped Chethamite, to whose editorship are also due 
the issue of Henry Newcome’s Autobiography, and the Private 
Journal and Literary Remains of the once-celebrated Dr. Byrom, 
of which the first two Parts* are now before us. Then again the 
Society has republished, with Introduction and Notes by its inde- 
fatigable president, Mr. Crossley, that singular book, to which 
(as ‘‘occasional” cause) modern romance-readers owe a weird ro- 
mance, ‘“ Pott’s Discovery of Witches in the County of Lanca- 
shire”—Bishop Gastrell’s Historical Notices of the Diocese of 
Chester, stored with curious particulars relating to abbey lands and 
church leases—the Inter Lancastrense (1636), the author of which 
(Richard James, clerk) uses no poetical licence, but good prosy 
common sense, when he thus apologises for the in Tower 
witches harried by Master Potts ut supra— 

eeds must s ancies poor old wiv » 
Who in misty do in 
Hungry and cold, and scarce sce priest to give 
Them ghostly counsel. 


* The Private Journal and Literary Remains of John Byrom. Edited by 
Richard Parkinson, D.D., F.S.A., Principal of St. Bees’ College, and Canon of 


— Parts I, II. (= Vol. 1.) Printed for the Chetham Society. 
5, 
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Mr. Heywood has edited the “ Norris Papers,” the ‘ Stanley 
Papers,” ‘“ Newcome’s Diary,” Cardinal Allen’s ‘* Defence” of Sir 
'W. Stanley, and the Moore Rental; Mr. Hawkins, the “ Lyfe of 
Saynt Werburge,” the patroness-saint of the palatine counties, or 
at least of the cathedral of the diocese, and a name of fear to the 
wild geese of Weedon; Mr. Hutton, the “ Chartulary of Whalley 
Abbey,” and documents relating to the Priory of ; Sead 
Mr. Raines, the piquant Journal of Nicholas Assheton, and——but 
we must not indite a catalogue raisonné of all the good works of 
the Chetham Society, having but limited space for noticing one of 
them in especial, the Private Journal and Remains of Dr. Byrom, 
now put forth under the genial auspices of the scholarly Principal 
of St. Bees, who loves and prizes his man, and who could not have 
more piously fulfilled an editor’s venerating care, had he been 
personally charged with an enjoinder of Orna me by the deceased 
worthy himself. 

Dr. Parkinson has been at great pains in collecting the materials 
for this publication, “ scattered in unarranged confusion through- 
out the ancient” rooms of Byrom’s whilom habitat—now occupied 
by a fair descendant, whose liberality has made a present of these 
Remains to the Society, and to another lady of whose household 
the Society is also indebted for the transcription of the Journal 
from the obscurity of the Journalist’s short-hand. Of the unique 
character of the Journal, containing Dr. Byrom’s jottings of his 
daily doings, with an unmistakable reference to his own exclusive 
use, and, with that view, an omission of all those supplemental 
graces, laboured reflections, and studied nescio quid-dities, which 
journalists who write for others, or at least feel they may be read 
by others, can scarcely fail to introduce—the Editor speaks in 
terms to challenge peculiar interest. ‘‘ It is not easy,” he observes, 
** to call to mind a journal, private as it may profess to be, except- 
ing perhaps that of Pepys, which has been undeniably written 
without some view to a possible reader. The writer, though in 
his dressing-gown and slippers, still seems to feel that some privi- 
leged friend may by some possible chance rush in upon his 
privacy, and so he arranges his undress with some (perhaps un- 
conscious) view to such a casualty. But about the utterly private 
object of this journal of Byrom’s there can be no mistake what- 
ever. It is clearly nothing but his memoranda from day to day 
of what he did daily, omitting all those little self-laudatory, or 
self-condemning remarks, which no journalist can help, who feels 
that others may hereafter sit in judgment on the naked facts of his 
life exactly as they occurred.” 

In unearthing these Remains, Dr. Parkinson revives what was 
once a recognised power in our literary world, the name and fame 
of John Byrom—a ripe scholar, an out-and-out book-buyer as well 
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as book-lover, an influential writer, a finished table-talker, a privi- 
leged wit, and, what he would himself have laid stress upon, as 
his special distinction, the author of the first scientific system of 
short-hand. 

The pseudonym he adopted in his writings was “ John Shadow.” 
Pseudonym in letter, we might almost call it orthonym in spirit. 
It was, unwittingly, an ominous name. What’s in a name? Some- 
times nothing; sometimes, by symbol, by prefiguration,—as in 
this instance—much. Shadow I will call myself to my contempo- 
raries, seems to have said John Byrom. Shadow thou shalt be to 

sterity, said Time—foreseeing a century of oblivion and change. 
Sane took as it were for his device, Stet Umbre nomen. ‘Time, 
cynically fond of correcting proofs, put his de/ete against that read- 
ing, and substituted Nominis umbra. Byron’s contemporaries would 
hardly have believed in the extent, in the intensity, of this obli- 
vion and this change—in the all but entire neglect to which John 
Shadow was to be consigned—though Father Time himself had 
sworn it in their hearing, by his scythe and his hour-glass, by his 
experience of men and manners for a matter of fifty-seven centuries, 
and by men’s experience (personal and traditional) of his manners, 
of his freaks, caprices, paradoxes, anomalies, and universally —- 
nised characteristics as tempus edax rerum (with a murrain to him !). 
The thing which had been, in literature and life, before John 
Byrom’s day, should be, was to be, again, and in his instance, 
though he and his fellows knew it not, nor would, perhaps, have 
credited it if asserted: that so widely-accepted a reputation, seem- 
ingly so well established, so familiar to the minds and in the 
mouths of men of that generation, should very soon have virtually 
passed away. The thing which has been, reader, in John Byrom’s 
case, shall be again, in the case of many a current celebrity. The 
lounger in the law courts of a.p. 1955, may be in a state of erassa 
ignorantia of the merits, in 1855, of our Thesigers and Cockburns 
—of Baron Parke’s sagacity and Justice Maule’s bon mots. The 
devotee who “sits under” popular preachers in the twentieth een- 
tury (supposing such preachers to be still extant), will probably be 
wholly unversed in the laws of attraction, the sweet influences, 
our bright particular stars in the same sphere—in the power of a 
M‘Neile to raise the wind in a charity sermon, or a Bennett to raise 
the bile of low-churchmen, or a Molineux to raise the pew-rents 
at the Lock Hospital, or a Cumming to raise the thermometer in 
his haunted house, Crown-court, Drury-lane. The reading men’ 
and reading women of a hundred years hence will be, in a hundred 
examples little suspected now, stark ignorant of authors now read 
in every other family, and read about in every newspaper ; of 
authors without whom the “ circulating” libraries woul be at a 


“ stand-still,” and the railway-stalls become the mere negation they 
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were a score years ago ; of authors whom the publishers are 
to deal with, and the press prompt to review, and France on the 
qui vive to translate, and America on the alert to pirate. “Ah!” 
exclaims M. Sainte-Beuve, on suspiriosas cogitationes intent, as he 
contemplates the once brilliant reputation, and the now dim, dis- 
limned memory of Huet, Bishop of Avranches—*‘ ah! que le sage 
Huet avait raison quand il démontrait presque géométriquement 
quelle vanité et quelle extravagance c’est de croire qu'il y a une 
— qui nous appartienne apres notre mort!” Call we our- 
selves Shadows or Substances, we are, the best of us, such stuff 
as dreams are made of; Shadows that walk at noonday; and 
rare indeed is the Shadow that lengthens and deepens as the sun 
goes down. 


The loveable character of the man, John Byrom, comes out in 
varied phases, in these letters and journals. He was an affectionate 
son, husband, brother, and friend. Some of his home epistles are 
charming missives of simple love, happy and happy-making. There 
is a peculiarly English accent about them ; they attest a writer of 
shrewd sterling sense, lively observation, and unobtrusive religious 
feeling. It is, however, to the diary that such space as we can 
command must be devoted. And here, if we needed circumstan- 
tial evidence of the designedly private use of that diary, we should 
find it at once in the redundant entries concerning the doctor’s diet, 
day by day,—what he ate, and what it cost, and how it agreed 
with him—the multiplicity of which items is as curious in quan- 
tity as in quality it is amusing. Evidently the good doctor had a 
healthy, hearty appetite, and took habitual interest in registering 
the details of its gratification, at breakfast or dinner, at luncheon 
or supper, at home or abroad. And as evidently this interest was 
enhanced by his not unfrequent misgivings, that his constitutional 
relish for good living implicated him in occasional pains and 
penalties, which he must ward off by hook or by crook, by regi- 
mental temperance or total abstinence, would he retain mens sana 
in corpore sano. ‘There is, in fact, a vein of moral casuistry per- 
vading the heaped-up dry bones of his dinner-table: the register of 
each day’s fare is drawn out, not without reference to the registrar’s 
gem and metaphysical well-being, for correction, for reproof, 

or instruction—to warn against yesterday’s error, and to 

against to-morrow’s temptation. One day his record is, how he dined 
out with other diners-out, at the Red Lion—and at evening to the 
club in Paul’s Churchyard, “ate cold lamb heartily, which was 
rather wrong after so good a dinner.” Another, he is supping on 
lobster and cheese, and drinking punch till past twelve: next day, 
the dinner memorandum is—“ loin of veal, I ate sparingly ;” the 
sparing dinner being a legitimate post hoc ergo propter hoc of the 
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supper aforesaid. Another day: “we had [at supper] cold veal, a 
boule. of mountain, I ate thee too cok of the veal, and a 
Welsh rabbit.” Writing to his wife from Cambridge, he says: 
“ This day I find myself reduced to my old remedy—fasting and 
water—which I hope will make me better than I am at present. 
I know it is eating college dinners that does not agree with me. 
‘ Here is Trin. Coll. bell rings, has rung to supper ; I shall 
go into the hall for company, but not to eat any.” e are rather 
curious to know whether the doctor did not “eat any,” when he 
found himself in the Hall, surrounded by smiling Dons, radiant of 
visage and portly of form,—he who was so susceptible to good 
fellowship and good cheer, and who had learnt the questionable art, 
if he did a little exceed on Monday night, to take it out in fasting 
and water on Tuesday morning. We at last come to have a sort 
of horror when we read item by item the particulars of a dinner he 
seems specially to enjoy, knowing ang of his constitution to 
foresee the result—as he knew, likewise, for again and again we 
meet with such diary entries as: “ Thank God I am very well, 
having eat little this day or two.” On the strength of which Dieu 
merci, we seldom, without misgivings, light on the con gusto particu- 
larisation of devil-sent cookery, or overhear without foreboding the 
smack of the lips accompanying his enumeration of this and that 
day’s fare. ‘I ate dinner today,” he writes to his wife, “ and my 
head is not so clever as when I let it alone, but I could not refuse 
to dine with Dr. Clayton,” &¢. Hence our kindly jealousy of ever- 
recurring memoranda of this sort: “ We hada very elegant supper, 
salmon, fowls, jellies, and a pint of Moselle, very good, and a bowl 
of punch ;”—“ had a mackerel, cheesecake, and tart for dinner . . 
cold lamb, lobster, and salad to supper, and extraordinary good :”— 
“we had a supper below of turbot, turkey, sweetbreads, rabbit, 
and dessert of cherries, strawberries, raspberries, a great custard— 
a mighty fine supper in short, and then up-stairs again to wine and 
rack punch in bottles.” The record of a night troubled by dreams 
is followed by—‘‘ Went to dinner, swan pie” (which is bad), and 
then “at supper, swan pie” (which is worse)—the record ending, 
naturally enough (drat that swan!), with “went to bed at one, 
troublesome dreams;” which, however, deter not the good easy 
man from a mince-pie supper the night following—one Beresford 
sending the laconic message, “ Serious sir, mince pie, an answer in 
the affirmative will oblige,”—to which Byrom’s reply is: 
* Comical Sir, 
The answer I give 
Shall be ’firmative, 
So get ready your platter ; 
For my tutor and I 


Shall come to "sae pie 
Without mincing the matter.” 
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Next night, there he is again, supping at the same dangerous 
Beresford’s, on ‘* two fowls and oysters, an orange pudding, and 
mutton steaks in paper, mince pies and potted hare:”—another 
time the supper tall shows ** fish, veal, tansy, perfumed punch :”— 
again, “we drank claret and burgundy till late, we had much talk 
of many things, but with this drinking there is seldom much 
wisdom in one’s talk; beef soup, loin of veal, two fowls boiled, four 
little dishes, pigeons and asparagus:”—‘‘ we had boiled fowl and 
bacon, with fillet of veal roasted, calves’ feet, two fine pickled 
trout, and half a dozen very fresh good cheesecakes,” &c., Kc. 

One of the last extracts enforces Byrom’s regard for table-talk as 
well as the table itself, and his uneasiness when the ‘“‘ feast” was of 
fat things rather than “ of reason,” and the “ flow” of wine instead 
‘of soul.” He was great in social converse—as brisk with his wit 
as with his trencher, as active with his tongue as with his teeth. 
He registers the subjects discussed by word of mouth as well as b 
the material mouth itself, and a proper variety they make: Wool- 
ston (about whom, and freethinkers generally, Byrom shows much 
interest), mortality, a future life, the Trinity, morality, metaphysics, 
short-hand, criticism, the devil, Balaam’s ass, Samson’s foxes, 
Rosicrucius, grammar, vegetarianism, Cornaro, hereditary ills, 
Jacob’s thigh, cold water and warm, the virtues of oil, Jacob 
Behmen and William Law, alchymy, philology, etymology, popu- 
lar prophecies, Hebrew points, hunting foxes, Samaritan letters, 
and indeed ‘* what not?” The subjects jostle one against another 
oddly enough, like the ideas in such entries as this: ‘ At supper 
at Mr. Davenport’s—I told ’em my odd travelling adventures, 
trimeters and tetrameters, goose, hare; I have got a great cold, tea 
and toast; reading Gelatinus, p. 627, the angel Raziel (secretary to 
God Almighty) preceptor to f ener ;’—or this: “to Mrs. Collier’s 
at Mrs. Coolen’s, I went there and we had supper, lamb and mince 
pies, and a long discourse about many trusting God and despising 
the world—God be merciful‘to mea sinner!” This is not the sort 
of diary a man writes to be read. But does the good doctor suffer 
in our esteem by his naiveté and unreserve? We trow not. 

The journals often gratify us with a glimpse of some contem- 

orary notable. Now we have a peep at Dr. Sacheverel, taking 
Sie degree at Cambridge, where his reception was—as the genius 
loci might promise—something less of a triumph than at Oxford. 
Now a glance at a very different churchman, a ornament 
of a meeker and quieter spirit—the saintly Bishop Wilson, dear to 
Manxmen and to the whole Catholic Church. Now a few words 
with Lawrence Eusden, t-laureate—whose laureate renown is 
now dim, though fresh his laurels in the Dunciad. We go to see 
Jonathan Wild hanged, and, standing with the Doctor at Abing- 
don’s coffee-house-door, have a full view of “ Jonathan sitting in 
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the cart between two others, in a night-gown and periwig, but no 
hat on, a book in his hand, and he crying much and the mob 
hooting him”* as he passes along. We are introduced to Dr. 
Addenbroke, who founded the hospital, so well known at Cam- 


’ bridge as Freshman’s College. We go to hear Orator Henley, 


more than once or twice—for Byrom loves to hear him, a good 
deal better than he to see Byrom, who takes down his orations in 
short-hand,+ and puts the orator out. We come across Dr. Knight, 
the biographer of Erasmus and Dean Coles; Bishop Hoadley and 
Dr. Samel Clarke; Sanderson, the blind mathematician; ‘* wicked 
Will Whiston,” that amusing factor of crotchets and whim- 
whams; and Ainsworth, the lexicographer, that name of fear, 
unpleasing to the schoolboy’s ear; and Horace Walpole, in his 
university days, when he followed the lead of fashion in under- 
going a course of coaching in short-hand, by so well-appointed a 
coach as Dr. John Byrom. 

The allusions to Dr. Bentley, of whom Byrom was a hearty, 
leal admirer, are many and interesting. The first mention of him 
occurs in 1710, while Byrom was an undergraduate, and when 
already the feud between Bentley and the Fellows of Trinity was 
raging; the last (in Vol. I.) occurs in 1735, when still in its ashes 
lived their wonted fires. During the interspace of a quarter of a 
century that memorable litigation had gone through incredible 
vicissitudes—through strangest varieties of untried being—more 
surprising than the mazes of fiction when studiously intricate, more 
SS than many a chancery suit immortal in the estimate of 
egists because nearly immortal in their practice. In his twentieth 
year John Byrom writes from Cunbaiign to an attached crony: 
‘“*T may well call Dr..B. our king, the fellows are the house of 
lords, and we the scholars, begging the critic’s leave, are the house 


* “There was the greatest mob imaginable,” Byrom subsequently writes to 
his wife, “and they hooted him along. He took opium to poison himself last 
night, as they say, but it did not quite take effect; he was very loath to be 

when it came to’t; the mob pelted him at the very gallows.” —Remains. 
I. 143. (May 25, 1725.) ; 

+ On one of —s visits to the Oratory, in 1728, as soon as he began re- 
porting the preacher, an oratorian official made up to the diligent stenographer, 
and told him “the Doctor, as he called him, did not allow of writing.” Byrom 
stood up for the — privileges. ‘“ We had a long squabble, sometimes 1 
wrote, sometimes I gave over, for Mr. Orator went on so much faster than usual 
that he took the only way to stop me. The man at last brought me my shilli 

entrance money] and desired me to walk off; I told him I should go when 
thought fit, &c.; ‘I am here to write, and I shall as long as the Doctor 
preaches.’—‘Sir, he may have his discourses printed upon him.’—‘ Not by me, 
sir, I give ye my word.’” In the same year occurs the following entry—a rich 
and rare reading for the present Reporters’ Gallery: “I was at the House of 
Commons t’other day, and wrote short-hand from Sir R. Walpole and other 


famous speakers, for which I was told I had like to have been taken into 
eustody ; but I came away free.” ; 
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of commons, and my worship member for Manchester, and we 
sympathise* wonderfully with your great kingdom, and are just in 
a ferment like you, though the cause is somewhat different; for 
while you are contending for the absolute sovereignty of your 
prince, we are opposing the proceedings of ours because we think 
them too sovereign-like, and we have a councillor Millerf for 
your Dr. Sacheverel. However, I do not stick to call the master 
of Trinity College a little king, for though it be a limited 
monarchy, and the king must be governed by laws and statutes, 
and has no hereditary right, yet is he certainly happier (if no 
critic) than the greatest prince in Europe.” Anon we find Byrom 
calling to see Bentley, and staying to supper, and taking part in a 
“great dispute” about the pronunciation of the Latin ¢, soft or 
hard?—Cicero or Kikero?—about the vocal rights also of ch and 
th—questions still agitated in the page: of Savage Landor, and by 
the censors of George Grote; furthermore, about Terence, types, 
and Vandykes, about arts and sciences from the Mediterranean, 
and the slahsben from the Pheenicians, and—ticklish subject !— 
emendations upon Milton. Byrom had a consummate respect for 
this Ricardus Trismegistus, but, for all that, was not the man to 
shirk from expressing a conviction when a firm one; and on this 
occasion he opposed the Master’s theory about ch and th, so 
stoutly, and so pertinaciously, that Bentley was fain to say, ‘* Call 
another case.” A line or two below this entry in the journal, 


to the Sacheverel éweute. The date of the letter being Novem- 

T “Councillor Miller.’ Edmund Miller, Serjeant-at-Law, is described by 
Hartley Coleridge as a lawyer and politician, with a political conscience, who 
espoused the cause of his college with an eye to the advantage which an impor- 
tant suit always affords to a rising counsel, and to the éclat which an ambitious 
man derives from opposition to an unpopular authority. 

It was on the arrival of this gentleman at Trinity College, on a Christmas 
visit to his old friends there, in December, 1709, that the feud between the 
Master and the Fellows came to a head. He ——— to enter the College, 
says Mr. de Quincey (whose zestful appreciation of Bentley is something super- 
lative, and whose glee at Bentley’s “dodges” and their success is almost wicked 
in its licence), “at the very moment when a fresh encroachment of Dr. 
Bentley’s had flung the whole society into agitation. To Miller, as a lawyer 
and a Fellow, their grievances were submitted by the College ; and as he lost no 
time in assuring himself their champion, and in very insolent terms, Dr. Bentley 
lost as little in forcibly dispossessing him of his Fellowship—an act of violence 
which was peculiarly mistimed ; for it did not lessen Miller’s power, stimulated 
his zeal, and added one more to the colourable grounds of complaint. Miller’s 
name was struck off the College boards on the 18th of January ; on the 19th it 
was restored by the Vice-Master and some senior Fellows ; and on the 24th, it 
was again struck off by Bentley. Matters, it — be supposed, were now 
coming to extremities: and about this time it was that Bentley is said to have 


exclaimed—‘ Henceforward, farewell peace to Trinity College!” Bentley was 
right. Not until the spring of 1738 did the /is thus begun, cease sub gudice 
did not survive it four years. 


esse. Bentley himself 
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comes a note of Byrom’s going to look at lodgings in Boswell 
Court; and the name tantalisingly suggests of itself, what Dr. 
Parkinson hints in a foot-note—a regret that Byrom did not 
‘Boswellise some of the table-talk that night, at Trinity Lodge. 
There is reason to think that Byrom was one of those who knew 
how to ‘draw out” Bentley’s conversational powers, and that 
Doctor Major enjoyed a sparring-match with Doctor Minor; 
it was not every man, it was not many men, by whose pressure he 
would allow himself to ‘call another case.” Byrom, he knew, 
was a staunch friend to himself, as well as a doughty foeman in 
post-prandial polemics, and in both capacities was entitled to, and 
assured of, his regard. When Bentley’s unpopularity was at its 
height, about 1728, in Byrom at least he might rely on an un- 
swerving, ready-witted, and ready-spoken ally, who had as a boy 
learnt by heart, and as a man laid to heart, the Horatian stigma, 
Amicum 
Qui non defendit alio culpante— 
Hic niger est— 


and his journalised resolve was: Always defend an absent friend; 
I don’t care to be a Niger. 

An entertaining farrago of fragments illustrative of life and 
manners, in the days of the first Georges, might be concocted from 
these remains. Par exemple: When John Byrom enters as fresh- 
man at the university, his sire consults his taste, with grave caution, 
as to the choice of a wig, whether John will like a natural one, or 
wherein he would have it differ from “ such as Mr. Banks wears, 
or Mr. Edmonson, Mr. Wortley’s tutor :”—and pater-familias goes 
on to say, “I took it as a piece of extravagancy the giving a guinea 
for altering the last in London, and no doubt you were cheated, 
and weane hele for your own put in. So I say write to us when 
you have noted those gentlemen’s wigs wherein you would have 
your own differ, and we will venture it, and so you may be sure of 
yer sister’s hair and no cheat, as you will certainly be if made at 

ondon.” Provident sire! Privileged brother! Self-sacrificing 
sister! High time it was, in your day, for Steele and Addison to 
become Tatlers and Spectators, and to hold the mirror up to—not 
Nature, but Fashion, and Habit (which is second nature). Here, 
again, is an observable entry, dated 1723 : “ Alas! alas! I cannot 
meet with a steel pen no manner of where; I believe I have asked 
at 375 places.” Brummagem folks of our day might think none 
but a real goose-quill could have penned that. Hesewesthes, too, 
is a visit to Figg’s amphitheatre, admission 2s. 6d., to witness a 
fight between Figg and Sutton, “in white drawers, white stock- 
ings, shirts, and pumps”—at which one gentleman faints away, and 
Byrom’s companion is about to do so, but for the exeunt. Another 
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day Byrom pays a visit (such is life!) to one of those public dinners 
at Lambeth Palace, which were continued, according to time- 
honoured custom, down to the enthronement of the present Primate, 
who in more points than one is opposed to the traditional and the 
time-honoured; there Dr. Byrom eats some'salmon, which, says he, 
“his Grace helped me to, as he did the rest.” Walking with 
others “in the park,” in 1726, Dr. Byrom records how “ Robert 
was taken by a press-gang, and we delivered him.” About the 
same time he sets down his walking into the fields, behind St. 
Pancras Church to Kentish Town, and how “the prophesying 
fellow” showed him his books, ‘*and I read some of his nonsense, 
and gave him a penny,”—and how he had “ the juggler to show his 
tricks” at the “ Club at the Leg,” and was juggled out of 1s. for a 
bottle of his ink \s pennyworth of oil of vitriol”). He shows us 
Mr. John Ward, M.P., standing in the pillory, having been con- 
victed of forgery. We pass Fleet Ditch with him one Christmas 
morning, and the people are “all looking at a poor fellow that had 
fallen in last night or this morning, and lay dead there.” We 
travel with him in the coach to Cambridge—“ half a dozen of us 
cooped up, and two days a coming” (1728)—and close to Epping 
a highwayman in a red rug upon a black horse comes out of the 
bushes up to the coach, and presents a pistol, first at Jehu, and 
then at the corporation within, with the accustomed formula. Two 
women get out their money, but have not strength to offer it. One 
gentleman flings the Knight of St. Nicholas a guinea, another re- 
peats the honorarium; but Dr. Byrom proffers some five or six 
shillings only—whereat the cavalier, less prejudiced in favour of 
white money than Effie Deans’ scapegrace 4 salutes Dr. John 
with a round volley of his best, and swears he willhave gold. Dr. 
John not being over brisk in producing gold, the equestrian 
turns “ to the fourth man, an honest bricklayer of Lynn—‘ What! 
must I wait for you?’—He came over to my opinion,” chuckles 
Dr. John, ‘ and tendered him 5s. and some ha’pence; and then I ex- 
— a visit from him on my side the coach. It happened that Mr. 

ollier’s guinea fell upon the road, upon which he made the coach- 
man light and take it him up, and then came round to the other 
side, from whence he rid into the wood without calling the second 
payments, and so we drove on to Epping.” When the Doctor re- 
turns to London, he finds similar malpractices rife in its bustling 
thoroughfares—“ Sir George Heathcote robbed Tuesday night in 
Paul’s Churchyard, and many other street robberies committed of 
late, very many.” 

Many another paragraph might be added, made up of scattered 
allusions to other topics of interest ; the sights Byrom went to see 
—the seemingly undecided, or fluctuating opinions he entertained 
as to the tendency of theatrical performances—the events occurring 
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in the world of politics, whether agitated by news of the Pretender, 
or the polemical pamphlets of Atterbury and De Foe, or the unrest 
of the South Sea, casting up mire and dirt, or the siege of Gibral- 
tar, or the great battle of the national debt between Walpole and 
Pulteney in 1728, or the opposition tactics of Carteret a little 
later. Book-buyers might be gratified, too, by a selection from the 
selections of this book-buyer extraordinary, with the prices ever 
faithfully attached—some at a marvellous “low figure,” for Byrom 
knew where to ferret out good books cheap,* and had a keen nose, 
and a stomach not too high, for your dingiest, dustiest old book- 
stall. His cherished associations with Manchester, for whose in- 
terests he laboured strenuously, and by whose denizens his labours 
were gratefully ahaniindged, might also be put on record ; not 
omitting his frequent allusions to the good town when far away, 
and the equally frequent bits of Lancashire dialect that give colour 
to his familiar im ms and private journalisings. Still better were 
it to give specimens of the letters which treat of household sorrows 
and household charities—which show how manfully and humbly 
withal he bore the one, and how gladsomely he cultivated and dis- 
nsed the other. But here, for the present at least, we must leave 
im; according “ much thanks” to the Chetham Society for the in- 
terest they have themselves taken, and will in others reawaken, in 
behalf of John Shadow. Revived by their pious pains, John, may 
thy Shadow never be less! 


“a i g- Thos. & Kempis (by-the-by, he is always buying that same (profanely 


Kempis Tom, 
Who show’d the way to kingdom come], 


6d.; Malebranche, 6d.; Lucan, 6d.; English Dictionary, 1s.; Lobelius, folio, 
1s. 9d.; Macrobius, 6d.; Tillemont’s 8 vols. on the Emperors, 5s.; Vossius, 9d. ; 
Erasmus’ Christian Soldier, 6d.; Savanarola, 6d.; Cornaro, 4d.; &c. Not that 
Byrom grudged higher prices for taller copies or rarer editions. Now and then 
we have an entry of the kind following: “To the Bedford Coffee-house sale, 
where I saw Mr. Folkes, and where I bought Bentley’s Horace, 12s. 6d.; Da- 
vila’s Guerre, 4s. 8d.; Fabri Sum. Theol. and Locke's Commonplace Book, 33. 8d. ; 
Mori Metaph., Bramhall, and Hobbs, 2s. 8d.; Episcopius, t.i., 3s. 6d.; Cam. 
7s. 60.; Aristotle's Works, 8s.; in 2/. 2s. 6d.”—[March 13, 
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Tue Earl of Ellenborough, than whom there is not a statesman 
in the House of Lords or Commons more distinguished for com- 
rehensiveness of views or general political sagacity and foresight, 
bes justly remarked, as have also Mr. Layard, intimate from long 
travel with the East, Mr. Alcock and others, that the war in 
which we are at present engaged is not merely a European war, 
but also an Asiatic war, and that it has been entirely overlooked, 
in the manner in which the war has been carried on, that Great 
Britain is not only a European Power, but also an Asiatic Power. 
“To us,” Lord Ellenborough remarked, “ this war has a double 
interest and importance. It affects us, not merely as regards the 
coasts of the + eli or the manner in which Russia ma 
t_ possession of Constantinople and establish her fleet in the Black 
ea, with a view to the destruction of our commerce and our 
position there as a naval Power; it is of importance to us, as it 
affects greatly our position in the East. Upon the result of this 
war depends the communication with India. Upon the result of 
this war depends the question whether Turkey shall possess any 
independent strength in Asia Minor. If Russia conquers, that 
strength will fall. All communication between Turkey and Persia 
is cut off. Persia becomes subject to Russia, and all the power of 
Persia, through Russia, will be against us in India. I say, therefore, 
the importance of the war in Asia is incalculable to us. It is quite 
a different thing to us whether she succeeds in Asia than it is to 
any of the other Powers engaged in this war; and therefore I most 
earnestly desire that in addition to Turkish troops we should 
also have the aid of Persian soldiers. The Persians form the very 
best soldiers, equally able with those of other countries to bear heat 


and cold, brave as their swords, and obedient to their officers when- — 


ever they are paid. I most earnestly desire to see that army 
officered as the irregular forces are under the East India Company, 
by a commandant, a second in command, and an adjutant; and I 
feel satisfied that, so officered, those troops would be equal to any 
service to which they might be called. But, my lords, there is 
another Power whose assistance I think we have a right to claim 
in this war—a Power most deeply interested, whose existence as 
connected with India is, I will not say, dependent on the result of 
this war, but most materially connected with it—I mean the Go- 
vernment of India. Is the Suen of India to stand aloof in 
this war, which affects Persia, and which affects the communication 
through Egypt? Is that Government to do nothing? Is she to 
be the Prussia of the East? Is she to let others fight her battles? 
I think not. I think not only that the available forces of India 
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should be brought into the field, but that the Government of India 
should pay for them, as it is for their interest and for their safety that 
they would have to fight. In addition to 30,000 Persian soldiers that 
could with great effect be opposed to Russia in Asia, why should 
we not have the use of the noblest artillery in the world—the native 
artillery of India? You can have forty-eight guns without the 
smallest inconvenience to the service in India—not served by men 
who will run away when the enemy is advancing to their muzzles, 
but who will die at their guns; who may have their guns taken 
from them, no doubt, but who will never desert them, standing at 
their post till left dead men. Then there is the irregular cavalry, 
than which there is no nobler body of men in the world. The 
officers are selected from the whole army of India—men full of 
daring, full of knowledge, genius, and zeal, to whom the soldiers 
are devoted, and who would follow them to the end of the world. 
Of those you can easily have 3000 or 4000, officered by the best 
men in the world, and the men, being Muhamadans, might bring 
over with them volunteers from the various regiments in the service 
of the Government of India, so that thus you might have eight or 
ten battalions, officered by men—some of whom we know by name 
—equal to any you possess in the army. Thus, then, including the 
Turkish and een troops, you might have an army of 50,000 
men, which would be strong enough to give you Teflis and Georgia. 
Observe that in this war before Sebastopol you are enclosed by the 
town and by the enemy, and you have no means of contact with 
the people of the country. But in Georgia you would have the 
feeling of the nationality of the country in your favour. We 
would have allies by our side. We would have Schamyl and the 
Circassians, and would have an opportunity of attacking Russia 
with the arms she has herself used for the purpose of subjugating a 
large portion of Europe. You would attack her with oer own 
arms, and you may depend upon it that in this war you must fail 
unless you determine to appeal to nations and not alone to armies— 
unless you will avail yourself of the means which the national feel- 
ing of the people more recently annexed to Russia places at your 
disposal. ‘This isa war, I regret to say, ad internationem, and it is 
absolutely necessary that you should avail yourselves of every 
means in your power for the purpose of bringing it to a conclusion 
— e to this country, safe for us, and safe for the rest of the 
world.” 

The honourable member for East Surrey—Mr. Alcock—re- 
marking also, in his place in the House of Commons, upon the 
gigantic contest in which we are engaged with our gallant allies, 
observed that we had before us a country occupying more than 
one-seventh of the entire world, with a frontier of 25,000 miles, 
with an army called in a general way 1,000,000 strong, and now 
likely to be augmented to 8,000,000 or 10,000,000, and yet we 
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had attacked that enormous empire at one single point upon the 
whole of its vast frontier. In the north we had done nothing from 
which one particle of benefit could be derived. (The honourable 
member discreetly left out any notice whatsoever of the repulse met 
with at the most remote extremity of the Russian empire, and of 
the Sea-King expedition to the White Sea.) We had literally done 
nothing with the view of obtaining aid and co-operation from Asia, 
and the result was, that the Caucasus remained now, as ever, an in- 
dependent country, fighting by herself and without our assistance. 
Anapa still remained in the power of Russia, and it was impossible 
that we could have any real ascendancy in the Black Sea while 
that continued to be the case. In Georgia we had effected nothing, 
and in Persia our efforts had been equally unavailing. If we were 
to open negotiations with Persia, we might obtain from her an 
army of 40,000 men to assist us and Georgia and the people of 
the Caucasus in attacking those portions of Russia. 

The high importance of these statesmen-like views cannot be 
over-estimated. ‘That a great empire like Turkey should have so 
long remained in the rear of civilisation, excommunicated from 
intercourse with the rest of Europe by a great military cordon and 
the political institution called quarantine, and debarred from the 
humanising influence of literature and knowledge by religious pre- 
judices, is bad enough. But there is a visible dawning of a better 
day. Knowledge is diffusing itself with increased intercourse, and 
"deg will be 7 sapped to their very foundation. The 

Vestern Powers are deeply interested in the regeneration and _ 
future welfare of Turkey, and it will one day be admitted as one 
of the great family of European nations. But of what avails it to 
the progress of general civilisation, so long as the great Hindhu- 
Mogul Empire is separated from the rest of the world by the 
worse than desert condition of Affghanistan and Persia? Whilst 
civilisation is advancing step by step in India, the stationary and 
exclusive system in Affghanistan and Persia place two great 
countries, capable of any amount of Prosperity, in the position of 
adamantine barriers to the progress of civilisation between the East 
and the West. The subjugation of the Punjaub has been an im- 
mense step made in the history of civilisation; the alliance with 
Affghanistan and other Powers of Central Asia, forced upon us by 
the ambitious and aggrandising policy of Russia, is another most 
favourable incident. Turkey is the ally of the Western Powers by 
interest, by necessity, and gratitude. There only remains Persia 
to be won over, by making her sensible of her true and real 
interests, by subsidising her, or, if necessary, by coercing her. The 
stake at issue—the civilisation of all Central and Western Asia,— 
the opening of new and easy lines of intercommunication, which 
Montesquieu long ago pointed out, are the history of commerce,— 


the resuscitation of the great nations of antiquity, and the establish- 
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ment of Asiatic Powers capable of presenting such a resistance to 
the insatiable Muscovite spirit of conquest as shall ensure a per- 
manent peace—is surely too great to admit of wavering. e 
Power that holds sway over so many millions of human beings in 
Asia has a most responsible and honourable mission to perform—and 
never did so great an opportunity present itself as there does at 
the present moment—of breaking down that disgraceful barrier of 
ignorance and prejudice which makes the vast territories watered 
by the Ganges and the Indus a mere island in the Pacific Ocean. 

Earl Grey represents a party who are opposed to an Asiatic war, 
upon the grounds that they do not conceive that India incurs the 
smallest danger from the attacks of Russia. The opinion is un- 
doubtedly a sound one. Russia is not likely to pass over the inter- 
vening deserts, or to scale the mountains which protect the peninsula 
of Hindustan, for many years to come; or, if she did succeed in 
such an enterprise, it would not be with an army that could contend 
against the force which the Indian Government could bring to 
oppose it. But that is not the question at issue. Russia will, with 
her insidious, steady progress in Central Asia, grow to the confines 
of Hindustan. Already the native Powers feel and tremble before 
the shadow of her onward progress, and it behoves a great Power 
like the Indian Government to smite all such apprehensions by a 
bold and comprehensive policy. Not only should a barrier be 
placed between India and the advanced Russian frontier—an 
opportunity for accomplishing which now presents itself with 
facilities such as have never presented themselves before, in the 
tendered alliance of Affghanistan and Kokand—but we should 
also avail ourselves of the national spirit and peculiar position of 
the tribes inhabiting the regions situated between the Black Sea 
and the Caspian, in order to maintain also a barrier in that quarter 
‘between Russia and Persia. Above all, we ought to seek to 
regenerate and strengthen Persia and Affghanistan themselves, 
arouse in them a sense of their own importance im the scale of 
nations, and of the power and prosperity that would accrue to 
them by opening their portals to commerce and intercommunica- 
tion, and by becoming, as they once were, the highway of nations, 
and the golden abodes of civilisation and luxury. Let any one 
— to himself for a moment the result that would attend in a 
ew years upon the establishment of railway communication from 
Belgrade to Calcutta, and he has before him a glorious result, 
which it is within the province and the positive mission of Great 
Britain to do for the East. 

The great error of those who profess to despise what they call 
Russophobia, is that they go to an opposite extreme, and wilfully 
blind themselves to the slow but ale and certain policy of the 
Muscovites in Central Asia. This policy has been as surely be- 

queathed to the Czars as has the acquisition of the Bosphorus, This 
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could be shown by an historical reference to the policy pursued in 
the subjugation of Georgia and the other Trans-Caucasian provinces. 
This is a very interesting and still more instructive page im hi 


. 
but it will be necessary to confine ourselves here to what has been 


done in the Trans-Caspian regions. 


One of Peter the Great’s most cherished schemes—the dream of 
his whole life—was to bring the trade of the East through Russia; 
and it was to effect this important object that he invaded the 
Trans-Caucasian provinces—schemes of conquest which were re- 
sumed with vigour under Catharine II., and carried out with more 
regularity. ‘The Tartars of the Don and Dnieper, the Kalmucks 
and Nogays of the Steppes, and the Khirgis of the Aral, were 
— gradually converted into faithful subjects, and disciplined as 

ossac 

When Russia became master of the Trans-Caucasian provinces, it 
abandoned for a time the system Of encroachment in Central Asia 
which has been resumed in modern times. A more feasible open- 
ing presented itself by the port of Barfurush—‘ the mart of 
burdens”—on the Caspian, commonly called Balfrush, and Astara- 
bad, from whence there is a choice of two roads to Mashad, or 
Meshed. 

The attempt made.to open this line was not at first attended 
with success. A small Russian squadron was despatched in 1782 to 
the Bay of Ashruf, upon the shores of which the Muscovites at once 
set to work erecting a large and strong building, under the shallow 
pretence of accommodating the crew. ‘This proceeding naturally 
alarmed Aga Muhammad, at that time Khan of Mazandaran and 
Astarabad, and before the block-house was completed he sent an 
invitation to the commodore of the fleet and his officers to an 
entertainment given at Astarabad in honour of some Shiah festival. 
The Russians having foolishly accepted the invitation, they were 
all seized and put in confinement; nor did the Persians set them 
at liberty till the commodore sent orders to have the building 
demolished, and they had seen that these orders were executed. 

The Russians are not, however, to be often outwitted in so signal 
amanner. Partly by threats, partly by false pretences, they ob- 
tamed a footing in Trans-Caspian regions at Okh-Trappeh, in the 
Bay of Astarabad, near the embouchure of the Altruck, the ancient 
Sarnius, in a district occupied by the Yamut Turkmans. Next 
they established a port, with defences, in the Bay of Balkan, and 
called it Krasnovodsk, and they fortified the island off Mangislak. 
The first furnished them with a key to the routes of Mashad and 
Hirat, while Krasnovodsk and Mangislak opened a communication 
with Khiva, the camp and capital of the Usbek rulers of Kharasm. 

The first line, however, that was taken by a Russian expedition 
was from Tuk Kara Khan, another station on the eastern shores of 
the Caspian, communicating with Tuk, whence its name, “The 
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Black Caravan-serai of Tuk,” a town eighteen miles north-west of 
Urgunj, the old capital of Khiva. Beckowitz, a Circassian prince, 
’ led this expedition in the year 1719, and its history is a be 

traordinary one. The Tartars turned off the waters of the Kizil 
Irmak, or Red River, which the Russians had been led by the 
Cossacks of Yaik to believe was the Syr Dariah, or Jaxartes, and 
by which the Muscovites purported reaching the interior into the 
Sea of Aral—that is, of the Eagles. They then induced the 
Russians to penetrate into the country in order to bring back the 
water to its former course, misled them as the Parthians did the 
Romans under Crassus, and ultimately destroyed them almost to 
a man. 

In 1819 the Russians made another attempt, and despatched 
M. Mouravief on a mission to Muhammad Rahim, Khan of Khiva, 
to induce him to change the line of caravan commerce and bring 
it to Krasnovodsk; but the Khan objected to the change, and the 
negotiation failed. Since that period Russia has directed its at- 
tention to two more feasible projects—the navigation of the Sea of 
Aral, and the subjugation of Central Asia by the valleys of the 
Amu, or Oxus, and the Syr Dariah, or Jaxartes. 

In the year 1820 a mission was despatched under State-Coun- 
cillor Negri to Bokhara, by way of Troitskai and the Jaxartes. 
The mission was accompanied by 200 Cossacks, 200 infantry, 25 
Bashkir horsemen, two pieces of artillery, 400 horses, and 358 
camels. ‘These conveyed two months’ rations, besides cattle. Yet 
though it met with no obstruction on the part of the Hordes whose 
steppes it traversed, it was not less than seventy-one days in com- 
pleting the.journey of a thousand miles from Orenbourg to 
Bokhara. 

The success of this mission induced a caravan of merchants to 
attempt the same road, protected by a force of five hundred soldiers 
and two light field-pieces; but they were attacked on the Jaxartes, 
and only extricated themselves by burning their merchandise and 
retracing their steps with all possible peal. 

A next expedition, upon a more formidable scale, was conducted 
in 1840 by General Perofsky, who marched at the head of 6000 
infantry, with 10,000 baggage camels, yet did not even succeed in 
reaching the territory of Khiva. The disasters suffered by his 
troops obliged him to retrace his steps without ‘iaving advanced 
further than Ak Bulak, the last outpost erected by the enous in 
1839, a little more than a hundred miles in advance of the Emba. 
The difficulties encountered by his small army were of the most 
trying character. The cold was fearful, being 40 degrees below 
zero of the Centigrade thermometer, or 8 deg. of Farh.; the camels 
could scarcely advance through the snow; and the movements of 
the troops were constantly impeded by hurricanes of extraordinary 
violence. Such an expedition, undertaken in the depth of winter 
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solely for the Vn of having fresh water, may enable one to 
guess at the difficulties of a march over the same ground in sum- 
mer. Spring is a season unknown on these uplands of Central 
Asia; intense frost is there succeeded abruptly by tropical heat, 
and a fortnight is generally sufficient to dry up the small streams 
and the stagnant waters produced by the sehen of the snows, and 
to scorch up the thin coating of pasturage that for a brief while 
relieves the barren aspect of the soil. 

Notwithstanding all these natural and political obstacles, the 
progress of Russia in Central Asia has been slow but constant. It 
is but a short time ago that the Little and Middle Hordes of 
Kirghis were only nominally subject to the Muscovites; they 
never paid tribute, nor acknowledged themselves vassals. On the 
contrary, the Court of Russia was in the habit of sending them 
annual presents, in order to secure the Russian caravans from pil- 
lage whilst passing through their deserts to the Khanats of Khiva 
and Bokhara; nay, the caravans, in spite of these annual presents 
made to the Kirghis, had no sooner got into the Bilad al Atrak, 
or ‘* Land of Robbers,” as the Arabian geographers expressively 
designate Independent Tartary, or Turkistan, than they were 
attacked and plundered, and a numerous escort of Cossacks and 
light artillery attended them of late years to ensure their safety. 

The Russians were even obliged to establish a chain of fortified 

osts along the base of the Ural Mountains and the frontiers of the 


my of Ischim, to protect their subjects from the incursions of 
i 


the Kirghis, who usually made many captives in spite of every 
precaution, and carried them across the ; am where they were 
sold to the Usbeks and other tribes of the interior. | 

The Russian agents persevered, however, and by long-con- 
tinued representations of a sure and large profit which the Khans 
and their subjects would derive from the transit of commerce be- 
tween Russia and Bokhara, they induced seven Kirghis Khans to — 
repair in 1823 to the Court of St. Petersburg and tender homage 
to the Czar as his vassals. Advantage was taken of the circum- 
stance to obtain permission to build forts and establish connecting 
military posts throughout the adjacent territory. This is the way 
Russia marches onwards in Asia. 

The Khans finding themselves forced to keep their engagements, 
by the occupation of the whole of the western side of their coun- 
try, retired further into the interior before the Cossacks, who thus 
for the first time gained a footing in Kharasm, or the territory of 
the Usbeks. 

The line of forts as constituted at this epoch—that of the subju- 
gation of the Kirghis—commenced at Zwerinogolovska, followed 
the left bank of the Abuya, extending thence to Lake Denghis 
Gil. From thence it directed itself to the south, then to the 
south-east, by the redoubts of Avlikuls-Kaya, Tchiyanli, Danabika, 
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Jipsovoi, Naourvoums-Kaya, Kabanet, Kaikupa, Sari-turai, or 
Tchernaya, Mukurkupa, Alabastrovoi, and Yalaminskoi. This 
last redoubt is situated on the right bank of the —_ 
which flows to the west, and then unites with the Turgai. e 
frontier directed itself from that point to the south-east till it 
reached the mountains, which it followed for a considerable ex- 
tent. Further on, the line surrounded the upper part of the Yar- 
Yakchi and its tributary streams; continued to file off to the 
south-east, as far as the mountains of Khaltai and the sources of 
the Akbuta; directed itself to the south, towards the great Lake: 
Balkhash, which it cut off towards the south, passed to the south 
of the Lakes: Alaktu-Giil and Ala-Giil; turned to the north 
towards the Saisan Lake, which it touched almost on its western 
point, and ended at the north-east, over against the junction of 
the Buktarma with the Irtish, on the left bank, and which consti- 
tuted in former days the frontier between Siberia and the country 
of the Kirghis. 

Subsequently to the adoption of this long line of frontier, rich 
mines of copper and lead were discovered to the south of the same, 
and up rose the forts of Alexandrovskaya on the Nura, Saint 
Nichcias to the north of Lake Karaya, and Saint Constantine at 
the foot of the mountain Yakchi-yanghis-tagh—a purely Turkish 
name—to protect the same. We need not enumerate the mines: 
there are two on Lake Ayar Tagh, one on the borders of the 
Ischim, two on those of the Tirsikhan, two on the Ulu Tagh, or 
Burnt Mountain, two on the Nura, five in the mountains which 
give birth to: the streams which form the Yar-Yakhchi, and’ more: 
towards the Irtish. 

As to how many more forts have arisen since the Russians have 
launched’ two iron steamers upon the Sea of Aral, and advanced 
from the conquest of the Kirghis of the Syr Dariah to that of the 
Usbeks of the Oxus, we have no means of obtaining correct 
information.* In answer to a question put in the House of 
Commons by Mr. H. G. Liddell to Sir Charles Wood, at that time 


* A letter of Prince Galitzin’s, published in the Bulletin de la Société de 
Géographie, 4me série, tome i., = ha the Russians, having in the year 1847 
erected a fort at a distance of 60 kilometres from the mouth of the Syr Dariah, 
an exploration of the Sea of Aral was resolved upon. In order to effect this, 
two war schooners were built at Orenbourg and transported in pieces to Raim, 
upon the Syr Dariah, where they were put together. They were called, the 
one the Nicholas, the other the Constantine ; and a smaller vessel was also. 
built, called the M/isail. In 1848 a first group of islands were discovered; in 
1849 a second. The largest of these islands, called Nicholas I., has 200 square 
kilometres of superficies; yet, strange to say, the natives did not know of the 
existence of any of these islands, as they are not visible from any point of the 
coast. The islands were sandy, with he salt lakes, and in parts thickly 
clothed with tamarisk and saline plants. They abounded in saigas—the Asiatic 
antelope; and foxes, hedgehogs, tortoises, and snakes, were also met with. 
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President of the Board: of Control, the latter explained, on the 
authority of a- verbal. communication made by the well-known 
traveller Mr: Khanikoff to the British Consul at Tabriz, that some 
subjects of Kokand, having erected a fort within the Russian 
boundary. on the right bank of the Syz, or Jaxartes,a body of 
Russians was despatched thither, and after destroying the fort, 
returned to its quarters at Kaimak. 

The President of the Board of Control. then volunteered. to. 
impart some useful. geographical information to the honourable 
members of the House of Commons,, by telling them that the Syr. 
Dariah was: a river which ran. along the Russian boundary into 
the Lake of Aral. on the north-east, while, on the contrary, the 
Oxus, which passed through Khiva, ran into the Lake of at. 
its south end; so that. it was not at all probable that the Russians. 
had advanced so far. Now this is a perfect non sequitur, because, 
with steamers on the Sea of Aral,.as it is more commonly. desig- 
nated, the southern extremity would be as easily reached as. its. 
eastern. It would be just. the same as if the President of the 
Board of Control had said, because the frontier of the Russians on 
the Caspian is at the Araxes, they have not got so far as the 
southern or south-eastern extremity of that sea; whereas it is noto- 
rious that, during the season, steamers ply twice a month between 
Astrakhan, Baku, Lenkeran Enzeli, and Astarabad. 

But it.is still more to be regretted that, while in the humour for 
imparting geographical. information, the then President of the 
Board of Control: did not point out the important fact that the 
Russians on the Syr Dariah at. Kokand would be just one-half as. 
near again to Peshawur or Attock as they would be in Khiva;. 
that is to say, Attock is only 420 geographic miles (as the crow 
flies) from Kokand, and it is precisely 840, striking a similar line, 
to Khiva. The expression, therefore, that because they were at 
Kokand it was not probable they had advanced so far as Khiva— 
if by this is meant so far on their way to India—is singularly mal 
a@ propos. 

It is manifest, however, that it is not by the Oxus solely that 
India will be approached, but by the Jaxartes also. That. the 
Jaxartes, for a variety of reasons, will be the primary line, but 
that both will be made to unite in Bokhara, at Samarcand, and 
Balkh. The Russians are notoriously, at the present moment, 
advancing on Khiva on the one hand, on Kokand on the other; 
and, according to the latest advices from St. Petersburg, General 
de Burno is appointed to the command of the new expeditionary 


army. 
The modern Khanats of Khiva correspond pretty nearly to the 


— of Abulghazi, and the Khorasmurs of the Greeks and 
atins: 
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Tots émt mpos Bopénv Xwpdopior. des yaia 
Lovydias, ns dia persov euocerat vepos 


After these to the north the Khorasmians: after whom the land 
Of the Sogdians, through which flows the great river Oxus. 


This from Dionysius, surnamed Periegetes, from his geographical 
poem written in hexameter verses. 

It is for the most part a barren country, made up of sandy ex- 
panses, the bottom of the ancient sea, before the Caspian was sepa- 
rated from the Aral, mostly void of vegetation, but interspersed 
with wadis, or oases of verdure, which afford water and a little 
grass for the flocks of the Turkmans. It is quite evident, however, 
that these fertile spots are neither so rare, nor so small in extent, as 
is often imagined, if the number of families of which the different 
tribes consist, and who find subsistence in different parts of the 
land, be considered. 

The name of Tartar has been for nigh six centuries applied as a 
generic appellation to all the nomadic tribes of Central Asia, in the 
same way as the ancients applied the term Scythian to all the erratic 
nations of the same and of proximate regions. The name is quite 
erroneous; but so firmly has this ethnographic term taken root 
amongst most European writers, that it is now no more possible to 
eradicate it than the generic term of Indian applied to all the 
aboriginal natives of the American continent. e term Tartar is 
said to have been first applied by the Nestorian missionaries to the 


four great Mongolian tribes—and Rubruquis used it in the same 
sense in 1254—but by the extent now given to it, it is — to 


races of different origin; for though the Osmanli Turks, ‘Turkmans 
of the Asiatic Peninsula, and Tartars of the Crimea and European 
Russia, speak nearly the same language as the Nogays, Kirghis, 
Turkmans, and Tartars of Central Asia, the latter are of Mongolian 
or Tungusian origin, while the former are Caucasian. Dr. Prit- 
chard argues (“On the Ethnography of High Asia,” ‘‘ Journal of 
Roy. Geo. Society,” vol. ix., part ii.) that the Tartars of Central 
Asia are descended from the Higa of the Chinese historians; 
and under the third dynasty—that of Thu Khiue—they became 
known under the name of ‘lurks to the Byzantines and to Europe 
in general. Hence De Humboldt, Klaproth, Abel Rémusat, and 
other distinguished continental Orientalists and ethnologists, have 
adopted the distinctive appellation of Tatars for the tribes of Mon- 
golian origin, and Tartars for those of Caucasian descent. 

This is a long digression, but Central Asia is so little known that 
explanations are wanted at every step of our progress. Having got 
so far as to know that the Tartars of Khiva, both Kirghis and 
Usbeks, are of Mongolian origin, we shall find some writers speak- 
ing of the Kirghis as belonging to the Little, Middle, and Great 
Hordes. Another insists, more correctly, that the Kirghis are divided 
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into White Kirghis (Ak Kirghis) and Black Kirghis (Kara Kirghis). 
The first, inhabiting the plains between the Altai and the Caspian, 
were formerly governed by a Sultan, said to be a descendant of 
the Khalifs. Most of the White Kirghis are now Cossacks, but the 
Black Kirghis still enjoy a certain independence in the valleys of 
the Oxus and the Jaxartes, where they mingle with the Usbeks; 
they are of Mongolian descent, own no common head, live in clans 
“ae separate Khans, are very warlike, and some are said to wear 
chain armour. Kensarah, a son of the last legitimate Sultan of the 
Ak Kirghis, when driven from the north by the Russians, assem- 
bled 25,000 Kara Kirghis to defend his territory; but dissensions of 
tribes prevented all effectual resistance, and then it was that the 
Ak Kairghis were incorporated with the other Cossacks of the 
empire. 

The population of the Oasis of Khiva itself, in a superficies of 
4600 miles, has been stated at 250,000 persons; and that of the 
Aralians, or tribes dwelling on the Sea of Aral, including Turk 
mans and Kara Kalpaks, or Black Hats, as the Persians call the 
Kara Kirghis, at 100,000; whilst by Balbi the whole population, 
fixed and nomadic, has been estimated at only 800,000—taken, 
we presume, from Russian information. Mr. Paneer on the con- 
trary, was informed that the population, including the nomades, or 
wandering tribes, I’ls, or Dliyats (see Morier, in “ Journal Roy. 
Geo. Society,” vol. vii., p. 230), pronounced Eels in their own and 


other countries, amounted to 300,000 families, or 1,500,000 per- 
sons. This came from the official authority of the Vizir of Muham- 


mad Rahim Khan, of Khiva. The nomadic tribes are divided as 
follows : 


Yamuts on the Bay of Balkhan . . 15,000 families 
Chudars beyond the Oxus. . . . . 20,000 
Kalpks ©. . . . 30,000 
Ikdar, or Sekder . . 15,000 
Sarukh . - « 15,000 


175,000, 


The Khan of Khiva, whose title is Taksir Khan, or Head Khan, 
is said to keep a standing force of from 15,000 to 30,000 men, 
but he can add to this, in case of necessity, at least 50,000 irre- 
gular horse. Captain Conolly described the Khan of Khiva’s autho- 
rity as acknowledged by 100,000 Sarts, aboriginal Kharazmians, 
30,000 Usbeks, as many more Kara Kalpaks, and the rest Turk- 
mans, Kirghis, and ‘Tajiks, or Persians. | 

The resources of this region, that of Khiva Proper, are littie 
understood; it is a comparatively rich and fertile delta of the Oxus, 
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where that river pours its waters by several branches into the 
Sea of Aral, and the natural fertility of the country is: further 
added to by an extensive system of irrigation. While the Oxus 
abounds with all sorts of excellent fish, its:sides are described as 
being the most charming in the world. On its banks, and on those 
of the numerous canals: of irrigation which flow from it, grow those 
delicious water-melons called by Abulghazi arbus, and many 
other delicious fruits, alike esteemed in Persia and Russia,.to both 
of which courts they find their way. Burnes, who did not per- 
sonally visit the country, has manifestly underrated its resources. 

Khiva, generally, is divided into twenty provinces, some of 
which, like the towns and cities, have undergone great changes, 
owing to the mutability of the river Oxus. Thus the province of 
Urguza, so called from the abundance of cucumbers it produced, 
was once a fertile regiom on the shores of the Caspian, a branch of 
the Oxus flowing through it; but that branch having assumed 
another course, it is now a barren wilderness. It isthe same with 
the province of Pishgha, east of Old Urgunj. The Amu, or Oxus, 
also sent off in former times a branch to the north-east to join the 
Kizil Irmak, or Red River, which now flows:into the Aral. This 
fertilised one of the best cultivated and most fruitful provinces of 
Khiva, called Kurdish, but.in consequence of the drying up of the 
river, it is now deserted. There are several provinces on the Red 
River, but these: are chiefly inhabited by pastoral tribes, and not 
much. cultivated.. 

Urgunj, the ancient capital of the country, was situated on the 
northern branch of the Amu, some 220 miles from the Caspian, 
and about sixty from the Sea of Aral. From the river changing 
its course, it has now fallen into utter ruin. The walls of sunburnt 
bricks are tumbling down into the ditch, what few houses:remain 
are paltry cabins of earth, and the old castle built of brick is a mere 
ruin. It is the same with regard to the mosques. This Urgunj 
was formerly called Kharasm, and De la Croix, in his History of 
Zinghis Khan, tells us that in the time of the great Tartar con- 
a it was called Kurkanj by the Persians, and Urkanj by the 

oguls. 

Old Urgunj was succeeded by New Urgunj, which is situated 
between the points where two great canals of irrigation take their 
departure from the Oxus, one to water the:plains around the towns 
of Burlak and Aksaria, the other the neighbourhood of Shawal, 
from which it derives its name, losing itselfin marshes not far from ~ 
Old Urgunj. Already in the tables of Abulfeda, Nassiruddin, and 
—— Bey, we find two Urgunjs—Great Urgunj, or Nu Kurkanj, 
or Kurkanj the Less, or Jurjaniyah of Kharasm. 

Old Urgunj was once a very rich and populous city. D’Her- 
belot relates, that when Sultan Shah besieged it in 1186, the 
inhabitants, who had submitted to his brother Takash, were so 
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~ numerous, that, to show how much they despised his power, they 
kept their gates open in his view; and thirty-six years after, when 
Zinghis Khan took it (1221), the Moguls put 100,000—and some, 
with true Oriental amplitude, say 200,000—human beings to the 
sword. Urgunj began to flourish again under the family of the Sufis, 
and was a t city when Timur Bey, or Tamerlane, took it, im 
1379, from ¥ usnf Sufi. The city having revolted, it was razed to 
the ground. by the same conqueror in 1388, and the site was ex- 
pressed, in the language of despotism, as sown with barley. The 
town was, however, rebuilt three years after, when by Timur’s 
order the country was repeopled, and the city ordered to be re- 
stored to its ancient splendour; but it does not appear that it was 
able to recover itself. A despot may destroy, he cannot always 
create, and the government of the Usbeks, under which it after- 
wards fell, was anything but favourable to prosperity; and this, 
joined to the river being turned off from the town, soon com- 
pleted its ruin. 

Jenkinson, a quaint old English traveller, whose report is pub- 
lished in Purchas, visited Urgunj in 1558. He described the 
town as standing on level ground: its walls, as well as houses,. 
were of earth, and by estimation, four miles in compass. “The 
buildings,” he says, ‘‘ within it are ruined, and out of good orders: 
it hath one long street that is covered above, which is the place of 
their market: it hath been won and lost four times within sevem 
years, by civil wars; hence it comes that there are but few mer- 
chants in it, and they so very poor, that he could not sell above 
four kerseys. The chief commodities sold there come from 
Boghar (Bokhara) and Persia, but in small quantities not worth 
mentioning.” 

The more recent capital of the Khanate—Khiva—is built upon 
a large canal of irrigation taken from the Oxus above the point. 
whence the great mass of canals are opened, including those of 
Old and New Urgunj, and thus the city is further removed from 
the Aral, from which it is distant some ninety geographic miles, 
and it is upwardsof fifty from the Oxus. It is described as being 
a fine city, surrounded with a ditch, a clay wall, and a rampart. 
It has three gates, thirty mosques, and a college: The houses 
amount to 3000; but, by Fraser’s information, the population of 
the place is 5000 families; whilst according to others, the inhabi- 
tants do not exceed 10,000 persons. The Khan received 600,000 
tomauns annually, or 360,000/. sterling, valuing the Irakian to- 
maun at 12s., the impost being 1-16th of agricultural and 
tural produce, and 24 per cent. of customs. Burnes describes 
New Urgunj as having a population of about 12,000 souls, and 
Khiva about half that amount. 

It is obvious that the Russians, once established in Khiva, 
become less dependent on supplies brought across the desert from 
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Orenbourg or the Caspian. This fertile delta has not only within 
itself wherewithal to support a large armed force, but it forms an 
admirable point of reserve from whence to assist the progress of 
troops sent forward up the Oxus to bring into similar submission 
Bokhara, Samarcand, and Balkh, which would be operated upon at 
the same time from Kokand and the Jaxartes, and each of which 
would form efficient centres for further operations. Once esta- 
blished in the country of the Khivans, which contains very fertile 
lands and meadows (and there are two or three districts fertilised 
by canals of irrigation, south of Khiva or higher up the Oxus, 
before reaching the first cataracts), dense forests and mountains, 
the Russians will be enabled to send their usual military colonies, 
establish their founderies nigh the copper mines, prepare all the 
military train necessary for a campaign, and complete their cavalry 
with the excellent horses of Central Asia, to obtain which Mr. 
Moorcroft was despatched to Bokhara by the English Government 
of India. They will also be able to make commodious roads. 

The progress of the Russians will be further much facilitated by 
the divisions that exist among the tribes—some pastoral, some 
nomadic, some living almost entirely by plunder—who inhabit 
Tartary and Turkistan; by the absence of civilisation, and by the 
een frelon and jealousy of the Khans. Khiva, for example, 
although ruled by one Khan, who claims a superiority over the 
others, is usually divided among divers princes of the same house, 
who are constantly at war with one another; and he enjoys the 

reatest power who has the skill to improve his position. We 
— seen that when the Taksir Khan dwelt at Urgunj, his camp 
was called Khiva. And the Khans have always upheld the 
triarchal nomade system so far as to winter only in towns, and 
in summer to encamp in some pleasant Yaila, or summer quarters, 
generally situated on the banks of the Syr Dariah. 

The jealousy of the Khans towards one another is, however, 
nothing to be compared to the hostility of other neighbouring 
tribes. This is particularly the case between the Sarts, or abori- 
ginal Tartars, the Usbeks, or dominant Tartars, the Kirghis Tartars, 
and the Turkmans; and the extent to which this feeling is carried 
can only be appreciated by details which would be foreign to our 
purpose here, belonging as they do to the past history of Kharasm, 
or Khiva. 

Sufficient for our purpose that we have seen how Russia is per- 
sistently extending heer influence towards Bokhara and Kokand. 
Ali, the late Khan of the latter country, upon succeeding to the 
Khanate, took unto himself his father’s youngest wife. This pro- 
ceeding not being sanctioned by the Muhammadan law, Nussi- 
rulla, the well-known ferocious Amir of Bokhara, whose power 
always influenced the councils of the neighbouring state, wrote to 
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desire that Ali would put her away. This, however, he refused to 
do; so the Amir oneal him at the head of an army of 25,000 
men, took the capital, put the Khan and all his family to death, 
and annexed the country. An uncle of Ali’s, however, escaped 
the massacre, and afterwards re-took the country from the.Amir, 
and has since endeavoured to establish an alliance with the Anglo- 
Indian Government. Shah-zada Sultan Muhammad Suddusi was 
the envoy on the occasion, and it is believed that he was as favour- 
ably received as was subsequently Mirza Kassim Khan, Muhur- 
burdar, or keeper of the great seal, and envoy from Dost Muham- 
mad. It has even been covenanted that military instructors are to 
be sent to Kokand. By those who know anything of the coun- 
try in question—of its geographical position, of the commercial 
resources of its chief towns, Kokan and Tashkend, the latter 
spoken of in Eastern hyperbole as being as om as Moscow—the 
importance of such an alliance will be estimated at its full value. 

o long as the states of Central Asia remained native states, it 
was of trifling importance whether they were at peace or at war. 
But the question becomes more serious if we are to believe that 
these states may be united, that a second empire may be formed 
beyond the Sulehaen range, and that the courage and warlike and 
adventurous spirit of these mountaineers is to be organised by the 
science of the West. If the Russians have established themselves 
in Khiva by treaty, it is more than probable that they have suc- 
ceeded in forming an alliance with Bokhara, Khiva being the 
principality, and Bokhara the ruling state. Russian officers have 
surveyed both the Khanates of Bokhara and Kokand. It is cer- 
tain that the latter state has become alarmed to a degree which 
has overcome the dread of British annexation. This alarm has 
extended even to Affghanistan, whose chief has hastened to esta- 
blish defensive relations with the Anglo-Indian Government. 
With such allies as the chief of Affghanistan and the Khan of 
Kokand, the Amir of Bokhara would be isolated, and obliged to 
abandon his Russian predilections, or succumb to the force that 
could be brought against him. We have even heard of mis- 
givings on the part of the cruel Tartar, and that he has brought 
forward his kind treatment of Conolly and Stoddart as a plea for 
consideration on the part of the British authorities ! 

With regard to Persia, whatever may be the vacillating political 
conduct of its actual chief, it is impossible that the nation can 
forget that Russia had virtually robbed it of some of the finest _ 
vinces in the empire. Karabagh and Shirvan are de facto Mus- 


covite; Astarabad, Mazandaran, and Ghilan, are virtually so. If 
the Shah and his advisers are willing to overlook this fact, the 
country will not do so, and the rightful claimant to the throne— 
the eldest of the three princes who visited this country some few 
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years back—would be called upon by the unanimous voice of the 
people to vindicate the honour and the nationality of the empire 
of Shah Abbas and Nadir Shah. 

The Persian army, as at present organised, is composed of regu- 
lar and irregular infantry, irregular cavalry, and regular artillery, 
of which the latter alone is permanently maintained on the full 
establishment. The regular infantry (Sirbaz), which consists of 
eighty-two regiments, is divided into two classes—the one forming 
the active permanent force, the other a reserve, somewhat similar to 
the Landwehr troops of Germany. The active portion of the in- 
fantry consists of three regiments of guards and thirty-two regi- 
ments of the line. Each regiment (fuj) is composed of ten com- 
panies (dustah), and should comprise 1190 men of all grades when 
at full strength. 

Of the three regiments of guards, the first, or Bahadiran Kassa, 
is a grenadier corps, and composed exclusively of Christians, either 
subjects of the empire or refugees, and is commanded by a Rus- 
sian named Samson Khan. The second regiment is called the Old 
Guard, and the third the Guard of Karamania. 

The remaining forty-seven regiments form the reserve force, and 
of these the greater portion are Sete more than skeletons, the men 
—- allowed unlimited leave. They are, however, annually mus- 
tered and exercised for a few days, and are always liable to be called 
on for service when required. A considerable portion of these corps 
have recently been embodied, and are now forming a reserve camp 
under the orders o! Khan Babu Khan, the king’s uncle. The re- 
cruiting ground of these corps is chiefly distributed over the pro- 
vinces of Irak-Ajemi, F and Yezed. 

The irregular infantry consists partly of a militia and partly of 
contingents, furnished by the frontier districts; this force amounts 
to about 80,000 men, called Tufungchis. The whole of the Persian 
cavalry (Kushuni Suwari) is irregular; and with the exception of 
10,000 men forming the Royal Guard, it is only drawn from the 
several tribes when required. The contingents which these tribes 


are supposed to be able to provide, in case of necessity, are as 
follows: 


Fars, Kirman, and Arabistan . 


The artillery is confined to horse artillery and camel a 
The former is organised in batteries on the English system. It 
forms three regiments, each of eight troops, or batteries, with 162 
officers, 3258 non-commissioned officers and gunners, and 4368 
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horses. The batteries consist of five guns and one howitzer. The 
ordnance and carriages are all constructed on English models, and 
the latter are especially of a very serviceable description. The 
corps of Zumburchis, or camel artillery, consists of four companies. 
Each man is mounted on a camel, and carries his zumburuk, affixed 
by means of trunnions toa swivel, on the front of the wooden 
saddle. Great pains have been taken to render this little corps as 

rfect and efficient as possible, it being a favourite arm with the 
Shah, to whose guard it is attached; and on all public occasions of 
ceremony it forms a leading and remarkable feature. 

Colonel Rawlinson does not estimate the available force of good 
troops in Persia at more than 40,000. Whatever there is of or- 
ganisation in these retains a peculiarly British character; and the 
great services and high qualifications of the British officers who 
have reorganised the force in modern times—Sir H. Lyndsa 
Bethune, Colonels Ferrant, Sheil, and Passmore, Major Todd, 
Captain Lynch, Mr. Armstrong, and several others—have esta- 
blished a high opinion in the minds of the Persian soldiery regard- 
ing the skill, courage, and justice of British officers. The matériel 
is excellent, and well supplied with European officers; and, brigaded 
with European troops, they might be made the equals of their 
only disciplined enemy, the Russians. Nor would a British con- 
tingent employed in that quarter be likely to want the means of 
transport. 

Persia, strong in itself, is not disadvantageous to British interests 
in Asia; but it is so from the moment that it succumbs to the in- 
fluence of Russia. The policy of Great Britain and of the Go- 
vernment of India is, in the present crisis, clear; and the latter 
will be wanting in foresight, if not actually in patriotism, if it does 
not avail itself of the peculiarly favourable circumstances which 
present themselves—with Turkey in alliance on one side, and Aff- 
ghanistan and Kokand in alliance on the other—to strengthen 
British influence and interests in Persia, laying aside the advan- 
tages to be gained by a diversion effectively carried out, in regain- 
_ ing to Turkey, to Persia, and to Georgia, their lost realms between 
the Black Sea and the Caspian. 

A much ter expenditure has probably been already incurred 
by England for the prosecution of the war than by France and 
Peles together. Taking our fleets and army in combination, the 
force we have fitted out is fully equal to that equipped by France. 
And yet all the exertions and sacrifices of the nation have been 
neutralised by official incompetency, and England gains at the 
present moment credit for no more than playing the part of a 
subordinate—and not very efficient—auxiliary in the Eastern war. 

A kind of semi-official announcement of the intentions with 
which the Emperor of the French proceeds to the East has been 
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published in the Constitutionnel. It is most remarkable—as is the 
suppressed pamphlet of the General Officer, to which the attention 
of the. public has been called by a recent translation—for the se- 
condary importance it tacitly attributes to England in the great 
Oriental struggle. The writer—M. Amédée de Cesena—intimates 
that the impending spring campaign is now universally spoken of 
as the war of the three Emperors; prophesies that this war will give 
to Europe “a durable and solid peace;” announces that ‘ with a 
new impulse France shall be seen everywhere with her fleets and 
armies ;” and proclaims that “this glorious réle which France has 
taken in the Eastern question guarantees to her an immense 
ascendancy in her future position in the world.” 

England is only spoken of incidentally, and as of subordinate im- 
portance, along with Turkey and Sardinia, England, in conse- 
quence of the gross mismanagement of the war in the Baltic and 
Black Seas, is, indeed, habitually spoken of in terms not less dis- 
paraging in America. This false position, it has been too truly 
remarked, in which England has been placed by administrative 
imbecility, is not only mortifying—it is dangerous. The security 
of our commerce on every sea—the immunity of our land from in- 
vasion—the exemption of our colonies and dependencies from at- 
tempts to sow dissension between them and the central empire 
by sat intrigue—has been in a great measure owing to the 
conviction of England’s strength that has everywhere prevailed. 
The safety of the empire demands that if the war is really to be 
continued—which it is to be hoped it may not—a vigorous effort 
should be made to place ourselves right in the eyes of the world. 
Nowhere could that effort be better Sventel with chances of bril- 
liant results than in the East. A real and not a nominal alliance 
with Affghanistan and Kokand—the officering of the armies of 
both countries, as also of that of Persia, by the English—the Bokhara 
assassin humbled at last—Russia held in check on the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes, and deprived of her Trans-Caucasian conquests—the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris opened to navigation—India and Europe con- 
nected by a real overland route, and the great nations of antiquity 
revived,—such would be a truly Imperial programme, and it would 


from that moment become the war of the four Empires, if not of 
the four Emperors. 
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MEMORABLE as are the events that stand recorded in the annals 
of this country, there are none which, for the strong national feel- 
ing evoked by them, surpass—if they even equal—in interest the 
heart-stirring incidents witnessed in England during the one brief 
week in April, when the Emperor pa Empress of the French 
became our guests. 

It was not the novelty of an Imperial visit, nor the curiosity 
which that visit awakened—calculated as such things are to move 
the public mind,—which roused the men and women of England, 
from the loftiest to the lowliest in condition, to pour forth the 
loud note of welcome which echoed throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; but a deep and anxious desire to show the 
sovereign of France how thoroughly the people of this country 
appreciated the generous _— and enlightened policy of the man 
to whose efforts it is chiefly owing that the two greatest nations 
in the world—the foremost in the van of civilisation—burying 
the recollection of ages of fruitless hostility, have joined in brother- 
hood as earnest and sincere as, by the blessing of Providence, we 
trust it will prove abiding! 

Not unmingled, perhaps, with this desire, was the fervent im- 
pulse which prompted them to declare their sympathy for one 
whose family traditions and personal history invested his character 
and position with an interest which attaches to no living man 
beside. 

The nephew and heir of the greatest soldier the world has ever 
seen,—the son of a dethroned king,—the proscribed prince whose 
youth was passed in the midst of a free republic of which he became 
the cultured citizen,—the political exile in our own metropolis,— 
the prisoner in his native land,—the chosen ruler of that land as 
President and Emperor by the twofold acclaim of millions,—these 
were attributes alone sufficient to awaken enthusiasm amongst a 
people far less impressionable than ourselves; and when to these 
were added the knowledge that to Louis Napoleon’s prudence and 
courage, to his sagacious exercise of power, to his vast adminis- 
trative capacity, France was indebted for the restoration of her 
internal peace and prosperity, and the re-establishment of her 
proud and worthily-held rank amongst nations, and that by his 
untiring exertions the links that bind two mighty countries were 
henceforth indissolubly united, what wonder that the voice of 
— should be heard in one loud cry of joyous greeting! 

id we want anything to heighten the romance of the situation, 
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it was to be found in the fact that the Emperor of the French came 
not in solitary grandeur to receive a people’s applause, but that he 
brought in his hand his beautiful Imperial bride, in whose veins 
there runs a current that claims kindred with our own, in whose 
mind that education was instilled which we give to our own sisters 
and daughters, and in whose gentle manners and pure character we 
recognise the qualities which endear to the hearts of Englishmen 
the Queen whom we all so reverently and lovingly obey. 

Louis Napoleon has been too keen an observer of our national 
characteristics not to be well aware that neither are we skilled to 
prepare a formal ceremonial of welcome, nor prone to simulate a 
feeling foreign to our hearts. A pageant may, at any moment, 
attract us; but unless there be something associated with the dis- 
play which calls for a popular expression of opinion, it passes like 
a gleam of light across the surface of a stream, leaving its current 
undisturbed ; let there be a cause, however, for showing our nature, 
whether for good or ill—the pageant then becomes a reality, and 
the depths of the ocean heave not with a mightier throe! It was 
in the manifest truth and sincerity of the English people, in the 
untutored outburst of the demonstration which they ae, that the 
Emperor read the thought which swelled every bosom. 

Other monarchs have visited our shores in days gone by, in 
periods of amity, and under circumstances which have afforded 
them a favourable reception; but those were occurrences which 
left no impression beyond the amusement of the hour; they 
touched no chord of popular feeling—they obliterated no un- 
toward recollection—they softened no existent grief—they bright- 
ened no coming prospect ; such visitors came and went, and were 
forgotten ; but Louis Napoleon’s presence amongst us has been the 
undoubted sign and token of a new era, which cancels the bitter- 
ness of the past, cheers us amidst the evils of the present, and 
hallows the anticipations of the future. For this cause he was the 
honoured guest of England—the guest alike of the people and 
their sovereign. 

These are the moral facts connected with this remarkable event: 
let us now endeavour to describe the material ones. 

Had a traveller, long absent in distant regions, and uninformed 
by newspapers of what the world is doing—(if such a traveller 
there be)—had he suddenly found himself on the heights of 
Dover, early on the morning of the 16th of April, and taken note 
of the seemingly-warlike preparations which were being made in 
the batteries around him mn on the piers below, he would—no 


_ doubt—have come to the conclusion that the long-threatened in- 


vasion of England, with the dread of which he had been inoculated 
when a boy, was actually about to take place. As the morning 
advanced, and the mist which floated over the sea deepened into 
one of the well-remembered British fogs, this same traveller— 
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desirous at last of gaining some information on the state of general, 
as well as of local, affairs—would have descended to the streets and 
demanded of the first passer-by—could he have met with any one 
sufficiently master of his own mind to reply to a simple question— 
if that which he apprehended were not a terribly impending fact, 
and the answer returned would have been in the affirmative. An 
invasion was expected—the Emperor of the French was coming— 
the troops were all mustered—the fleet was lying outside—the 

were all pointed—everything was in readiness to ensure the 
invader the warmest reception, and—to the astonishment of the 
listener—the townsman would have added: “ We have just learnt 
by the ‘submarine’ that his Majesty embarked at Calais at half- 
past nine, on board the Pelican, and, if the weather is not too 
thick, will be here in an hour.” 

Leaving our traveller to digest this appalling news as well as he 
may, we assume the office of the speaker and thread our way 
through the long, narrow High-street of Dover, and take up the 
best position we can in front of the Lord Warden Hotel. t 
we and others saw, both there and elsewhere, we then narrate. 

The scene was very striking. Overhead and to seaward, a dense 
canopy of fog enclosed thousands as within an impenetrable barrier: 
the approaches were lined with troops, the quays crowded with 
holiday folks in their best attire, the commoner people swarmed 
upon the huge blocks of the unfinished breakwater, the harbour was 

ed with hundreds in boats, every ship was dressed in colours, the 
bells rang out from the church towers and pier-heads, from the bat- 
teries came at intervals the warning boom of the signal-guns, on 
every face sat eager expectation, and every eye was turned towards 
the shore, vainly endeavouring to penetrate the gloom in which the 
Channel was enveloped. Two hours had nearly gone by from the 
moment of the telegraphed departure, when a sullen, muffled roar 
at sea announced that the Pelican with her Imperial freight had 
been sighted by the fleet, and straightway the batteries on the 
heights sharply reverberated the royal salute. The cry was now, 
“They come!” But still the expectant crowd were doomed to wait, 
and not without anxiety, for fears began to prevail lest some acci- 
dent might have happened. These apprehensions were, however, 
happily dissipated by the sudden appearance of two steamers, which 
only emerged from the fog at a distance of about a hundred yards 
from the landing-place: these vessels were the Empress mail-packet 
piloting the long Seclinbitie Pelican, the latter being readily distin- 
guished by her colours—the Imperial standard flying at the main, 

e Union Jack at the fore, and the tricolor waving over the stern. 
Now began the real business of the day. Prince Albert, who had 
arrived at Dover the night before, to be the first to greet the guests 
of England, hurried forward with his suite to the place of debarka- 
tion, and awaited the approach of the Emperor, to whose ear came 
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wafted, amid the cheering of the multitude, the well-known air 
which, in honour of Queen Hortense, his mother, has become the 
national melody of France. The deck of the Pelican was now the 
centre of all attention, for there stood Louis Napoleon and the Em- 
press Eugénie, and attendant on them the representatives of some 
of the most renowned names by which the frst Napoleon’s career 
of victory was illustrated. Short space, however, elapsed before a 
mutual grasp of the hand attested the previously-formed friendship 
of the Emperor and Prince Albert, who was then presented to the 
Empress, and, like a gallant cavalier, conducted her on shore, the 
deafening plaudits of the English people being given with still 
heartier good-will when they caught a glimpse of the Tartan dress 
in which she was arrayed. Pass we over the ceremonial observances 
which took place on landing; let us even omit Mr. Hake’s bill of 
fare at the leat Warden, and the well-rehearsed address of the 
mayor and corporation of Dover—but let us not forget to say that 
the Emperor’s reply to the recorder, brief though it was, warmly 
— the sentiments by which he was animated towards Eng- 
nd. 

The journey now began, while from the cliffs of Dover to the 
towers of Windsor Castle was one long and proud ovation. The 
first Napoleon was wont to recal ‘‘ The Sun of Austerlitz;” a still 
brighter omen for his nephew may be ‘The Sun of England,” 
since, from the moment of the Emperor’s departure from Dover 
till that of his embarkation on his return to France, not a cloud 
obscured its splendour. And the clear serene sky was but a ty 
of the uniform feeling in every town and village past which the 
rapid train pursued its course, for at every available point on the 
line a crowd was gathered to salute the Imperial travellers. 

The railway stations are the gates of London, and between the 
gates which opened on the 16th of April for the entrance and 
egress of Louis Napoleon a million of people were assembled to do 
him honour. It was one unbroken line ane the seven measured 
miles that extend from the terminus in the Old Kent-road to the 
Westbourne station, and it might with truth be said that the 
passage of the Emperor was hailed by one unbroken cheer. As the 
cortege traversed the suburbs and slowly pursued its way through 
the streets of Westminster, 


You would have thought the very windows spake, 
So — greedy crowds of young and old 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
—_ is visage ; and that all the walls, 

ith painted imag’ry, had said at once,— 
Jesu preserve thee! 


It was no exceptional greeting, but was shared by all alike; and 
not the least noticeable feature in the proceedings of the day was 
the orderly patience with which the multitude waited for the 
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much-desired arrival, though ignorant of the cause which had 
delayed it for nearly two hours. 

e triumphal entry to a great city must in all cases awaken 
singular sensations in him who is the object of the triumph: in 
that of Louis Napoleon their nature could not but have been 
deeply absorbing. Though the hope was never absent from his 
mind, while he dwelt amongst us, that the day would come when 
—as he wrote to Mr. Forbes Campbell, in 1847—he should carry 
out the intentions of his uncle by uniting the interests and policy 
of England in an indissoluble dene though cheered and en- 
couraged by that hope, and prevented by it from repining at the 
altered fortunes of his family, he must still have remembered how 
slight, to all but himself, appeared the foundation on which his hope 
was built,—how much depended upon those chances, or rather un- 
foreseen dispensations, which are beyond human control, and how, 
an unconsidered unit among millions, he had nothing to sustain him 
in his hour of adversity but his own strong will, his perfect self- 
reliance, and his own firm, courageous heart. Seven years before, 
he had paced these streets in the guise of the humblest defender of 
public order;—he traversed them now the elected monarch of a 
mighty nation, the powerful ally of the country whose free hospi- 
tality he had never forgotten, as those who observed his gestures 
readily perceived. 

But it was not only in London, so full for him of reminiscences, 
that the shout of welcome rent the air; it met him beneath the old 
walls of Windsor, and followed him to the gates of the palace. 
Arrived there, it remained for the sovereign to complete that 
which her people had begun, and right royally was the tribute paid. 
Frank, cordial, and graceful was the greeting rendered by Queen 
Victoria, and it was apparent to all present that ceremony had 
much less to do with the reception of the illustrious guests than 
hospitable and earnest sincerity. 

e two entire days during which the Emperor and Empress 
were the inmates of Windsor Castle were occupied by every de- 
monstration of royal attention and popular respect that could, on 
either hand, be devised. Deputations arrived from various quar- 
ters offering homage to the Imperial visitors, and giving utterance 
to the universal belief that the presence of the Emperor in this 
country was hailed as the surest pledge of that intimate union 
between France and England on which depended the future peace 
and welfare of the world. The most important of these was the 
body which represented the Corporation of London, their object 
being to invite the Emperor and Empress to accept an invitation 
to visit their ancient Guildhall, there to receive an address which, 
through the medium of the civic authorities, should convey the 
unanimous sentiments of every subject in the realm. Thursday, 
the 19th, was fixed for this purpose, and in the interim the regal 
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entertainments. of Windsor went on. Our diminished mili 
resources presented small opportunity for warlike display, but. if 
the troops mustered at. the review in the Great Park were few, 
their quality showed them not unworthy to be commanded by the 
hero of Balaklava, and warm were the encomiums. which the 
Emperor bestowed on the magnificence of their appearance and the 
brilliancy.of their movements. The great “event,” however, which 
marked the Imperial sojourn at Windsor was the installation of 
Louis. Napoleon as a member of that renowned order of knighthood 
which stands at the head of the chivalry of Europe. The bestowal 
of “‘ The Garter” is the highest of all the honours that the Sovereign 
of these islands can confer. It is at all times the symbol of that 
equality which belongs to the fellowship of kings; in this instance 
it was the proclamation to the world that the election by France of 
the ruler who now guides her destinies was recognised by the 
Queen of England in the most formal and absolute manner: This 
royal testimonial was succeeded on the following day by the ratifi- 
cation of a whole people. 

Many have been the occasions on which London has sent forth 
her enormous population to celebrate some high festival, some 
auspicious hour of rejoicing; but never within the memory of 
any: who now live—nor can history point to an earlier time—have 
her swarming myriads thronged the thoroughfares with a stronger 
and heartier purpose to do honour to a great principle in the person 
af one man. 

Striking as was the reception of Monday, that which took place 
on Thursday infinitely surpassed it, not merely in external show 
and glitter, but in the unmistakable expression of public: opinion. 
Every one felt that no idle pageant, no ordinary ceremonial, no 
vain exuberance of transient feeling, brought from their homes: the 
countless. thousands who, after an interval of three days, again 
lined the streets of the metropolis: it was clear: to all that the 
occurrences of that day were looked upon as the consummation of 
the alliance between the two great Western nations. Side by side. 
with each other floated the banners of England and France. in 
every street through which the Imperial procession was expected to 
pass, and even in many that lay wide of the prescribed route; in- 
scriptions in both languages. conspicuously proclaimed the wish 
that dwelt in every heart, the welcome that was offered by every 
tongue; and not asingle ‘‘coign of vantage,” even to the very 


roofs of the houses, was left unoccupied by the eager spectators. — 
So dense was the crowd in many places, that 


No man livi 
Could say; This is my wife, then ; all were woven 
So strangely in one piece. 


We must borrow from one of the journals of the day a few pas- 
sages descriptive of the scene: 
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The Imperial visitors set out from Buckingham Palace for Guildhall, 


the cortége being headed by about a dozen Life Guards ; then came two 
or three carriages, with a close —_ escort on each side; next a dense 
body: of troops, behind which glided the Imperial carriage, containing 
the Emperor and Empress seated side by side, and opposite them two 
members of the Imperial suite. The route taken on this occasion was 
by the Mall, the Horse Guards, Charing-cross, the Strand, Fleet-street, 
Cheapside, Princes-street, Gresham-street, to the Guildhall, where they 
arrived at a quarter-past two o’clock. On their return they followed the 
same route back as far as Duncannon-street, Strand; they there diverged 
to the right, passing in front of the National Gallery along Pall-mall 
East, up Regent-street, and by Piccadilly and Hyde Park to the Palace 
down Constitution-hill. Along the whole of this extended drive the 
people were assembled in extraordinary numbers. At Charing-cross 
alone there could not have been less than from 20,000 to 30,000 specta- 
tors. At every commanding point cabs, omnibuses, and waggons: were 
drawn up and “filled with eager lookers-on. The procession advanced in 
the gorge of a continuous valley of human life, the bare sight of which, 
as it swayed under its own impulses, awakened mingled emotions of 
astonishment and awe. At different parts of the route the character of 
the crowd varied considerably. Now it was mainly composed of the 
humbler classes, now comfortable mediocrity preponderated, and a little 
beyond might be observed many persons lelenghie to the higher ranks 
of society ; but wherever one went the overpowering effect of numbers 
was still pre-eminent. As for the cheering, it ran along on either side 
of the Emperor’s carriage—an accompanying wave of sound which rose 
high over that of his trampling escort. Many of the inscriptions hung 
out from window and roof testified to the popular desire for the con- 
tinuance of the cordial union which now so happily prevails between 
France and England, and it was evident, in the uent reproduction 
of the phrase, “ L’Empire, c’est la paix,” that the strong commercial 
tendencies of all Londoners harmonised with the occasion. It would be 
unjust, however, to exclude from this summary of the influences acti 

upon the masses other considerations hardly less potent. There were the 
exciting associations connected with the great name of Napoleon. There 
was also the interest felt for a man whose fortunes in life have undergone 
such extraordinary changes. Moreover, the Empress was with him, and 
was naturally the object of universal attention and sympathy—her beau- 
tiful features drawing forth many a special cheer, and the female portion 
of the spectators fluttering their handkerchiefs gracefully on her behalf. 

* * * 


At the Admiralty they had a most cordial reception, the band of the 
Royal. Marines playing “ Partant pour la Syrie” from the summit of the 
entrance archway, which was gaily decorated with flags. The space near 
the Admiralty and that. round the Nelson Column were perhaps more. 
densely packed with spectators than any other portion of the route. Some 
of the crowd had ensconced themselves in the bronze relief which decorates 
the pedestal. of the monument. The fine old. screen of Northumber- 
land. House looked well as the procession moved onwards towards the: 
Strand, and the bells of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields flung, forth most 
jubilant music ; while, by a fortunate chance, a huge barricade of omni- 
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buses, crowded with occupants, shut out the view of the wretched 
fountains which decorate ‘the finest site in Europe.” The Strand was 
really seen to great advantage. The flags hung out and the amazing 
number of people on the parapets and in the windows made one almost 
forget the dinginess of the houses. ‘The din of traffic had ceased; and 
not only here, but in Fleet-street also, and along Cheapside to the 
Mansion-house, it was a relief and a novelty to see such multitudes in a 
state of comparative repose. Leaving Exeter-hall on the left, and 
Somerset-house, gaily decorated with flags, on the right, the cortege 
entered upon that narrow portion of the Strand which lies between St. 
Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes. Here, from the proximity of 
hikanees on either side of the way, the sound of the cheering was ve 
great, and to it the bells of the two churches added a clamour of pe 
which was deafening. After passing Temple-bar and the “dark defile 
of Fleet-street,” the procession ascended Ludgate-hill, and swept round 
the south side of St. Paul’s. This was one of the finest parts of the 
progress through the City, the coup-d’eil formed by the carriages and 
escort, by the cheering multitudes on either hand, the many-coloured 
flags overhead, and the massive outlines of the sacred edifice being 
highly picturesque and effective. Along Cheapside, and not only within 
the sound, but in sight of Bow bells, which now rang out to fortunes 
more romantic and marvellous than those even of Whittington, the 
Imperial visitors proceeded to the Mansion-house and the Bank. There 
a vast concourse of people had assembled to receive them; the Emperor 
was in the very heart of the City, still greeted as enthusiastically as in 
every other portion of his route. Turning to the left along Princes-street, 
Lothbury, and Gresham-street, the cortége soon arrived at the long- 
covered entrance to the Guildhall, where, saluted by a guard of honour, 
and received with the music of “ Partant pour la Syrie,” the illustrious 
guests alighted shortly after two o'clock. They had thus traversed 
London in safety, and amid all the manifestations of public favour, from 
the west to the east, equally applauded by every class of the community, 
and encountering nothing on their way to give the slightest colour to 
those fears which, in some timid breasts, this visit inspired. 


Gorgeous was the aspect of that old Hall, which the merchant- 
were of London had decked in honour of their Imperial guests. 

othing in the way of ornament was omitted that could give 
aPpropriate effect to the interior of the building. 


At the eastern end of the Hall a dais, slightly raised above the level of 
the floor, had been erected, and upon it were placed two chairs of State, 
covered with velvet of imperial purple, and richly ornamented with gild- 
ing. On the back of one of these chairs, tateulled for the Emperor, the 
initial “N” was embroidered in gold within a wreath worked in the 
same material, and on the other, destined for the Empress, the initial 
“E” was similarly emblazoned. The state chairs were surmounted by a 
canopy of rich purple velvet, fringed with gold, and lined with cream- 
coloured satin, each corner of the canopy displaying an Imperial Eagle 
richly gilt. On either side of the Hall there are seven clustered columns, 
and qn the apex of each of these columns the national flags of England, 
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France, and Turkey were tastefully grouped, surmounting medallion 
portraits of Queen Victoria and the Emperor Napoleon III., which were 
displayed on alternate pillars. Devices, bearing the words “ Alma,” 
“‘ Balaklava,” ‘“‘Inkerman,” supported by wreaths encircling the British 
Lion and the French Eagle, were arranged beneath the windows between 
each column. ‘The seats and the floor of the Hall were covered with a 
light chocolate-coloured cloth, which formed an agreeable contrast to the 
predominant tricolors in the upper part of the building. 


But more attractive to the Emperor than all the splendour 
which met his eye in every direction were the simpler decorations 
in the corridor between the Hall and the Council Gedinn where 
were arranged the portraits of the Napoleon family; and when 
on his passage through it, after the presentation of the Address, 
Louis a paused before the portrait of his mother, he 
showed how he appreciated the compliment by directing the 
attention of the Empress towards it, and exclaiming with much 
feeling, ‘‘ This is kind, indeed !” 

But the Emperor’s reply to the Address of the Corporation was, 
as.we have indicated, the real feature of the great occasion. There 
is no one who better knows the value of publicly-spoken words 
than the Emperor Louis Napoleon. He utters nothing that cannot 
bear the test of the severest scrutiny, and conscious of the ordeal 
to which his speeches are submitted, he is doubly careful that 
what he says should literally express, without the slightest arriére- 
pensée, his real meaning. Here, then, are sentences worthy to be 
inscribed in letters of gold: 


My Lord Mayor,— After the cordial reception I have experienced from 
the Queen, nothing could affect me more deeply than the sentiments 
towards the Empress and myself to which you, my Lord Mayor, have 
given expression on the part of the city of London ; for the city of London 
represents the available sources which a world-wide commerce affords both 
for civilisation and for war. Flattering as are your praises, I accept them, 
because they are addressed much more to France than to myself; they 
are addressed to a nation whose interests are to-day everywhere identical 
with your own—(loud applause)—they are addressed to an army and 
navy united to yours by an heroic companionship in danger and in glory 
—(renewed applause)—they are addressed to the policy of the two 
governments, which is based on truth, on moderation, and on justice. 
For myself, I have retained on the throne the same sentiments of - al 
pathy and esteem for the English people that I professed as an exile— 
(loud and prolonged cheering)—while I enjoyed here the hospitality of 
your Queen; and if I have acted in accordance with my convictions, it is 
that the interest of the nation which has chosen me, no less than that of 
universal civilisation, has made it a duty. Indeed, England and France 
are naturally united on all the great questions of politics and of human 
progress that agitate the world. From the shores of the Atlantic to those 
of the Mediterranean—from the Baltic to the Black Sea—from the desire 
to abolish slavery to our hopes for the amelioration of all the countries of 
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Europe—I see in the moral as in the political world for our two nations 
but one course and oneend. (Applause.) It is, then, only by unworthy 
considerations and pitiful rivalries that our union could be dissevered. If 
we follow the dictates of common sense alone, we shall be sure of the 
future. (Loud applause.) You are right in interpreting my presence 
among you as a fresh and convincing proof of my energetic co-operation 
in the prosecution of the war, if we fail in obtaining an honourable peace. 
(Applause.) Should we so fail, although our difficulties may be great, 
we may surely count on a successful result; for not only are our soldiers 
and sailors of tried valour—not only do our two countries possess within 
themselves unrivalled resources—but above all—and here lies their supe- 
riority—it is because they are in the van of all generous and enlightened 
ideas. The eyes of all who suffer instinctively turn to the West. Thus 
our two nations are even more powerful from the opinions they represent 
than by the armies and fleets they have at their command. (Great 
applause.) Iam deeply grateful to your Queen for affording me this 
solemn opportunity of expressing to you my sentiments and those of 
France, of which I am the interpreter. I thank you in my own name 
and in that of the Empress for the frank and hearty cordiality with which 
you have received us. (Applause.) We shall take back with us to France 
the lasting impression, made on minds thoroughly able to appreciate it, 
of the imposing spectacle which England presents, where virtue on the 
throne directs the destinies of a country under the empire of a liberty 
without danger to its grandeur. 


We might dwell at infinite length on the spectacle which 
London that night presented, as well within the walls of the 
Italian Opera—whither the Queen in all her state conducted her 
Imperial visitors, and to see whom prices the most fabulous were 
paid—as in the streets blazing with noontide light, where still the 
people thronged, “thick as leaves on Vallombrosa,” We might 
carry our readers to the Crystal Palace on the following day, and 
number the thousands who flocked to that resplendent dome, some 
to catch a first, others a last glimpse of the beautiful Empress, and 
all to salute the Emperor on the anniversary of his birth; or we 
might once more line the streets, as they twice had been lined 
before, to tell of the close of that visit which has diffused in 
England such universal satisfaction. 

ut we are warned by our limits to pause in the pleasing task, 

and it only remains for us to add that we feel we have full 
warrant in assuring our noble allies that the brotherhood which is 
the work of their Emperor is indelibly graven on the heart of | 
e true Englishman ! 

eas then, to the people of France! Honour to him who 
so wisely governs them! And may the union cemented by the 
blood which has been mutually shed never be disunited ! 
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FRENCH WAR PAMPHLETS. 


THE national excitement, although suppressed in France in the 
daily papers, bursts out occasionally in the form of pamphlets more 
or less hostile to or in defence of the existing state of things. The 
Memoir addressed to the Government of the Emperor Louis Napo- 
leon, was a first remarkable case. But there have also appeared 
other pamphlets which have created little less sensation than the 
ill-timed recriminations of ‘‘ Mon Cousin.” Among the first of 
these stands ‘Le Journalisme Actuel et la Lettre 4 ’Empereur;” 
a bold and not unskilful attack upon the press generally, which it 
declares is always at the best the organ of an individual or of a 
party, and addresses itself solely to questions of a personal character, 
to parliamentary and electoral intrigues; attacking majorities 
or defending them, encouraging or dis ing minorities, and 
causing such or such a law to be adopted or to be rejected, just as 
may best suit its own interests. Such a position was not natural. 
It inspired many a brilliant page, but it inevitably limited 
discussion within the most narrow details. The new law, we are 
complacently told, which regulates the press has placed it on a 
proper footing; only that the modifications effected have struck 
its routine so terrible a blow that it has not yet been able to recover 
itself! Deprived of official action, it wanders here and there, 
neglecting the part reserved to it in human things—en dehors de 
laction officielle. 

The different organs of the French press, the anonymous pam- 
phleteer insists, have never —— of anything but extending their 
—_— influence, and to do that they have never hesitated to 

estroy everything that was an obstacle to their ambition. Skilful 
in destruction, but not in preserving, the press has never created 
anything, and its instinct of opposition against men, and its indif- 
ference to things, has deprived it of all sympathy for national 
questions. 

Complaints, adds the same pamphleteer, have been made of 
obstacles put in the way of the liberty of the press; but what is 
this _— which is so much regretted? The fiberty of personal 
attacks, of calumny, of injustice, of exaggeration, of rash decisions, 
and of fantastic opinions. “ You have no longer, it is true, either 
the right or the means of attacking a government which reposes 
upon a basis not open to attack; you can no longer make 
your paper a mere weapon of war against an individuality which 
annoys and displeases you; you can no longer cause such or such 
an administrative or fiscal question, whether in your mterests or 
not, to be adopted or rejected ; but you can _ eer extent and 
grandeur to your objects; you can enlarge your horizon; why do 
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you notdo so? You have liberty to raise your ideas, to carry your 
discussions beyond the barriers of Paris—why don’t you do so?” 

The press in Paris, if this is the state of things, as expounded by 
an Imperialist organ, is really in a worse condition than we had 
supposed. The kind of liberty proffered to it comprises as much 
as, do what you had a mind, write about what you like, the volcanoes 
in the moon, or the men in the sun—the newly-discovered Helion- 
dist generation—but don’t trouble the Imperial government, nor 
discuss anything that occurs in Paris, not even in administrative or 
fiscal regulations. Yet whom does the press represent in such 
matters but the people who are to be taxed—the soil from whence 
the produce is to be extracted? Then, again, “ Faites sortir vos 
discussions hors de Paris,” left, one would Ghiak an open field to 
foreign politics. Not at all; a stop was put, in August, 1854, to a 
series of articles on the Spanish revolution, which were begun in a 
well-known paper; a letter from Manin, the President of the Vene- 
tian republic, was confiscated on the 22nd of March of the same 
year; and it is notorious that not a paper, except the Moniteur, 
can venture to discuss the state of affairs in the Crimea. 

The reason why the French have recourse in such extremes to 
pamphlets is simply this. A newspaper affords daily bread to some 
five hundred persons, workmen and others; it is the property often 
partly of widows and minors; its suppression, then, on account of an 
obnoxious article, would involve the ruin of many innocent persons. 
The political contributor would prefer its pages to those of a 
pamphlet, which have always a more limited sale ; but he cannot 
sacrifice others for the sake even of truth; he sends forth his 
opinions in a ee 9 because the responsibility then falls upon 
himself alone, and does not involve others in a punishment for 
things with which they have had nothing whatsoever to do. 

The author of another pamphlet which has been much quoted, 
“Ni Paix ni Sécurité avec la Russie telle qu'elle est,” takes 
up the question of the war in the East in precisely the same 
point of view as the author of the famous ‘ Lettre 4 l’Empereur 
sur la Question d’Orient.” He believes there is only one great 
question before ee and that is to humiliate Russia by re- 
suscitating Poland. We have Mr. Phinn, who advocates the 
same views in the House of Commons, but tot homines, tot 
sententie. We have those who are opposed to it, and France has 
the same in the person of M. Emile de Girardin, the journalist. 
In a pamphlet which has created a great sensation, La Parx, 
he introduces to the enlightened Parisians the Bright and Cobden 
view of the question, with a few illustrations belonging more par- 
ticularly to Outre-Manche ideas of a universal pacification. 

According to M. Emile de Girardin, Russia humbled would not 
be long in recovering itself: Poland resuscitated, but divided, 
would be a still shorter time in crumbling to pieces. 
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“ Supposing,” argues M. de Girardin, ‘‘ that England and France 
succeed in dismantling Sebastopol, will not Russia reconstruct it 
at the first favourable opportunity ? If Sebastopol is left, and 
Sinope fortified, what measures can be taken to adjust the com- 
parative strength of Russia waiting for its prey, and Turkey too 
weak to defend itself? Will not Russia always preserve the 
advantage of only requiring to stretch forth its hand to clutch the 
shores of the Black Sea, just as France perpetually casts its shadow 
on the Rhine ?” 

‘¢ It is impossible,” adds M. Emile de Girardin, “ to restore to 
Poland its independence without also giving back their nationality 
to Hungary and Italy; and how effect that in alliance with 
Austria! That is precisely the difficulty in which England and 
France are placed with regard to Austria: it is the price of an 
alliance which has hitherto borne few fruits, and which a breath 
may yet blow to the winds; but every one knows that success in 
war and an advantageous peace are not to be purchased without 
some sacrifices: it was at least wiser to begin with a system which 
did at least hold out hopes of proximate pacific results, than to 
embrace wild and visionary schemes which could only light up a 
most fearful and devastating war from one end of Europe to the 
other—a war of opinions and a war of nationalities! How many 
crowns would have survived such a catastrophe ?” 

M. Emile de Girardin’s solution to the existing state of things 
is to give liberty indifferently to all people, to establish an equi- 
librium among men; not a European equilibrium, an equilibrium 
between salary and profit; to pursue a policy, not of conquest and 
aggrandisement, but of peace, progress, and circulation, and, to use 
the words of the party, to substitute a paix assurée for a paix 
armée. 

Now, what is this peace as understood by these wordy theo- 
rists ? “The first act and the first pledge of this policy, as I 
understand it,” says M. de Girardin, ‘“ would be the ‘ declaration of 
the right of the sea,’ ‘ equality among all nations,’ ‘ voluntary and 
simultaneous destruction of all fortifications which, under pretence 
of protecting a weak point or a territorial interest, threaten the 
freedom of the seas;’ ‘ destruction of Sebastopol, which domineers 
over the Black Sea, but, at the same time, destruction of the four 
fortified towns which close the Dardanelles; destruction of the 
works at Gibraltar, which humiliate the Mediterranean ; abolition 
of the toll in the Sound at the same time.’ ‘If England exacts 
the disarming of Sebastopol, let it be logical, and give the example 
by disarming Gibraltar! Austria and France, without whose aid 
England can do nothing against Russia, have only to insist upon 
it to obtain from Russia and England the reciprocal and simul- 
taneous sacrifice of Sebastopol and of Gibraltar.” 

It is evident we have here got hold of an ally who cuts with a 
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two-edged sword ; one for his friend, the other for the enemy ; 
but our great pacificator, our French Bright, talks of the English 
being logical. Has France no Toulon threatening the Mediter- 
ranean; no Cherbourg casting its shadow across La Manche upon 
the crumbling fortifications of Portsmouth? But in securing the 
rights of the sea as they call it by the destruction of Sebastopol, 
the Dardanelles, and Gibraltar, are there no internal weak points, 
no territorial interests protected also by fortifications in France? 
Has that country no Strasburg, no Metz, no Meziéres, no Lille ; 
and has Austria no Peterwardein, no Komorn, no Lemburg, no 
Cracow, no Verona, to threaten the liberties of mankind? Logical, 
indeed !—let us be first consistent. Let France and Austria begin 
to level the fortified towns and citadels which bristle up on every 

int of their territories, and Great Britain will most undoubtedly 
= happy to follow the example. It is not by the number of our 
bayonets, nor the inaccessibility of our strong places, that Great 
Britain has attained its existing power and prosperity. It is by 
the very means which M. Emile de Girardin proposes to ensure a 
paix assurée. It is by railroads, by commercial enterprise and 
activity ; it is by the triumphs of industry and skill. e regret 
to see that some in France, and that, strange to say, among the 
so-called pacific party, envy us these successes. hy do they 
not go forth ail do the same? No, they stay at home and 
write about it. They do not attempt to rival, but yearn to put 
down what they cannot imitate. Just as we lately saw in Paris, 
during the exacerbation of one of their numerous revolutions, a 
proposal accepted and large sums subscribed for the establish- 
ment of une Compagnie de Corsaires Nationaux pour l Extermina- 
tion du Commerce Maritime de la Grande Bretagne. 

The Parisian canotiers, according to M. Luchon, assembled to 
discuss this medieval project at a breakfast, where there were no 
end of bottles uncorked, and they subscribed fifty thousand francs 
plus a crew, to be drawn by lot from among themselves. “ Albion 
n’aurait eu qu’d se bien tenir,” writes this very sensible man: 
“qu’en dites-vous? Oh! si nous brillons, ce n’est point par la 
modestie, veuillez m’en croire.” 

So _— is common sense to rhodomontade, that even all 
those who would prefer in the abstract a paix assurée to a paix 
armée, who grieve to see cities enclosed in ramparts and fosses as 
much as any Silk Buckingham, and who sometimes indulge in 
visions of halcyon days, when the progress of civilisation shall 
have swept away policemen and lock-ups, still think that at the 
present moment the Bosphorus thoroughly fortified, and a fortified 
post held by France or Turkey in Europe, and by Great Britain 
in Asia Minor, would do more to control the avowed ambition of a 
semi-barbarous nation than opening all the seas and disarming all 
Russian, Turkish, and English maritime strongholds. 
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De nos jours est-il de bon ton 

De porter encore une barbe? 

Le Russe méme a fauché son menton, 

Et maintenant le Cosaque s’ébarbe. 
‘Thus has a clever Frenchman—le Chevalier de Chatelain—ren- 
dered part of a well-known and very apposite fable of Gay’s; and 
as it is rendered by that ingenious gentleman’s pen available to 
French speculative politicians, we strongly recommend the moral 
to their consideration. 

Political dreamers, like M. Emile de Girardin, conceive that the 
liberty of the sea being granted, and governments having entered 
upon this new road of peace, obstacles which are considered as 
insurmountable will forthwith vanish. If Italy has no less guaran- 
tees, no less rights than Austria; if Poland has no less rights nor 
guarantees than Russia; if there are no longer anywhere inequality 
between the conquered and the conquerors; if there are every- 
where only productors and consumers, what appreciable sense will 
remain to such expressions as Italian Independence, Polish Na- 
tionality? There can be no longer any nationalities, where the 
guarantees of all are the same; it would be impossible to attain 
this uniformity by means of the constitutional system, where ques- 
tions are determined by votes between a majority and a minority ; 
but it could by the rational system, which only wants newspapers, 
in order that truth should take the place of error ! 

As if journalism was not as liable to difference of opinion, even 
upon the means by which to attain the same ends, as the individual 
representatives of a constitutional government, or the irresponsible 
a se of amore despotic form of government? So long as there is 
an opening for rival interests, or for two different ideas or opinions, 
so long will unanimity be unattainable. M. Emile de Girardin 
commits himself to a strangely illogical proceeding in working out 
his pair assurée. Such, he says, can never be brought about by 
majorities of individuals, but the same thing does not apply to 
sovereigns. As one or two obstinate monarchs may refuse to 
disarm, the majority can insist upon their adopting such a step. 
There are to be votes of kings; and, exclaims our author triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ what more simple solution than the question thus reduced 
to one of majority and minority, distinctly set forth by a sovereign 
who shall take all nations as his okannnlt The mistake made by 
France and England was in not proposing to the other govern- 
ments to arm themselves against barbarism, not against Russia. 
Had the first indirect proceeding been adopted, Europe would 
have been divided into two camps, barbarian ond 


Europe.” According to this absurd view of the case, Prussia, and 
other German states bound to Russia by ties of consanguinity, 
interest, or opinion, would have never thought of inquiring who 
represented the abstraction designated as barbarism, and against 


which they were called upon to arm themselves. 
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‘‘ There are,” says M. Emile de Girardin, im conclusion, “ three 
alternatives : 

“ Peace crudely concluded, and consequently precarious; 

** Or war on the Vistula, to be ended on the Black Sea; 

‘Or the reciprocal and simultaneous disarmament of Sebastopol 
and Gibraltar, first act in the universal enfranchisement of all seas, 
all straits, all rivers, and all isthmuses !” 

‘“‘ France, most assuredly more disinterested than England and 
Austria in the Russians taking possession of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities and the straits of the Dardanelles, has made sufficient 
sacrifices to have acquired the right to ask Great Britain to take, 
by the disarmament of Gibraltar, an initiative which will permit 
the new Czar to disarm Sebastopol, without his having to fear 
marking the beginning of his reign by an act whigh might be 
looked upon as one of weakness.” 

“If France, arbiter of European society, placing European 
interests above national interests, ambitioning only the moral conquest 
of Europe, and embracing the whole bearing of its position as 
NATION SOLEIL, instead of transforming itself into NATION SATEL- 
LITE,—if France asked it of England, could England refuse it to 
France, and if France obtained it, no doubt but that Russia, find- 
ing a door open by which it could take its place again in the 
councils of Europe, would hasten to take advantage of it. No 
peor would lose by this unexpected dénowement—all nations would 

ain by it.” 
unforeseen dénouement truly! The sublime piece of 
national conceit by which it is heralded is printed as we have 
rinted it. 

“Jf this last alternative is the only one,” our wondrous solver of 
difficulties, our Gordian sword of the nineteenth century pro- 
pounds, finally, “which can honourably for all re-establish peace 
on a solid basis, if peace is possible at such conditions, why should 
they not be accepted? It would be more than a victory gained— 
it would be a progress accomplished. Progresses are the victories 


of peace.” 

We can truly compliment Messrs. Bright and Cobden upon 
their continental alliances. This is their first fruit. But is M. 
Emile de Girardin’s propusal a fair one? If he is sincere, why 
does he not begin by proposing that his own country—arbiter of 
poy er destinies-—should take the initiative? Let France dis- 
arm Cherbourg, England may disarm Gibraltar, Russia Sebastopol, 
and Turkey the Dardanelles. Let France disarm her 300,000 
men, and England will gladly send her 100,000 to their fields 
and workshops. Whether Russia, Austria, and Prussia will follow 
the example we cannot tell. We suppose the broad-brimmed 
politicians would oblige them to do so at the point of the bayonet! 
One thing is certain, that Great Britain is the least warlike of 
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all the great European Powers, has fewer strongholds, and the 
smallest standing . She is also the least indebted to war for 
her actual power and prosperity. War has generally been with 
her a losing speculation as far as finances have been concerned. 
It is her commercial, her industrial, and her colonial successes, 
which make her too manifestly the envy of some at least among 
other nations. The rational régime or system, according to 
M. Emile de Girardin, requires nothing but newspapers to ensure 
a common nationality and independence to all peoples alike, truth 
being made to do justice to error, and the difficulties presented by 
constitutional majorities and minorities being overcome. What a 
specimen is this proposed solution of the question of the East by 
one of the most ambitious and most humanitarian journalists of 
France, of the wise and rational manner in which such journalists 
would govern the world, if it had pleased Providence to place 
them in the position of the existing rulers! 

Our gallant and judicious ally the Emperor of the French has 
met the assaults of the Memoir on the conduct of the war, and of 
other argumentative pamphlets, by publishing a remarkable docu- 
ment—an open discussion of the whole course and conduct of the 
campaign in the East. The article in question is generally attri- 
buted to M. A. de Laguerroniére, but the spirit and matter are 
said to have emanated from the Emperor himself, who particularly 
dictated the scientific or technical. parts. 

Gallipoli, according to this article, was made the base of the 
operations in the East, because, in the event of the defeat of the 
Turks on the Danube, and the passage of the Balkan by a Russian 
army, that force would have been outflanked by the allied troops, 
and its march on the capital rendered impossible. At the same 
time, the possession of the Dardanelles secured the maritime com- 
munications of the Allies, which might otherwise have been 
threatened by the enemy. The occupation of Gallipoli is, indeed, 
now generally admitted to have been a wise and correct deter- 
mination on the part of the Allies, under what were then the 
known and anticipated circumstances against which they had to 
provide. 

This first point established, there remained, then, either to 
advance to meet the Russians on the Balkan, or to seize upon the 
Crimea, or to land at Odessa, or on any other point of the Russian 
coast of the Black Sea. 

Varna presented the greatest advantages as a new basis of opera- 
tions in almost every point of view. It was the nearest point to 
the scene of actual Tcstilitien, it was open to free communication 
with the fleet, and thence the Allies threatened alike the Danube, 
the Crimea, and the coast of Russia. The heroic defence of 
Silistria had effectually stopped the progress of the Russians. 
The commanders of the a they would have time 
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to reach the theatre of the struggle, and perhaps to save the 
Turkish stronghold, but, at all events, to join the Ottoman arm 
and to defend the Balkans against the Russians, having their 
wings, so to say, protected by the fortresses of Schumla and 
Varna. 

These provisions were rendered unnecessary by the presence of 
the Allies having sufficed to make the Russians raise the siege and 
withdraw to the other side of the Danube. It has been said, both 
in this country and in France, that after the retreat of the Russians, 
operations should have been commenced on the Danube, and Bes- 
sarabia entered. In England, the ministers, and those who shared 
their opinions—among whom, on this point, we may reckon our- 
selves—were exposed to a storm of obloquy because they steadily 
resisted the appeals made to them to throw our forces into so 
perilous and desperate a situation. The virulence of a baffled in- 
cendiarism, as manifested in the “ Suppressed Memoir,” shows 
how strong the same feelings were with a certain party on the 
Continent. 

But the Emperor had, in the instructions to Marshal St. Arnaud, 
given on April 12, 1854, anticipated such an event by expressly 
insisting that, if the Russians were driven back beyond the Danube, 
the marshal was not to cross the river unless the Austrians entered 
the lists. The necessity of such a resolution is manifest in the face 
of it. Of what avail would it have been to the Allies to have ad- 
vanced against the Russians with an overwhelming force, in a 
doubtful attitude, on their flank and rear? 

Whenever an enemy, says the Imperial pamphleteer, retires, it 
offers a great temptation to the army before which it retires— 
namely, to pursue; but when such pursuit may compromise an 
army, there is more glory in remaining still than in advancing. 
The love of glory must never outstrip the dictates of wisdom. 
What would the Anglo-French army have done by entering a 
devastated country, without roads, inundated by water, and infected 
with pestilential diseases? They would have found, not victory, 
but destruction without a struggle—death without a compensation. 


Let us say it at once (continues the same writer), without the consent 
of Austria, our army was forbidden, under penalty of the most dreadful 
catastrophe, to advance on the Danube. Let us not, in fact, forget that 
fundamental point, that our basis of operations was the sea; to lose that 
was to risk and compromise all. It is not only military science but. 
common sense which forbids 60,000 Anglo-French and 60,000 Turks to 
adventure into an unhealthy, impracticable country ; not having sufficient 
meaus of transport at our disposal, nor sufficient cavalry, nor reserve 
artillery, nor siege pieces, nor depdts of provisions at Schumla, or Varna, 
or Silistria. All these resources, indispensable to a campaign, could not 
be conjured up in a day at 800 leagues from home. We should have 
been totally in want of them. We should have been in presence of a 
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Russian army of 200,000 men, which would have awaited us on a firm 
footing on its own ground, or in retreating before us would have led us 
into some still more dangerous position, leaving us no other alternative 
than an unequal battle or an impossible retreat. A simple two days’ recon- 
noissance in the Dobrudscha, which cost us more than the most sangui- 
nary combat, is a proof of what we say. Generals not understanding the 
danger of such an enterprise might have committed an irreparable error, 
and would have compromised—we do not hesitate to say so—the re- 
sponsibility of command. 

To make a campaign beyond the Danube and on the Pruth possible, 
we repeat it, the co-operation of Austria was necessary. Now, a govern- 
ment never goes to war unless compelled to do so by unavoidable cireum- 
stances. It only goes to war if it can do so. Austria was not prepared 
at that moment. In breaking with Russia she wished to be certain of 
Germany and have 500,000 men under arms. Her dignity, her interests, 
the example of the Western Powers urged her to pronounce herself and 
act ; are ne bade her wait and collect her military forces, strengthen 

her political alliances, before joining in the struggle. 


So far we go along with the Imperial apologist, but the next 
interval is open to grave criticism. ‘* What,” inquires the writer, 
‘could the united generals do at Varna after the retreat of the 
Russian army? Once on this great theatre, inaction was out of 
the question; it was necessary to act, to show our object to the 
troops, to compel the enemy to fear us, to excite the ambition of 
Europe to follow us by arousing its admiration and respect. The 
expedition to the Crimea had been regarded from the first as one 
of the objects to be kept in view by the allied generals, and in the 
new position which matters had assumed after the occupation of 
the Principalities by the Austrians, scarcely any other alternative 
—certainly no one so Pa. bring the contest to a glorious 
termination, presented itself.” The great fault here was in such 
a resolution not being carried into execution at once, and in its 
being deferred, till it was too late in the season, to carry out the 
very objects proposed, thus leaving an army exposed to the heats 
of summer and autumnal miasma of Varna, and transferring them 
in time for the privations and sufferings of a Crimean winter. No 
doubt it will be urged that there were many preparations needed 
for so important a movement, but the result proved that many of 
these were very unnecessary, especially when the English were 
landed without knapsacks, tents, adequate commissariat and medi 
cal stores, and no means of transport. A certain amount of pre- 
parations were no doubt essential to the transport of so large a body 
of troops, but;the French, with infinitely less means of transport than 
ourselves, were first ready, and had most comforts. History will 
always say that there was a great want of —" energy, and 
foresight manifested in the attack upon the Crimea. The success- 
ful landing, and the glorious victory on the heights of the Alma, 
will relieve the picture with the light of successful military move- 
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ments most creditable to the men who bivouacked that first night 
on a hostile and unknown shore, and who advanced so steadily 
against the strongest position which the country afforded, but it 
will only be to leave the hesitating progress there, and the incom- 
plete arrangements effected at the onset of the campaign, in darker 
and deeper obloquy. 

But another question presents itself here. It appears, from the 
Memoir in the Moniteur, that the proposed expedition having 
been examined at Paris and London as an eventuality, Marshal St. 
Arnaud received then, not the instructions—they could not be 
given at such a distance—but the following advice: 


To obtain exact information of the strength of the Russian forces in 
the Crimea; if not ‘too considerable, to land at a spot which might 
serve as a basis for operations. Theodosia (now Kaffa) appeared the 
most eligible spot ; although that point of the coast has the disadvantage 
of being distant forty leagues from Sebastopol, it nevertheless offers 
great advantages. First, its bay is vast and safe ; it would hold all the 
vessels of the squadron and the vessels with provisions for the troops. 
Secondly, once established on that point it might be made a real basis 
for operations. 

In thus occupying the eastern point of the Crimea all the reinforce- 
ments coming by the Sea of Azoff and the Caucasus could be cut off. A 
gradual advance could be made towards the centre of the country, taking 
advantage of all its resources. Simpheropol, the strategic centre of the 
peninsula, would be occupied. An advance would then be made on 
Sebastopol, and probably a great battle fought on that road. If lost, a 
retreat in good order on Kaffa, and nothing is compromised ; if gained, 
to besiege Sebastopol, to invest it completely, and its surrender would 
follow as a matter of course in a short interval. 


To this plan it has been objected, that although Kaffa presented 
the greatest advantages of any point in the Crimea for the landing 
and first establishment of the army and for the fleet, yet that the 
position of this port presented almost insuperable obstacles to our 
advance against Sebastopol. The great deficiency of the army was 
that it landed in the middle of September without adequate means 
of transport, and with a feeble idislens of cavalry, while it re- 
mained dependent for many necessaries on the fleet. A march 
from Kaffa upon Simpheropol would have compelled the army to 
enter upon a line of country separated from the sea by a chain of 
high mountains, and exposed to flank attacks from the light troops 
of the enemy. ‘To undertake such a march of one hundred miles 
in the condition the army was in last autumn, would have been an 
enterprise of the most perilous kind. Had the expedition landed 
at Kaffa, as some of the officers in high command were disposed to 
recommend, it would probably have been compelled to pass the 
winter there in inaction, and the allied governments would have 


been roundly accused of treachery to the cause they professed to 
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| 
Antena; infact, they might with far greater silvantage have passed | 
the winter in the Bosphorus. 

These do not comprise all the objections to Kaffa as a base of | 
operations in the Crimea. One of the advantages enumerated was ; | 
to cut off all reinforcements coming by the Sea of Azoff, but this } 
could not have been effected without holding Kertch, nor could 
the remforcements coming by the tongue of Arabat have been cut ) 
off without holding the fortress of Arabat at the neck of that 
tongue. The Allies would thus have had to place themselves in | 
possession of a whole peninsula—the peninsula of Kertch—within | 
a peninsula, and to fortify and defend its strongholds. If their 
force was too small, landing at Old Fort, to invest Sebastopol, or | 
after assaulting the southern portions of that stronghold to take the | 
field at the same time against the relieving army, how much less | 
would it have been so to hold a whole peninsula, advance at the / 
same time to the assault of Karasu-Bazar, Simpheropol, and Baktchi- 
Sarai, and then besiege Sebastopol ? 

The fact is, that the errors committed have occurred much more 
in the execution of the plan adopted than in the conception. The 
instructions given by the Emperor himself involved seizing upon 
Balaklava—‘‘a little port situated about four leagues south of 
Sebastopol, and by means of which easy communications may be 
kept up with the fleet during the siege.” The first error lay in 
not advancing at once after the battle of Alma; the second in not 
persevering in attacking the north forts which command the south 
side of the town; and the third, when it was found that Prince 
Menschikoff had taken to the field with a strong force, and that 
the fortress was not to be taken by assault, that the Allies did not 
also take the field, advance upon Simpheropol, and make that the 
centre of a line of defence, the two extremities of which would 
have been Eupatoria on the one side and Alushta on the other. 
Sebastopol would then have been completely invested by land as 
well as by sea, the insufficiency of troops on the part of the Allies | 
would have been more than equalised by both Eupatoria and 
Alushta being defensible from the sea, with which there is excel- 
lent and easy highway communication, and the Allies would have 
had the admirable quarters afforded by the old city of the Khans— 
Baktchi-Sarai—and the more modern capital of the Crimea, for their 
winter-quarters. What condition would Sebastopol have been in 
by this time—cut off from all reinforcements of men and from all 
supplies of ammunition and provisions—humbled without a shot { 
being fired, and with probably a very different loss to the Allies 
than what has ae from a long siege, a severe winter, and 
combined exposure, fatigue, and dearth? 

Something of the kind, as long ago advocated in the pages of 
this Magazine, will still have to be done, and facilities present them- 
selves towards its accomplishment by the presence of the Turkish 
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army at Eupatoria, and by landing the Sardinian contingent at Kaffa 
or Alushta. It has been argued, that in case of failure the Allies 
would have to re-embark and land again at or near Eupatoria to take 
the field; but such a proceeding is manifestly unnecessary under the 
light in which we place it. All that would be necessary would be 
to fortify Balaklava and to take the field on the Tchernaya; diver- 
sions being at the same time effected from Eupatoria and Alushta 
or Kaffa. A correspondent of the Times wrote the other day: 


Sebastopol seems to have profited by the reluctance of the two com- 
manders-in-chief of the Allies, and while they were either disputing or 
arguing, large and strong forts have sprung up within their sight, and 
are now making the capture of this stronghold a matter of the greatest 
doubt. If the Emperor of France is really anxious to settle the Crimean 
question, why does he not send 50,000 or 60,000 men to Eupatoria ? 
The town is now well fortified and stronger than ever. This army could 
drive the Russians at Simpheropol either towards Sebastopol and between 
two fires, or induce them to fall back upon Perekop, in which case a strong 
cordon and some well-planned redoubts can prevent them from again 
entering that peninsula. The garrison of Sebastopol could then be 
reduced to hunger, and would either surrender or starve! Should such 
measures be taken by our Allies, it would, however, be necessary to 
release as soon as possible the army near Perekop from its duty of watch- 
ing the approaches to the Crimea, as an army in camp near the poisonous 
shores of those doomed waters could not long stand against the “ ague” 


which infests during the summer months for miles around the shores of 
the Putrid Sea. 


Agreeing as we do in the principle of action as here advocated, 
still we do not think that it would be at all necessary to follow the 
Russians, if expelled from Simpheropol and Baktchi-Sarai, across 
the steppe to Perekop. All that is desirable—the expulsion of the 
Muscovites from the Crimea, and the effectual investment of Sebas- 
topol—would have been attained. Upon the same grounds, the 
projected landing at Kaffa, although objectionable for many reasons, 
would still have been preferable to a winter’s occupation of the 
Heraclean Chersonesus, as, in case of a successful advance, the army 
in the field must have been driven off, and Sebastopol fairly in- 
vested ; in case of failure, the Allies would have still had neither 
the privations, nor the sufferings, nor the losses to undergo which 
they have experienced in carrying on the siege of a remarkably 
strong place during a severe winter and a sickly season, and 
against an active, persevering enemy. 

Sebastopol (justly remarks the Imperial pamphleteer) is not sur- 
rounded by battlements; it is rather a great intrenched camp, containing 
generally an army of from 15,000 to 20,000 men, already protected at 
the commencement of the siege by numerous earth batteries, and espe- 
cially by the Russian fleet, which, well placed in the inner port, could 
oo upon all the avenues by which the Allies could advance upon the 
Place. 
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At this period, that is to say, when the Anglo-French army-arrived 
before Sebastopol, the assault might perhaps have been attempted; but it 
was already a ous enterprise, without sufficient artillery to silence 
that of the enemy. Doubtless nothing was impossible to an Anglo- 
French army composed of generals and men like those who have given 
such proofs during the last six months in the dangers, fatigues, and suf- 
ferings of this long siege ; but success alone could justify so daring an 
attempt. The first duty imposed by the responsibilities of command is 
prudence, and prudence prescribed to the commanders-in-chief not to 
attempt the assault with, at most, an army of 50,000 men, placed on a 
rock, deficient of artillery or ammunition reserves, without being de- 
fended by intrenchments in the rear, and with no other refuge but the 
ships. It would have been risking on a cast the fortune and fate of the 
expedition, and nothing must be risked at a distance of 800 leagues from 
the mother country. 

The coup de main which the generals thought possible after the 
battle of the Alma having escaped them, there only remained for them a 
regular siege according to the rules of military art. At the very onset 
the Russians took two most efficacious measures, very regretable for us. 
The first was Prince Menschikoff’s strategic move, who, instead of 
shutting himself up in Sebastopol, marched on Simpheropol, and kept 
the field and free communication with the besieged city ; the second was 
the energetic decision of sinking a portion of the men-of-war, which 
rendered the enemy’s port inaccessible to our fleets, and gave some 500 
or 600 guns, with their sailors, as gunners, to assist in the defence of 
the town. Thus, although the town already presented a formidable row 
of guns, new batteries rose, as if by enchantment, and our feeble siege 
artillery could not master the fire of the town. 

From this moment it became evident to all that Sebastopol could only 
be taken after a long struggle, with powerful reinforcements, at the cost 
perhaps of sanguinary battles. This situation was grave. It was looked 
upon by the commanders-in-chief with that calmness which elevates cha- 
racters to the height of the greatest responsibilities. This is the place 
to — of General Canrobert and of Lord Raglan, as history will speak 
of them. Their part in this great scene has been worthy of the two 
countries whose swords they bear. Opposed to immense obstacles, they 
measured them only to triumph over them by courage, perseverance, and 
devotion. The army, supported by their example, suffered without a 
complaint, exposed to all the rigours of a terrible winter; having only 
poles in the earth and small tents to shield them against cold and tor- 
rents of rain, they made every sacrifice to the honour of their flag and to 
their country, and to the confidence they had in their chiefs, whom they 
learnt to love and honour on the field of battle. 


This is speaking, at all events, in the language not of censure, 
but of high commendation of those who have been engaged in this 
long and difficult siege, and we feel ourselves, although differing 
in opinion upon some of the strategical principles carried out, that 
still, when the just indignation of the public is assuaged at the dis- 
graceful failure of the commissariat and transport departments, 
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that all honour:and all credit will be given to the gallant men and 
their leaders, who have endured suc t privations and such 
signal sufferings, and, amid all, still fought on unflinching in the 
glorious cause of European lib , 

The Imperial pamphleteer is less felicitous in what is designated 
as “‘the political part.” ‘The Allied Powers,” he writes, “know 
that if Austria does not succeed in this noble effort of her Euro- 
pean patriotism she will fight resolutely with them.” This view 
of the results of an unsuccessful negotiation is founded upon the 
fact that the Allied Powers accepted the overtures of negotiations 
on the basis of the four guarantees at the request of Austria, and 
out of consideration to that government; and that in limiting, 
after the successful battles of Alma and Inkerman, and virtual 
dominion over the Black Sea, their demand to the very conditions 
accepted by the Vienna cabinet, by the treaty of the 2nd of De- 
cember, they had gained to their cause ‘an important and de- 
voted ally.” 

But it was omitted to notice that there might be different modes 
of viewing the four guarantees, and that it was in the power of 
Austria, by rejecting the views of the Allies upon any one point, 
_ to preserve its abnormal state of neutrality—abnormal we say, for 

this condition of ne cannot last long; and not to be with, must 
soon be to be against! When Austria, carrying out M. de Bruck’s 
political theories of an armed neutrality, occupied the Principalities, 
such a proceeding appeared fair to both parties, because it declared 
against any aggressive movement of the hedam, whilst it left the 
Allies open to act as they might think proper. But it was not so 
in reality, for Russia was anxious, after “ failure on the Danube, 
to strengthen her positions on the Pruth and the Black Sea: the 
Allies entertained a proper repugnance to operations in the mala- 
rious country around the mouths of the Danube and the Pruth; 
besides, cajoled into a belief that Austria was acting with them, 
they saw no necessity for acting in the Principalities; thus Russia 
was the sole gainer by the Austrian movement, she having obtained 
time to despatch powerful reinforcements into the Crimea. 

So when, after the battles of Alma and Inkerman, Austria made 
overtures of negotiations on the basis of the four guarantees, and the 
Allied Powers consented to treat out of respect and consideration to 
that Power, the least that was expected was, that in case of failure 
they had gained to their cause “a devoted ally.” ‘“ France and 
England,” to use the words of the Imperial pamphleteer, “ have 
loyally negotiated with Austria to allow her policy to exhaust the 
last resources of conciliation.” Should the result be only the 
armed neutrality of Austria, Russia will once more have gained 
by the interference of that Power in obtaining time to despatch 


further reinforcements, and in strengthening its positions in the 
Crimea ! 
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We hope we may do injustice to Austria. It is generally 
stated that her sympathies are with us. We like to believe it, 
but we doubt it. It is equally generally admitted that the in- 
terests of Austria are more involved in the freedom of the 
Danube than ours. This, as M. de Bruck well knows, is a great 
fallacy. The Protectorate of Russia over the Principalities availed 
her materially nothing; such a Protectorate was only upheld as a 

litical stepping-stone to Constantinople; it was even costly to 
Sieada. On the contrary, ever since the opening of the Danube 
to the Austrian Steam Company, Austria has enjoyed all the real 
advantages of a Protectorate over Servia, Bulgaria, Wallachia, 
and Moldavia. Russia and Turkey had each a shell, while 
Austria was gathering the pearls. No war could ameliorate this 
state of things, except in as far as the mouth of the Danube was 
concerned, and that was never closed to the Austrians, besides 
that they could always avail themselves of the Kustanjah route. 

Politically and financially, it is also argued, that a continued 
state of neutrality is no longer possible to Austria: with a good 
grace or a bad one, with reluctance or alacrity, with compunctious 
feelings or with cheerful courage, she must cast in her lot with 
Civilisation and the Allies against Barbarism and the Muscovites. 
We only hope it may be so, for of one thing Austria may be 
certain—it is, that if she prove treacherous she will be the nation 
that ultimately will suffer most by:the general war that will then 
ensue. 

This has been a month of great events. It will be ever me- 
morable in our history for the presence of Napoleon IIL, the 
Emperor of the French, and his Empress as welcome guests at the 
palace of Queen Victoria. The union of two nations, so long 
opposed to each other as the French and English, seems almost 
like the realisation of the prophecy that “men shall beat their 
spears into pruning-hooks, and the lion shall lie down with the 
lamb.” Waterloo is to be consigned to oblivion by mutual friend- 
ship; and, as far as France and England are concerned, palaces 
for the enshrinement of art will, it is to be hoped, supersede 
founderies of cannon and arsenals of murderous weapons. 

The same month Conferences were being held at the capital of a 
professed ally of the Western Powers, to which the first states- 
men in the world imparted all their weight and authority in the 
solution of grave questions, which to the profanum vulgus have 
ever appeared incapable of solution save by the sword, Even if 
Russia had accepted the third point without conditions, Turkey 
would never have agreed to the solution accepted. Hence Russia 
would, in fact, have been only suggesting another and a very 
dangerous stumbling-block in the way of peace. In discussing 
ultimate eventualities it would have been found that, supposing 
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Austria to act loyally with the Western Powers, and Russia had 
been brought to honourable terms, Turkey would have had to 
have been coerced to open its seas, to guarantee the enfranchise- 
ment of its Christian populations, to annul the penalty of death 
for conversion from Muhammadanism, and to take its proper place 
among the civilised states of Europe. 

As it is, the Conference has broken up upon a principle which, 
laid down by France and England, is stated also to have been 
agreed to by Austria, and unanimously pressed on Russia by the 
four other Powers. To attain such a position, France and Eng- 
land had to make sacrifices such as we could not have upheld as 
consistent with a state of permanent peace; but which, having 
been rejected, there is no use now discussing. ‘These sacrifices 
will have turned out to have been fully vindicated, if they irre- 
vocably implicate Austria, as they ought to do by the concessions 
made, in the policy of the Allies. 

The same month the long-accumulating storm of fire has been 
opened upon the enemy’s great stronghold—Sebastopol. On the 
6th the Russians made a sortie in great force, and attacked the 
French lines, reaching thence the English, but they were ulti- 
mately repulsed with great loss. On the 9th the bombardment 
began, and was continued on the 17th with an admitted superiority 
of fire, but with no very definite results, on the part of the Allies. 
The assault was, however, expected soon to take place. The 
Mamelon was, it is said, to be allotted to British bayonets, and 
they would make short work of it. The Zouaves, the Tirailleurs 
d’Afrique, and the Chasseurs de Vincennes, were to storm the 
Malakoff Tower. The Turkish reinforcement brought to Bala- 
klava from Eupatoria were to assist in the defence of the lines, 
which there was every reason to believe would be assailed during 
or previous to the onslaught on Sebastopol; and we wait, in com- 
mon with others, in deepest anxiety to wd the result—prepared, 
at the same time, as the reader will see, for all chances. 
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A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY.* 
Br W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


Book the first. 
XII. 


NEWMARKET. 


A FEW days after the occurrences last narrated, the party 
assembled at Monthermer Castle broke up; and Beau Freke and 
Sir Randal, perfectly satisfied with the result of their expedition 
into Suffolk, returned to their customary haunts in Saint James's, 
—richer by some thousands than when they left town a fortnight 
before. They had plucked the pigeon pretty handsomely; but 
they had not done with him. e grand coup was deferred— 
not abandoned. Gage was to join them in London very shortly, 
when they counted on fleecing him far more extensively. Mean- 
while, they committed him to the tutelage of Lord Melton, under 
whose auspices he was to make his entrance on the turf. 

We have already said that the honourable personages, whom 
we have described as combining together for the purpose of plun- 
dering our thoughtless young hero, made it a rule not to interfere 
with each other's projects; not from friendship, but from a whole- 
some dread of retaliation and exposure. Thus the two principal 
schemers were forced to relinquish their prey for awhile, because 
it was a comrade’s turn to deal with him; and the noble blackleg 
was allowed to carry off his prize to Newmarket without hin- 
drance ; while the rest—with the exception of Brice Bunbury— 
quitted the scene of action. 

The arrangement met with no opposition from Mr. Fairlie, and 
for an especial good reason—all ta Melton’s secret gains, it was 
understood, were to be shared with him. 
_ No beneficial effect was produced upon Gage by Arthur Poyn- 
ings’s futile attempt to serve him. The infatuated young man felt 
incensed rather than obliged. While admitting that Arthur had 
displayed great courage, and somewhat reproaching himself for his 
conduct towards one who professed so much zeal for him, and for 
whom he himself had formerly entertained strong sentiments of 
regard, he still could not forgive the liberty taken with him b 
so officious a counsellor. Neither did he attach the slightest credit 
to Arthur’s statements. We must, however, do him the justice to 


* (> The Author of this Tale reserves the right of translating it in foreign 


countries. 
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say that his mind was much relieved when he learnt from the 
surgeon, who was hastily summoned to attend the young man, 
that the sufferer’s wound, though severe, was not dangerous, and 
that in all probability he would be perfectly recovered within a 
month. 

As to Arthur, during the whole of the night succeeding his 
duel with Sir Randal, he remained within the aber of the Ivy 
Tower; and after his hurt had been dressed by the surgeon, a further 
balm to his anguish was afforded by the soothing attentions of 
Clare, whose solicitude led her to visit him. In company with 
Mark Rougham and Lettice, she continued to watch by him till 
morning. She knew that her conduct might be misconstrued, 
but her feelings of humanity overcame her scruples. Besides, she 
could not conceal from herself that she had been the cause of 
Arthur's disaster. Ought she not, therefore, to tend him like a 
sister? Ought she not to make any sacrifice for one who had 
—— is life for her sake? 

he next morning a litter was provided, and the wounded man 
was safely transported to Reedham, where we must leave him for 
the present. 

owise discouraged by what had taken place, and ever confident 
in his own powers of pleasing, Sir Randal persisted to the last in 
pressing his attentions upon Clare, and after many unsuccessful 
attempts to obtain another interview with her, succeeded upon one 
occasion for a moment in barring her way as she hastily traversed a 
corridor. But she repelled him with so much loftiness and scorn 
that even he was abashed, and was forced to retire, amid the de- 
risive laughter of those who witnessed the scene. Gage saw nothing 
more of her; and left the Castle without even bidding her adieu. 
His good angel had deserted him—just at a time when her presence 
was most needed. 

A new temptation awaited him: the same which assailed Saint 
Anthony, and which that devout personage himself had scarcely 
power to resist. 

Owner of four race-horses, for each of which he had given a long 
price, master of two jockeys, reputed the cleverest of their class, 
and attended by a whole retinue of servants, our young hero arrived 
at Newmarket, eager to play a new part on the stage of life. He 
was accompanied by Lord Melton and Brice Bunbury, the latter 
of whom stuck to him like a leech, and would not be shaken off. 
Gage’s début on the turf was as brilliant as could be desired. The 
path seemed smooth before him. Lord Melton took care to make 
it so. It was the policy of the sporting peer to lure his dupe on 
by slight successes, till he was too far ‘‘in” to retreat. Gage liked 
the excitement of racing, and the reckless society he met amused 
him. He thought the members of the me lub, who gladl 


admitted him amongst them, amazingly fine fellows. They d 
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hard; betted ; and swore lustily, whether they lost or won; 
and Gage followed the fashion, dialing: betting, and swearing 
like the rest. 

In those days the habitual frequenters of horse-races were pretty 
much what they are at present—unprincipled, and unscrupulous 
enough; but generally, much more roguery was sountiaade then 
than now.. The jockeys were notoriously to be bought, and the 
trainers up to all sorts of tricks. Indeed, unless report belies them, 
these gentry are not entirely free from suspicion in our own days. 
But let this pass. Our business is with a time when the regula- 
tions of the turf were not so strict as at present, and though no 
doubt even then there were honourable exceptions, the majority of 
sporting men were sharpers and cheats. By this pack of scoundrels 
the appearance of Gage was hailed like a wealthy galleon by pirates 
on the Spanish Main. All were anxious to board him, and ease 
him of his treasure. But they were kept off for a time by Lord 
Melton, who had no idea of parting with his booty. 

It was the first Sprin Mestiog and Newmarket. was exceed- 
ingly full—for though there were then no express trains, and 
scarcely any stage-coaches, people over whom the sporting mania 
was strong, rode almost incredible distances to witness a race. The 
two coffee-rooms in the town, where betters resorted, were dail 
crowded, and a tumultuous throng on horseback gathered outside 
the doors and open windows, vociferating to each other, or offerin 
odds, in stentorian tones, to those inside. Whenever Gage show 
himself in these places he was eagerly beset by a swarm of these 
locusts, and tempted by all sorts of offers, but as Lord Melton kept 
constantly at his elbow, he managed to brush them off. e 
betting crew, as may be supposed, were wrath at such treat- 
ment, but they did not dare to resent it—and hoped to make their 
game at some more favourable opportunity, when Lord Melton 
should have other fish to fry, and be less vigilant. 

Everybody is aware there is no race-course like Newmarket, no 
turf so fine, or so favourable to all purposes of horsemanship, whe- 
ther as — the steed and his rider, or the spectators of the 
contest. It isa jockey’s own fault, if he is fairly mounted, and does 
not ride well upon that wonderful heath, while the looker-on can 
scarcely place himself in such a position as not to command whatis 
going on. Racing is racing at Newmarket. It is the business 
of the place. The people who flock thither are all sporting 
characters. Young or old, they belong to the same class. You 
almost trace a resemblance in feature amongst them—certainly a 
similarity of manner and deportment, while a particular expression 
of countenance is common to all. The freshman from Cambridge, 
the greenhorn from Bury St. Edmund’s, the smart young buck 
from Ely, on his bit. of blood, all look alike. So it was at the 
time of which we write—so it is now. Epsom and Ascot, with 
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their vast assemblages, have a hundred different attractions, and to 
half the concourse even the Derby or the Cup may be a secondary 
consideration. But at Newmarket the race is the thing people 
come to see—and nothing else. 

Hurrah then for Newmarket, and its incomparable course. 

On a fresh spring morning, full of confidence and spirit, and 
rejoicing in the prospect of a capital day’s sport, Gage rode forth 
from the town. He was splendidly mounted, and cut a gallant 
figure in his feathered hat and light green riding-dress laced with 
silver. His handsome features looked unusually animated. This 
was his third day at Newmarket, and he had already won a plate, 
a sweepstakes, and a cup—so he had not done amiss, and might 
well look satisfied. Hundreds of horsemen, on all sorts of animals, 
from the stout roadster to the thorough-bred hunter, from the 
rough heavy cart-horse to the sturdy punch, were moving in the 
same direction as himself. Almost all of them were talking loudly, 
and Gage could hear his own name coupled with that of his horse, 
Comus, frequently mentioned in terms that seemed to imply he was 
likely to be a winner. 

To explain this, we must mention that Gage had matched Comus 
against Captain Dashwood’s Lightfoot, for a thousand pounds, and 
the race was about to come off on that day. The match had been 
made at Lord Melton’s suggestion, so of course Gage felt quite 
safe, and, consequently, had backed his own horse to a large amount. 
Lord Melton backed him too—at least he so affirmed, and displayed 
his book in proof of the assertion. Comus was to be ridden by 
that trump of a jockey Nat Sharp—and Nat had assured his 
master with an oath that he would win the race for him. ‘ May 
I break my neck if I don’t do it,” he said. 

Gage was accompanied by Lord Melton and the everlasting 
Brice, and a few minutes placed the trio upon the heath, whose 
praises we have already sung, and which spread out before them 
in every direction for miles. The young man, we have said, was 
in unwonted spirits, laughing and jesting with Brice, who, ex- 
hilarated like his patron by the scene, and the fresh air, was equally 
gleeful—but ined Melton, who smiled rarely, maintained his cus- 
tomary character for taciturnity. His lordship’s hard dry features 
had little mobility about them—and nothing showed what was 
passing within but an occasional glance from his keen, quick, 
grey eye. 

ust as Gage was about to indulge his impatient steed with a 
gallop across the heath, he was checked by a light gay laugh 
behind him, and turning at the sound was greeted by the sight of 
the most lovely creature he had ever beheld. 

Turn away, young man, and gaze not upon her, for this is the 
temptress you ought to shun. See! she spreads her wiles for you, 
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and you will not heed the warning, but are already ensnared by 

e temptress a in the guise of a young and exquisitely- 
beautiful woman, eyes of the fer 
hair, a complexion of transparent clearness slightly tinged with 
the most delicate bloom, a lovely mouth, and teeth of dazzling 
whiteness. A certain voluptuous character pervaded her coun- 
tenance, and as she cast a soft enticing glance at Gage, he felt 
it penetrate to his heart’s core. She was very richly and ve 
becomingly attired, and what could be seen of her figure left little 
doubt that it corresponded with the extreme beauty of her coun- 
tenance. She was seated in an open carriage, and was accom- 
panied by an elderly woman in a dark dress, who looked not 
unlike a duenna, as represented in Spanish comedy. 

Close beside the carriage, and engaged in animated discourse 
with this bewitching syren, rode a very handsome young man in 
a military dress. It was Gage’s adversary in the coming race. 
The sight of Captain Dashwood, who nodded to him as he passed, 
at once apprised our hero that the lady could be no other than the 
beautiful actress, Mrs. Margaret Jenyns, or Peg Jenyns, as she 
was more familiarly styled, whose matchless charms the gallant 
gentleman was known to be enthralled. 


“Tt must be Peg Jenyns!” Gage exclaimed, as soon as the bright 
Jenyns 


vision was gone. ‘No other woman could be so beautiful. W. 
a happy fellow Dashwood must be.” 

* He has bought his happiness pretty dearly, as we all of us 
must, where pretty actresses are concerned,” Brice Bunbury replied. 
- “Pes has got leave of absence from the Theatre in Goodman's 
Fields, where, as you know, she is engaged, and arrived last night 
at Newmarket—just in time to see Dashwood lose his match.” 

“ Or win it,” Gage observed, with a laugh. 

“Little chance of that,” Lord Melton observed, drily. 

“ The thousand won’t be Dashwood’s only loss,” Brice went on. 
. Peg Jenyns is a great gambler, and is sure to back Lightfoot, 
and the simpleton of course must find money for her bets.” 

“*T should like to have a bet with her,” He cried, eagerly. 

“‘ Nothing more easy,” Brice rejoined. ‘‘ She'll be delighted to 
make your acquaintance, I’m sure. I'll introduce you. She’s an 
old friend of mine. I knew her when she acted at Tom Cibber’s 
Booth at Bartholomew Fair and Southwark, and before her beauty 
set the town on fire, and drove poor Dashwood and twenty others 
crazy. On second thonghts, I had better not introduce you. She’s 
a dangerous syren.” 

‘Poh! nonsense. I’m dying to know her. Let us ride after 
the carriage. I must have a little talk with her before the race 
begins.” 
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THE RACE. 


A: FAVOURABLE opportunity for Gage’s introduction to the 
beautiful actress soon occurred. Her carriage almost immediately 
came toa halt, and approaching it, Brice Bunbury begged 
mission of its fair oceupant to make known to her his friend, Mr. 
Monthermer. A gracious assent being accorded, our hero was 
presented in due form. Captain Dashwood. did not look so well 

leased as the lady, but. just at this juncture he received a sign 
Lord Melton, who had followed hard upon the others, and 
was obliged to ride off with his noble friend towards the enclosure 
where the grooms were exercising the horses. Here he was de- 
tained some little time, and the interval—brief though it was— 
was quite sufficient to enable our enamoured hero to establish 
himself in the lady’s good graces. A proficient in the art of love- 
making, he exerted all his skill on this occasion. He did not 
attempt to conceal his admiration, but his eyes spoke far more 
eloquently than his lips. Mrs. Jenyns must have been inex- 
ee oe indeed, if she could not read his feelings in his glances. 

oor Dashwood could not help casting a wistful look now and then 


- in the direction of the carriage, and was evidently by no means 


satisfied with what he beheld. Finding her new admirer showed 
no disposition to quit his post, Mrs. Jenyns, though by no means 
anxious to dismiss him, at length archly inquired, “ If he did not 
mean to see his jockey before he mounted ?” 

“No,” Gage replied; ‘I leave all to Melton. I would rather 
spend five minutes with you than win the race.” 

“Vastly polite indeed. I appreciate the compliment. But no 
doubt you feel certain of success.” 

“Tolerably so. I’m in rather better luck than usual just now. 
Ten minutes ago, when I came upon the course, my mind was 
entirely fixed on the issue of this match. Now I am wholly in- 
different to it.” 

“Well, if you are indifferent to it, I am not; and I should 
like to have a stronger interest in it than I feel at present.” 

“¢ Shall we have a bet upon it ?” 

“With all my heart. You back your own horse of course. 
What odds will you give me ?” 

‘‘ Nay, it must be an even bet, for the horses are well matched. 
A hundred to a hundred, it you please.” 

‘« Pshaw !—a mere bagatelle. Such a trifle would afford me no 
excitement.” 

“ Make it any sum you please,” Gage rejoined, laughing. “I 
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won’t refuse your challenge; and to say truth,” he added, in a 
lower and tenderer tone, ‘‘ 1 would rather lose than win.” 

“*T don’t believe you,” she replied, smiling. ‘The match is for 
a thousand. Our bet must be for the same amount.” 

** Be it so,” Gage rejoined. 

‘Pll enter the bet in my book,” Brice said. ‘“ Hark! the bell 
rings. By Jove! the horses are saddled—the jockeys are about 
to mount. Comealong, Monthermer. Lord Melton is beckoning 
to you.” 

“Well, go and see what he wants,” Gage replied—‘ I’m too 
agreeably occupied just now to attend to him.” 

“* Any message to Nat?” Brice asked, preparing to start.. 

‘* Yes, tell him he must win. I’ve now another thousand de- 
pendent upon the race.” 

“* No, tell him he must lose, Mr. Bunbury. Say Peg Jenyns has 
betted against him—that will be enough.” 

‘Tl deliver your message, madam,” Brice replied, laughing, 
and galloping off. 

” 1 dima wish Nat may take your hint,” Gage said. ‘ Were 
I in his place, I certainly should.” 

To this gallant remark the lady made no reply; but her 
heightened colour showed it was not lost upon her. 

By this time the two jockeys had come out of the enclosure, and 
were cantering their horses along the course preparatory to the 
start. Nat wore a green jacket and white cap, while blue was 
the colour of Lightfoot’s rider. As the two horses went past 
them, their glossy coats glistening in the sunshine, Comus dis- 
played so many good points, and looked altogether so well, that 
Mrs. Jenyns could not help remarking—“ Upon my word, Mr. 
Monthermer, your horse is magnificent. I begin to quake for my 
money.” 

Gage laughed, and a glance which he caught at the same mo- 
ment from Nat’s keen eye, made him think her apprehensions 
were not altogether unfounded. The horses now turned, and pre- 
pared to start. All was anxious expectation amidst the crowd 
near the ropes, and amongst the persons in the various equipages 
around. 

In another moment the horses were off. 

Off! and at a good pace, Comus leading, with Lightfoot close 
behind. Great was the hubbub; loud the voices of the betters. 
Mrs. Jenyns was highly excited. Her cheek was flushed; her 
eyes were dilated like ens of the thorough-bred steeds engaged 
in the contest. In her eagerness to obtain a good view, she sprang 
upon the seat of the carriage, and Gage had now an opportunity 
of noticing the admirable symmetry of her figure. He gave her 
his hand to support her in the somewhat dangerous position she 
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had assumed—and her ardent pulsations quivered through his 
frame. 

No advantage had as yet been gained by either horse. The 
speed increased, but they were still close together—close—close. 

The crowd shouted, and tried to stimulate the jockeys, who, 
obedient to the calls, flogged and spurred. They were now near 
at hand, and in another instant flew past the carriage as on the 
wings of the wind—so swiftly that the beholders could scarcely 
distinguish their colours. 

But Mrs. Jenyns perceived that Lightfoot did not gain _ 
his adversary, and could not repress her agitation. She trembled, 
and turned pale. Even to please her Gage could not now arrest 
Nat’s headlong course. ; 

The horses dashed on. Another moment would decide it. 
They were within a bow-shot of the winning-post—and tremen- 
dous shouts arose. “ Comus wins!—Comus!—Comus!” Thinking 
all lost, Mrs. Jenyns uttered an exclamation of despair, and dropped 
the broidered kerchief she had been waving to Lightfoot. She 
almost sank back into Gage’s arms. 

A new cry suddenly aroused her—and she was all spirit and 
vivacity again. It was now “ Lightfoot wins—Lightfoot !—Light- 
foot!” And this continued till the struggle was decided. 

Dashwood was proclaimed the victor,—his horse having gained 
the race by a neck. Could Nat have held back, and have given 
his opponent the chance? All the losers thought so, and hooted 
and on. him, while the backers of Lightfoot cheered lustily, 
~ eolaned nothing could be fairer than the race. Huzza! 

uzza ! 

And Mrs. Jenyns, too, cried ‘‘ Huzza,” as she sank exhausted 
upon the seat. 

How did Gage feel ? Disappointed, no doubt; but he put a 
very good face on the matter, and with a smile, which, under the 
circumstances, did him much credit, told Mrs. Jenyns that he 
should be quite compensated for losing the race, by the — of 
paying his bet with her. She did not affect to disbelieve him, 
but rewarded him with a look which completed her conquest. 

How much may be conveyed in a look! 

O silly young man, to be so easily ensnared! Think of Clare, 
or Lucy, either of whom is worthy of your love, and resist the 
allurements of this syren. 

‘Who is the person eyeing us so attentively?” Mrs. Jenyns 
asked, as she glanced around. 

Gage looked in the direction she indicated, and to his surprise 
beheld Fairlie. 

“It is my late guardian,” he replied. ‘I didn’t expect to 
see him here. Pray come forward, Mr. Fairlie,” he added to the 
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steward, ‘‘and let me make you known to Mrs. Jenyns. I have 
lost some money to her, and you must act as my paymaster.” 

“T shall have great pleasure in doing so,” the steward rejoined, 
in his blandest tones. “May I ask the amount ?” 

“ Only a thousand pounds,” Gage said. 

“ Only a thousand, eh!—It’s very well I came tolerably pro- 
vided. I thought I might have some drafts upon me. I suppose 
Ishall likewise have an account to settle with Captain, Dashwood ?” 

‘* Exactly—another thousand,” Gage rejoined. And as Fairlie 
bowed and retired, he bent towards Mrs. Jenyns, and in a low 
impassioned tone said—‘* Do you really iove Dashwood ?” 

‘Do I really love him? What a question, Mr. Monthermer?” 

‘* It is a question easily answered—and your reply will influence 
my future career.” 

“T will tell you this evening. Come and sup with me at the 
—— But take care. Dashwood is terribly jealous.” 

‘* He is not half so jealous as I am,” Gage we ‘‘nor is he 
capable of the same ardent attachment that T feel for you.” 

“Well, you must go now. Bring Mr. Fairlie with you to 
supper. I will invite Lord Melton. Au revoir!” 


XIV. 
HOW MRS. JENYNS AND MR. FAIRLIE CAME TO AN UNDERSTANDING. 


THE supper at the Greyhound passed off pleasantly enough, so 
far as Gage was concerned, but Captain Dashwood did not find it 
over agreeable. It was quite ovens he was supplanted in the 
lady’s affections. At first he felt greatly enraged, and resolved to 
call his rival to account, but by degrees he calmed down, and took 
a more philosophical view of the affair. A duel about an actress 
would only make him ridiculous. It would cost him a sharp ne 
to part with her, but it could not be helped. If she had made up 
her mind to leave him, nothing he could say would detain her. 
It would be idle to quarrel with Gage. Better make use of him 
to retrieve his broken fortunes. Thus he argued, and resolved to 
act in accordance with these notions. 

The supper was excellent, with all sorts of delicacies, and plenty of 
well-iced champagne, of which all the guests, with one exception, 
drank freely. The exception was Mr. Fairlie, who was abstemious 
as usual. Lord Melton and Brice Bunbury were likewise of the party, 
and the duenna-like dame in black, who it appeared was a — 
annuated actress, Mrs. Clive by name—a beauty and a toast in her 
day—countenanced it with her presence. Intoxicated by his pas- 
sion, as with the wine, Gage became each moment more enamoured 
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of the fair actress, and paid her the most devoted attentions. On 
parting, he proposed a dive to Bury St. Edmund’s on the morrow, 
and Mrs. Jenyns assented at once, without deigning to consult Cap- 
tain Dashwood as to the arrangement. 

As soon as the guests were gone, and they were alone together 
—for he seemed to consider poor Mrs. Clive as nobody—Dash- 
wood said: 


“T wish you joy of your new bargain, my dear. He is a deuced 
fine fellow, and enormously rich.” 

““Why yes, as you say, Harry, Mr. Monthermer is remarkabl 
handsome—nearly as handsome as you, my pet—and what is still 
better, — is immensely rich. What a pity it is, Harry, you are 
so poor !” 

EW ho has made me poor, Peg ?” he asked bitterly. ‘I was 
rich enough before I knew you.” 

‘“* Well, well, never mind,” she replied, with a gay laugh; “you 
were born to be ruined by our sex, and I was the instrument ap- 
pointed by Fate. Icouldn’t help it, and I executed my commission 


in the pleasantest manner possible. Let me see, we have just been 


nine months together—nine months !—almost an existence, Harry.” 

‘You may pass double the time with Monthermer.” 

“No, I shan’t. I shall tire of him in less than a year. I feel I 
shall. He’s very handsome, very well-bred, very good-natured ; 
but somehow he’s not entirely to my taste. I wonder whether I 
shall ever really love any man.” 


“Then you avow you never did love me? Nay, you may deal 
frankly with me now.” 

“Well then, frankly, I never did; but don’t distress yourself. 
I loved you as much as I shall ever love Monthermer.” 

“ At all events, we part good friends ?” 

*QOh! certainly. But are you going?” 

“To be sure. Our next meeting will be in town, if I may be 
still allowed sometimes to call upon you.” 

** T shall always be delighted to see you.” 

So saying, she gracefully extended her hand to him. Dashwood 
pressed it to his lips, and departed without another word. 

Next morning, while Mrs. Jenyns was sitting in an elegant 
dishabille, sipping her chocolate, Mr. Fairlie was announced. After 
a few preliminary remarks the steward begged to have a few words 
in private with her, and Mrs. Clive, at a sign from Peg, withdrew. 

“First of all, madam, let me pay you the thousand pounds which 
Mr. Monthermer lost to you yesterday,” Mr. Fairlie said, producing 
a rouleau of notes. 

“Your pardon, sir,” the pretty actress said, with a captivating 
smile, which, if the steward’s breast had not been adamant, must 
have melted it—“ you only owe me half that sum.” 
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‘Only half, madam !—Surely Mr. Monthermer betted a thou- 
sand pounds with you?” 

” Fux true, Mr. Fairlie, and I am not going to let him off. 
But between you and me the. case is different. You have only to 
pay me five hundred.” 

“T don’t exactly understand you, madam.” 

“Then you are duller than I fancy, Mr. Fairlie. Come, sir— 
there must be a proper understanding between us. I know you 
manage Mr. Monthermer’s affairs——’ 

“You are right, madam. He commits them entirely to my 

“ You can therefore control his expenses, if you please?” 

“ Very likely, madam—if I see occasion.” iin 

“You no doubt commprohend what my relations with Mr. Mon- 
‘thermer are likely to be?” 

‘**T have some idea, madam.” 

* And you have no objection?” 

Hum!” 

**You will have none—you can have none, when you have 
heard me out. Mr. Monthermer is violently in love with me.” 

‘* So it appears, madam.” 

. = will gratify all my caprices. He will ruin himself for 
my sake.” 

“It must be my care to prevent that, madam——” 

“T don’t think you old prevent it, sir. At all events, you 
won't.” 

Won't, madam?” 

“No; because it will be your interest to act in concert with me. 
You hold the strings of the young gentleman’s purse, and when 
you open it for me, you can fale yourself. In other words, you 
shall go shares with me.” 

“Upon my word, madam, you arrange matters in a most extra- 
ordinary way, I must own.” 

“Don’t 1?” she cried, laughing. “O, Mr. Fairlie, I see we 
shall be great friends. I understand your character perfectly. To 
tell you the truth, I came down to Newmarket—not to see poor 
Dashwood—but to meet Monthermer. I had heard all about hi 
from Sir Randal de Meschines, who has just returned to town— 
and about you, too, my good sir. Sir Randal said he would in- 
troduce his friend when he came to town, but I resolved to be 
beforehand with him. And so I set off at once to Newmarket.” 

‘“‘T understand it all, madam. Admirably managed, on my 
faith. But you women have far more cleverness than we men can 
ever pretend to.” 

“Yes, you will find me an efficient ally. Now tell me can- 


didly, Mr. Fairlie. If I had taken the thousand pounds you 
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offered me just now—and had not made my present proposition to 
you—would you not have done your best to defeat my object, 
and prevent this young man from attaching himself to me?” 

“You deal in such a straightforward manner with me, madam, 
that I should be treating you most unworthily if I did not give 

ou a candid answer. I would have prevented the liaison. Nay, 
I will confess still more. Gage would have been with you before 
this, but I stopped him till I had had an interview with you, by 
the result of which I meant to be governed.” 

“ And you are quite satisfied with me now ?” 

Quite, madam.” 

‘‘ Give me your hand, Mr. Fairlie. Henceforth we form a close 

“ Tt is 

age tome. I wanttosee him. Stay! you have 
not given me the five hundred pounds.” 

“Here are the notes, madam. Mr. Monthermer shall be with 
you presently. I have the honour to kiss your hand.” 

As soon as the door was closed by the steward, Peg threw 
herself back in her chair, and burst into an immoderate fit of 
laughter. 

“Was there ever so consummate a rascal! Sir Randal de- 
scribed him exactly. Clever and unscrupulous as he is, but it 
shall go hard if I don’t contrive to outwit him. And now for my 
a4 despairing swain. I must make myself look as captivating 
as I can.” 

With this she summoned Mrs. Clive, and with her aid had dis- 

d her fair tresses in the most becoming manner, and re-arranged 
er costume, when the door was thrown open, and the next moment 


Gage was at her feet. 
e temptress had prevailed. 


i 
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Prosings bp Monkshoodr 
ABOUT THE ESSAYISTS AND REVIEWERS. 
Hazuirr. 


THE general impression entertained of Hazlitt as a man, has been 
largely prejudicial to the credit of Hazlitt as a writer. His writings, 
indeed, are themselves unusually rife with personal characteristics; 
a fact which, while to those who thoroughly relish him, it is valued 
as adding a specific value to the literary interest inspired, such as 
on no account they would miss, but rather would see increased in 
frequency and in fulness,—on the other hand, to those who, from tra- 
ditionary distrust or dislike, or from actual acquaintance with his 
essays, regard him with no eye of sympathy and no feeling of 
admiration, is an objection which they are not slow to moot, when 
proffering their list of exceptions to the ruling of his more friendly 


udges. 

That William Hazlitt, the man, unfortunately for his own peace 
of mind, health of body, and weal of estate, was not the most pre- 
possessing of mortals, there is evidence in plenty. His familiars 
made the most, made the best of him; but his manners often tried 
them sorely. Strangers he was almost — to repel, and with 
very general and unequivocal sticcess. Painfully thin-skinned, 
morbidly suspicious, irritably sensitive, he staggered those who 
knew him slightly by a seemingly cynical reserve, and those who 
knew him well, and prized him sincerely, by a seemingly capricious 
distrust. Even that gentle creature, Charles Lamb,—true friend 
to the core—and of Hazlitt an almost unbounded admirer—even 
he was impelled to the regretful protest: ‘‘ What hath soured him, 
and made him to suspect his friends of infidelity towards him, when 
there was no such matter, I know not. I stood well with him for 
fifteen years (the proudest of my life), . . . Ihave never in thought 
swerved from him, I never betrayed him, I never slackened in my 
admiration of him; I was the same to him (neither better nor 
worse) though he could not see it, as in the days when he thought 
fit to trust me... .. I wish he would not quarrel with the world 
at the rate he does, but the reconciliation must be effected by him- 
self, and I despair of living to see that day.’* Coleridge, in a 
letter to Wedgewood, describing Hazlitt as a ‘‘ thinking, observant, 
original man,” goes on to say: ‘“‘ His manners are to ninety-nine 
in a hundred singularly repulsive; brow-hanging; shoe-contem- 

lating—strange. He is, I verily believe, kindly-natured: is very 
ond of, attentive to, and patient with children, but he is jealous, 
gloomy, and of an irritable pride.”t Haydon’s first impressions of 
* Lamb’s letter to Southey, in the London Magazine of 1823. 
T Cottle’s Reminiscences of Coleridge. 
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his future collaborateur are recorded with native emphasis: the 
brothers in Art, and co-mates in Art-criticism first met at North- 
cote’s; and Haydon’s definition of Hazlitt is, ‘ singular mixture of 
friend and fiend, ‘radical and critic, metaphysician, poet, and 
painter, on whose word no one could rely, on whose heart no one 
could calculate, and some of whose deductions he himself would try 
to explain in vain.”* And elsewhere: ‘‘ What a singular com- 
pound this man was of malice, candour, cowardice, genius, purity, 


-vice, democracy, and conceit.”+ Another of his acquaintances, 


parodying a line from Wieland’s Oberon, has said of Hazlitt, that— 
His eye a scowl on all creation beam’d ; 


and that with him it was a fundamental lemma to say, Whatever 


is, is wrong. The same writer attributes to him an even “ inveterate 
misanthropy”—but considers it was ‘“‘ constitutional,” and exaspe- 
rated by accidents of life, by disappointments, by mortifications, b 

insults, and still more by his “ having wilfully placed himself in 
collision from the first with all the interests that were in the sun- 
shine of this world, and with all the persons that were then power- 


ful in England.” ‘To him may be applied the descriptive epithets 


lately bestowed on a somewhat kindred nature in another land— 
* nécessiteux, fier, ulcéré, s'échappant du milieu de ses besognes 


ccommandées en tirades éloquentes, saisi fréquemment d’accés de 


violence et de rage, envieux, misanthrope, et pourtant généreux 
r retours.” Like one of Shakspeare’s sharp-spoken gentles, but 


like Aim in perhaps this respect alone, he owned 


——a sharp wit match’d with too blunt a will; 
Whose edge had power to cut, whose will still will’d 
It should none spare that came within his power. 


Like Chamfort, he was one ‘ de ceux qui excellent a tirer de tout 
Yamertume, et qui justifieraient ce vers: 


La rose a des poisons qu’on finit par trouver.” 


Yet was he not the man to “say ditto” to one of Chamfort’s 
maxims, namely—‘*Quiconque n’est pas misanthrope 4 quarante 
ans, n’a jamais aimé les hommes.” Misanthrope it is harsh, and 


‘unjust, to call William Hazlitt. A good hater he was. A good 


* Taylor’s Memoirs of B. R. Haydon. 

+ In illustration of the last quality, “ conceit,” Haydon mentions that, calling 
one day on Hazlitt, he found him arranging his hair before a glass, trying different 
effects—and that he begged his visitor’s advice “whether he should show his 
forehead more or less.” If all Hazlitt’s intimates had been as ready to put on 
record such traits of character—if so one-sided a story can be considered in that 
light—the wonder at his distrust of them, as though ie familiars really were on 
the watch for his halting, would abate not a little. Haydon had a zest for the 
startling in effect ; and effectually startling it is to be presented to Hazlitt before 
his looking-glass, studying as critically the manipulations of the hair-brush, as 
he would those of the paint-brush when toilet-hours were over. 
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hater he was:proud to be. But a good man-hater, a misanthrope 
in grammatical truth and in hideous natural truth, the admired 
and trusted of such men as Lamb, and the Hunts, and Procter, and 
Talfourd, could by no strain of the fancy be. A deep well of feel- 
ing, a rare and perilous sensibility of 5 tone underlay the frigid 
strata of his ordinary manner. How troublously the waters of that 
well could be agitated, how agonisingly that sensibility could be 
made to writhe in throes and travail passing strange,—was proved 
by that painful revelation of a deed inner life, the Liber Amoris ; 
a book, says Mr. de Quincey, ‘* which was universally laughed at, 
but which, in one view of it, greatly raised him in my opinion, by 
showing him to be capable of stronger and more agitating passions 
than I believed to be within the range of his nature.”* “ Of all 
the histories I have read,” says Mrs. Jameson, “ of the aberrations 


of human on, nothing ever so struck me with a sort of amazed 
and paisifil pity as Hazlitt’s ‘Liber Amoris.’ The man was in 
love with a servant girl,t who in the eyes of others possessed no 
particular charms of mind or person, yet did the mighty love of this 
strong, masculine, and gifted being, lift her into a sort of goddess- 
ship; and make his idolatry in its intense earnestness = reality 
assume something of the sublimity of an act of faith, and in its 
expression take a flight equal to anything that poetry or fiction has 
left us.”{ Pity that the strength thus exhibited should be of a kind 
so distorted, gnarled, knotted, and deformed. 


* the time of this infatuated attachment, Hazlitt, his own “ Modern 
Pygmalion,” is said to have gone up and down London, raving about the un- 
worthy object of his passion. Here was the part of his conduct which, Mr. de 
Quincey avows, extorted from Aim some sympathy and honour: that Hazlitt 
would talk of nothing else; that his eternal question was, “ Have you heard of 
Miss ——?” and that, to the most indifferent stranger, he would hurry into a 
rapturous account of her beauty. “ For this he was abundantly laughed at. And, 
as he could not fail to know this—(for the original vice of his character, was 
dark, sidelong suspicion, want of noble confidence in the nobilities of human 
nature, faith too infirm in what was good and great)—this being so, I do maintain 
that a passion, capable of stifling and transcending what was so prominent in his 
own nature, was, and must have been (however erroneously planted) a noble 
affection, and justifying that sympathy which I so cordially yielded him. I must 
reverence a man, be he what * may otherwise, who shows himself capable of 
profound love.” And again: “In his book, he, in a manner, ‘ whistles her down 
the wind;’ notwithstanding that, even at that time, her ‘ — were yet ‘ his 
heartstrings.’ There is, im the last apostrophe to her—‘ Poor weed !’—some- 
thing which, though bitter and contemptuous, is yet tender and gentle; and, 
even from the beak, but much more from the affair itself, as then reported with 
all its accessory circumstances, something which redeemed Hazlitt from the 
reproach (which till then he bore) of being open to no grand or profound 
enthusiasm—no overmastering passion. But now he showed indeed ‘ the nymph- 
olepsy of some fond despair.’ ” De Quixcey’s Recollections of Charles Lamb. 
No. II. (Autobiography of an English Opium-eater.) ¢ 

T For a full and more accurate account of the matter, see the Opium-eater’s 
pa os just quoted, or Mr. Patmore’s “ My Friends and Acquaintance,” recently 
published. 
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Something of the same wrong-headed fervour marked the likes 
and dislikes of Hazlitt towards public and historical celebrities. His 
hatred of Burke was as bitter, as his craze for Napoleon was un- 
bounded. Him, as it has been said of Balzac, who also “ admirait 
tant Napoléon,”—Him, democrat as he was, despot-denouncer as 
he was, “ce grand exemple, transposé et refléchi dans la littérature, 
éblouissait comme il en a ébloui tant we tom of these 
‘‘ tant d'autres,” few indeed in so peculiar and exceptional* a degree. 
It is said that Hazlitt once exclaimed, on reading in Blackwood a 
lofty panegyric upon Napoleon: “That's fine, that’s noble! T’ll 
forgive the fellows all they’ve said of me.” What Blackwood, how- 


ever, and the a of him, he never could forgive or 


forget; Lockhart’s and Wilson’s attacks on him as the worst type 
of the Cockney, Gifford’s abuse of him as the arch specimen of the 
Schlangwhanger, rankled and festered in his heart of hearts. Upon 
them he retorted with a rancour painful to himself and his friends, 
rather than to them. A few young advocates, briefless and agog 
for mischief, in the Parliament-house at Edinburgh, made the very 
name of Scotland to stink in his nostrils. He said of the Scotch, 


in his essay On the Scotch Character,” ‘‘ Their is 


extreme, their malice is cold-blooded, covert, crawling, deliberate, 
without the frailty or excuse of passion. They club their vices and 
their venality together, and by the help of both united are in- 
vincible. The choice spirits who have lately figured in a much- 
talked-of publication . . . in their ‘ pious orgies’ resemble a troop 
of Yahoos, or a herd of Satyrs—‘ and with their horned feet they 
beat the ground!” And elsewhere, of the Quarterly Reviewers: 
** Twice - the iron entered my soul. Twice have the dastard, 
vaunting, venal crew, gone over it. . . . By Heavens! I think I'll 
endure it no longer.” All this was sport to them (saying Ha, ha, 
“ would we have it!), but death, and an ignominious death, to 
im. 
Ma guarda e passa. Turn we to a brief reviewal of Hazlitt’s 


* “ As for Hazlitt,” says Haydon, “it is not to be believed how the destruc- 
tion of Napoleon affected him; he seemed prostrated in mind and body, he 
walked about, unwashed, unshaved, hardly sober by day, and always intoxicated 
by night, literally, without exaggeration, for weeks; until at length, wakening 
as it were from his stupor, he at once left off all stimulating liquors, and never 
touched them after.”—Autobiography of B. R. Haydon. 

Hazlitt’s renunciation of strong liquors, here referred to, is an honourable 
proof of his energy of self-restraint. At one time he indulged perniciously in 
them ; but finding that mind as well as body was likely to suffer, he resolved 
upon a course of total abstinence from wine and spirits, and maintained it un- 
broken for the sixteen remaining years of his life. In tea, however, he sought a 
stimulating substitute; tea, so strong, that ’tis almost a mystery what room was 
left for the water, that necessary co-efficient in the cup that cheers but not 
inebriates. Had Cowper tasted Hazlitt’s treble X distillation, instead of Mrs. 
Unwin’s mild harmless mixture, he might have hesitated in his definition of a 
cup of tea, and gone home quasi-ebrius. 
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literary ventures—not attempting a methodical examination of his 
writings in general, or of any one work in particular; but chatting, 
in desultory, slipshod, easy-chair cawserie fashion, about them and 
about them. And such, we give fair warning, is like to be the 
style of this series, cap-d-pie. 

While he was yet a boy-student at the Unitarian College, 
Hackney, he began to give his mind to metaphysics, and to 
methodise his researches in mental philosophy into such a system 
as might look well on paper and in penmanship of his own. The 
result he forwarded to this father, in the shape of preliminary 
Essays—none of which are extant. A maturer essay found, and 
still finds, readers; that, namely, on the Principles of Human 
Action,—composed in a style which Talfourd calls as dry and* 
hard as a mathematical demonstration. There is, however, one 
burst (and only one) of “ enthusiastic recollection,” that Southe 
said at the time was something between the manner of Milton’s 
prose-works and Jeremy Taylor. This little treatise, and another, 
of polemical tone, ‘ Against the Hartleian Theory,” can, at the 
best, in the opinion of a distinguished living metaphysician, be 
received only as evidences of ingenuity and a natural turn for 
philosophising—but are satisfactory proofs that Hazlitt was with- 
out any systematic education or regular course of reading in 
philosophy. ‘“ And, whatever gleams of wandering truth might 
flash at times upon his mind, he was at the mercy of every random 
impulse; had no principles upon any subject; was eminently 
one-sided ; and viewed all things under the angle which chance 
circumstances presented, never from a central station.” Of his 
subsequent contributions to the same department of thought, the 
essay ‘* On Liberty and Necessity” is noticeable on several grounds; 
one of them, the honour due it emphatically awards to Jonathan 
Edwards, for his treatise on the Will—a work which has suffered 
in general repute, from the particular fact—accidental not essential 
—that the author was theologically a Calvinist; but which, in 
spite of that fact, or rather mM endently of it, is pronounced by 
Hazlitt to be one of the most ion reasoned, ina serious, 
acute, and sensible, among modern productions. The lectures on 
Hobbes and Locke present nothing new or striking of the lecturer's 
own ; if they may be thought to disparage the force and originalit 
of the latter philosopher, the balance is carried over to the credit 
of the former, in whose praise the critic descants with admiring 
sympathy. In the class of essays which discuss, as it were, 
abstracted views of our nature—the hopes and fears, the ten- 
dencies and anomalies of poor humanity—its normal functions, 
and its conventional excrescences—may be named that on “ Self- 


Love,”* directed against the school of Helvetius; that ‘‘On the 


* See also the Dialogue on Self-Love and Benevolence, in Sketches aud Essays, 
by W. Hazlitt. 1839, 
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Feeling of Immortality in Youth,” a season when death. and old 
age are words without a meaning, a fiction with which we have 
nothing to do, and when we are too much dazzled by the gorgeous- 
ness and novelty of the bright waking dreams about us to discern 
the dim shadow lingering for us in the distance, —“ like a rustic at a 
fair, we are full of amazement and rapture, and have no thought of 
going home, or that it will soon be night;” that, again, pitched in 
the same key, on the “‘ Love of Life,” which teaches that we nurse 
our existence with the greatest tenderness, according to the pain 
it has cost us;—that on “The Past and Future,” and others 
similarly invested with an extrinsic interest, derived. from the 
egotism of the writer, which pervades and colours them—a writer 
with an idiosyncrasy worth the studying, and frankly exposed 
(though without morbid motive, or arriére pensée) for the avail of 
the studious. 

When his theme is some point of modern manners, to be treated 
in the style of Addison and Steele, he. is not always, perhaps very 
seldom, successful. He lacks the grace and bonhomie which the 
best essayists in this genre have accustomed us to look for; he is 
not playful in his satire, not genial in his laughter, not fluent in 
his mode of indictment,—in a word, he is usually, on such occa- 
sions, ill at ease, and seems to be cudgelling his own brains as well 
as the proposed victim’s back. He has essayed ‘ Footmen,”™* 
clustering, fluttering, and lounging behind the coronet-coach of 
beauty ; “Londoners and Country People,” with the pathology of 
the Cockney ; “ Nicknames,” which, he says, for the most part, 
govern the world, and act by mechanical sympathy on the nerves 
of society ; ‘‘ The Look of a Gentleman,” decided to consist in an 
habitual self-possession ; the ‘‘ Conversation of Lords ;” the Letter- 
Bell;” the “ Indian Jugglers,” “The Fight,” “ Will-making,” &c. 
Palpable enough is the inferiority of. his efforts (for efforts they 
generally are, or, which to the reader is the same thing, seem) in 
this playful mood of gossip and good-fellowship, to the cheery flow 
of Leigh Hunt, so thoroughly in his element at these labours of 
love—as most will allow who have turned from the one causeur to 
the other, in their co-session at the ‘‘ Round Table.” 

A prominent place should be accorded to such essays, often gems 
in their way, and in writing which Hazlitt took evident and un- 
forced pleasure, as those on Reason and Imagination—with its 
hearty protest in limine against people who have no notion of any- 
thing but generalities, and forms, and naked propositions, and who, 
if you proceed to add colour or relief from individuality, demur to 
the use of rhetoric as an illogical thing; on Taste—simply defined 
as sensibility to the different degrees and kinds of excellence in the 


* Those who have read Mr. Patmore’s Reminiscences, will appreciate the 
— of Hazlitt’s horror of liveried flunkeys, “sleek and wanton, saucy and 
supple.’ 
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works of Art or Nature—the power of being properly affected by 
the achievements of genius—mere sensibility not being true taste, 
though sensibility to real excellence is;—on the question, Whether. 
Genius is conscious of its powers?—on Genius and Common Sense 
—on Paradox and Common-place. According to Mr. Patmore, 
Hazlitt would write one of the deepest and best of these droppings 
of “‘Table-Talk,” or “ Round Table” discourses, or ‘‘ Plain-Speaker” 
deliverances, in two or three sittings; about a week being his 
average time for finishing off a long and brilliant article for the 
Edinburgh Review. More than once, nevertheless, Hazlitt has ex- 
pressed his contempt for speed in composition, and fecundity of 
production; but then he was writing to Son from hand to mouth; 
and he wanted his evenings clear for that dingy little coffee-room 
of the Southampton Arms, where, if he had accomplished an article 
long and showy, he might have a debauch of pheasant or partridges 
—or, if only short and flimsy, make the best of ‘‘a pound or so”* 
of rump-steak, and apple-tart. 

Of a less abstract and philosophical, and of a more popular and 
practical kind, are the very numerous and highly miscellaneous 
sketches, of which may be named, as representative of the class in 
general, those on ‘“‘ People of Sense”—the self-conceited wise, some 
of whom would pull down Stonehenge to build pig-sties, and 
convert Westminster Abbey into a central House of Correction ; 
on ‘“ Respectable People”—the respectability consisting, as words 
go, and the world goes, in a man’s situation and success in life, not 
in his character or conduct; on ‘ Prejudice,” on ‘ Knowledge of 
the World,” on ‘‘ Fashion,” on “ People with one Idea,” on “Vul- 
garity and Affectation,” on the ‘‘ Want of Money.” The essayist’s 
political papers we are fain to pass over with a non nobis. If they 
are clever, they are very crabbed, very splenetic, and even to 
radicals very unsatisfactory; indeed, if a demagogue, Hazlitt had a 
sorry respect for the demos. His contempt for the demos was, in 
sooth, only second to his hatred of the tyrannos. Let our view of 
him as Critic be taken on less hostile territory. 

Hazlitt’s own motto, deliberately selected and prominently ex- 
pressed, was—‘‘ For I am nothing if not criTICAL.” That he was 
a Critic, Sir Bulwer Lytton considers his peculiar and predominant 
distinction, and claims for him the critical faculty in its noblest 
degree-—not the mechanical work of squaring and measuring out 
his judgments by the “ pedantries of dry and lifeless propositions” 
—but inspired by a taste that was not the “creature of schools 
and canons,” but “ begotten of Enthusiasm by Thought.” And 

* P. G. Patmore. 


+ “He felt intensely ;—he imbued—he saturated himself with the genius he 
examined ; it became a part of him, and he reproduced it in science. He took 
in pieces the work he surveyed, and reconstructed the fabric in order to show 
the process by which it had been built. His criticisms are therefore eminent, 
scientific ; to use his own expression, his ‘art lifts the veil from nature.’ 
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like his friend Joseph Fawcett (‘the person,” says he, “ of the 
most refined and least contracted taste I ever knew”), he had a 
critical relish for widely diverse styles, and gave a welcome to “ all 
sorts, provided they were the best of their kind.” He rated Lamb 
for sticking so tenaciously to one book-shelf, and Coleridge for 
always preferring the unknown to the known, and Wordsworth for 
allowing no excellences to Dryden and Pope, because they had 
been supposed to have all the possible excellences of poetry. Pre- 
ferences of his own he had, and strong ones,—especially in favour 
of old authors; but the range of his sympathies was wide enough 
to include Rousseau as well as Bacon, Goethe as well as Sir 
Thomas Browne, Schiller together with Heywood, Scott with 
Richardson, St. Pierre and Godwin, Congreve and Jeremy Taylor, 
Montaigne and Milton, Shakspeare and Sheridan, Addison and 
Burke, Moliére and Mackenzie, Hobbes and Cervantes, Words- 
worth and Voltaire. 

The Lectures on the Elizabethan Literature exemplify at once 
the leaning Hazlitt had towards olden authorship, and the inde- 
pendent, discriminating spirit with which he meted out their dues, 
to the different worthies of a venerated epoch. He loved the time 
and the men. But he loved them not with an undistinguishing 

assion. In each case he could give a reason for the love that was 
in him, and show cause why it was more or less. Accordingly, 
the most effective and remunerative portions of this series are pro- 
bably those in which he sets forth objections, or points out de- 
merits, in the instance of particular authors, usually admired with- 
out stint by thorough-bred Elizabethans: upon x ten portions he 
bestows more abundant pains, and as a critic is thus seen to more 
advantage than where he sails with the stream, in comparatively 
vague and indolent acquiescence. Whether he convinces us, in 
such cases, or not, he then and there best approves himself capable 


_ of thought, analytical skill, and vigorous expression. His appraise- 


ment of Beaumont and Fletcher is evidence of this—especially in 
his strictures on their tampering with morality, like an experiment 
tried in corpore vili; and so is his estimate of Ford, to be read per 
contra along with Lamb’s; and, again, the abating process he 
maliciously applies to Sir Philip Sydney, that “ complete intel- 
lectual coxcomb”—and, with more of sympathy, however, to Sir 
Thomas Browne, in whose sublimity he but recognises the ‘‘ sub- 
lime of indifference.” 

The Lectures on the English Poets are prefaced by a glowing 
discourse on poetry in general—as the universal language whic 
the heart holds with nature and itself, existing wherever there is a 


was the wonderful subtlety with which he possessed himself of the intentions of 
the author, which enabled him not only to appreciate in his own person, but to 
make the world appreciate, the effect those intentions had produced.”—Sir E. 
B. Lyrton : Some Thoughts on the Genius of William Hazlitt. 
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sense of power, or beauty, or harmony—its materials lying deeper 
than those of that “‘ grave study,” History, for it is no mere branch 
of authorship, but the very “ stuff of which our life is made’—the 
fine particle within us, that expands, rarefies, refines, raises our 
whole being, without which “ man’s life is poor as beast’s.” If 
poetry, says Hazlitt, is a dream, the business of life is much the 
same: if it is a fiction, made up of what we wish things to be, and 
fancy that they are, because we wish them so, there is yet no 
other, no better reality. This discourse is richly sta with 
age glories from the poets of imagination all compact; it scorn- 
ully repudiates the notion of reducing the language of poetry to 
the standard of common sense and reason, according to the vile 
accommodation theory of “ frigid and pedantic critics;” it foresees 
in the necessary advances of civilisation a blight on the spirit of 
song (“there can never be another Jacob’s pes Since that 
time the heavens have gone farther off, and grown astronomical”); 
it touches on the philosophy of rhythm pk pret and it com- 
ments on four of the world’s ‘ principal works of poetry”—Homer, 
in whom is predominant the principle of action or life,—the Bible, 
instinct with the principle of faith and the idea of Providence,— 
Dante, a personification of blind will,—and Ossian, representing the 
decay of life, and the legend of the world, living only in the recollec- 
tion and regret of the past, and giving us more entirely than all other 
poets, the sense of privation, the loss of all things, of friends, of 
ood name, of country, and even of God.* Then Chaucer and 
penser are introduced, compared, and contrasted; both equally 
engaged in public affairs, and mixing equally in the great world, 
but the latter showing a poetical temperament as effeminate as 
Chaucer’s was stern and masculine—Spenser delighting in iuxu- 
rious enjoyment, Chaucer in severe activity of mind—Spenser the 
most romantic and visionary, Chaucer the most practical of all the 
poets, the most a man of business and of the world. Of Chaucer 
it is happily said, that if he is prolix, it is from the number of 
points on which he touches, without being diffuse on any one; and 
1s sometimes tedious from the fidelity with which he adheres to his 
subject, as other writers are from the frequency of their digressions 
from it. ‘The chain of his story is composed of a number of 
fine links, closely connected together, and riveted by a single 
blow.” And his muse, no “ blabbing gossip of the air,” fluent and 
redundant, is finely likened to a stammerer, or a dumb person, 
that having just found the use of speech, crowds many thin 
together with eager haste, with anxious pauses, and fond repeti- 
tions to prevent mistakes. Spenser's strength, again, is well defined 
to be a strength not of will or action, of bone and muscle, of aught 


_ * “The feeling of cheerless desolation, of the loss of the pith and sap of ex- 
istence, of the annihilation of the substance, and the incorporating the shadow 
of all things as in a mock-embrace, is here perfect.” —Lecture I. 
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that is coarse and palpable—but the vis derived from a character of 
vastness and sublimity, seen through a visionary medium, and 
blended with the appalling associations of preternatural a as 
Shakspeare and Milton follow :—Shakspeare, “all that others 
were, or that they could become”—having only to think of any- 
thing in order to become that thing, with all the circumstances 
belonging to it—in the world of whose imagination everything 
has a life, and place, and being of its own;—Milton, devoting 
himself with the same sense of duty to the cultivation of his 
genius, as he did to the exercise of virtue, or the cause of liberty 
—writing not from casual impulse, but after severe and searching 
self-appraisal—labouring always, and almost always succeedmg— 
striving hard to say the finest things in the world, and saying 
them—the sound of, his lines moulded into the expression of the 
sentiment, almost of the very image. Dryden is somewhat care- 
lessly treated, Pope more honourably and inquiringly; Butler’s 
fault is justly said to be, not too much wit, but an inadequate pro- 
portion of other things; to Thomson is doled out no chary modicum 
of praise, for his power of transferring, fresh and unimpaired, to 
the imagination of his readers, the vivid impression made by views 
of nature on his own, and for the power of moving and infusing 
the warmth of his own mind into that of the reader,—while 
Cowper is described as looking at nature over his clipped hedges, 
and from his well-swept garden-walks; Swift is accepted as one of 
the most sensible, and yet most nonsensical of the poets, than whom 
Swift) no man has written more “ lack-a-daisical, slip-shod, tedious, 
trifling, foolish, fantastical verses, which are so little an imputation 
on the wisdom of the writer,’"—but whose bitter genius was his 
spleen, and whose other faculties were sharpened by the biting 
acrimony of his temper; Collins—the only one of the minor poets 
of whom, if he had lived, it cannot be said that he might not 
have done the greatest things, and whose Ode on the Poetical 
Character is encrusted in a “‘ honeyed paste of poetic diction, like 
the candied coat of the auricola;” Gray, penning lyrics in a kind 
of methodical borrowed frenzy, yet ever turning a trembling, 
watchful ear to the still sad music of humanity; Shenstone, a 
finished literary coquette; Chatterton, not extraordinary for power 
of genius,+ but only for its precocity; Burns, holding plough or 
pen with the same firm manly grasp—as much of a man, though 
not a twentieth part as much of a poet, as Shakspeare; Rogers, 
elegant but feeble, enwrapping obvious thoughts in a cover of fine 
words, and refining and frittering away his meaning into an ap- 


* The description of the Cave of Mammon, the “grisly house of Plutus,” is 
referred to, as unrivalled for the portentous massiveness of the forms, the 
splendid chiaroscuro, and shadowy horror. 

t “Nor do I believe he would have written better had he lived. He knew 
this himself, or he would have lived. . . . He had done his best; and, like 
another Empedocles, threw himself into Atma, to ensure immortality. The 
brazen slippers alone remain !”—Lecture VII. 
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of the most evanescent brilliancy and tremulous imbe- 
cility; Campbell, tutus nimius, timidusque procellarum, starving 
his genius to death from a needless apprehension of a plethora; 
Moore, on the other hand, faulty from mere exuberance of involun- 
tary power, oppressive by his very facility and levity, exhaustin 
attention by being inexhaustible, and cloying by variety itech 
Byron, whose “indignant apophthegms are like oracles of misan- 
thropy,” but uniting beauty with strength, and tenderness some- 
times with the frenzy of despair; Scott, picturesque and vivid, but 
without moral force; Weskoouthy the poet of pure sentiment, 
opening a deeper vein of thought and feeling than amy modern 
bard—wholly deficient in all the machinery of poetry, but giving 
forth, with inconceivable beauty, perfect originality, and pathos, 
the fine tones of thought, drawn from his own mind by accident or 
nature, like the sounds drawn from the olian harp by the 
wandering gale. We here pause not, en passant, to question, to 
dissent, or to applaud. 

The ‘Spirit of the Age” is perhaps the best known and most 
generally relished of Hazlitt’s works. Freely and without respect 
of persons he there canvasses his contemporaries, literary and 

litical; takes their measure, and reports it without fear or 
sem nothing extenuates, where they have bad or weak points, 
and sets down a good deal in malice, whether they have or not. 
Here his keenness of scrutiny, his talent for portraiture (which 
looks so “like,” that one disregards the exaggeration, the frequent 
distortion, the heightened colouring), his skill in comparative 
anatomy, his biting ridicule, his enthusiasm of admiration and of 
hate, the peculiarities of his style, sharply sententious, eagerly 
iterative,—are seen to the best advantage. A procession stalks 
before us, of peers and poets, preachers and politicians; and the 
cicerone calls them all by name so familiarly, and describes their 
natures and their arts so vivaciously, that we cannot choose but 
see them out to a man, whatever we may think of his manner of 
appraising them. There is the detested if not dreaded Gifford, 
“a retainer to the Muses, a doorkeeper to learning, a lackey in the 
state,”"— Wilberforce, “anxious to do all the good he can without 
hurting himself or his fair fame,”"—Bentham, “ meditating the 
coming age,” and Lamb, “ever turning pensive to the past,”— 
Eldon plods on through the street, with the best-natured face in 
the world, and an umbrella under his arm, his only fault the 
inability to say Nay to power,—Byron is seen, making man after 
his own image, woman after his own heart,—W ordsworth, readin 
his own poetry, while at favourite passages his eye beams wi 
preternatural lustre,—Moore converts the wild harp of Erin into 
a musical snufi-box,—Godwin strives, in vain, to pass the Arctic 
Circle of moral science, and its Frozen Regions, where the under- 
standing is no longer warmed by the affections, nor fanned by the 

2x2 
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breeze of fancy,—Coleridge’s faculties are watched gossiping away 
their time, and gadding about from house to house,—Brougham 
screams with “high unmitigated voice,”—Jeffrey writes like 
“one accustomed to public speaking,”—Southey, with “ peaked 
austerity of countenance,” sits “upright in his chair,” turning from 
reading to writing, by a stop-watch,—Scott issues what is “ almost 
like a new edition of human nature,” as the “ only amanuensis of 
truth and history,”—and Chalmers is seen, in “ prophetic fury in 
the pulpit,” like Balfour of Burley in his cave, when he contended 
with the imaginary Satan, gasping for breath, and the cold 
moisture running down his face. The “Spirit of the Age” is the 
best voucher for Coleridge’s description of its writer, long years 
before it was written, asa ‘ thinking, observant, original man; of 
great power as a painter of character-portraits,” and skilled to 
“send well-feathered thoughts straightforward to the mark with 
a twang of the bowstring.” It abounds with proofs of these 
straightforward missives, with echoes of the twang, and with 
sometimes easternly killing marks, of the bowstring. 

The “Characters of Schepens Plays” is a text-book with 
Shakspearian students. It is a vade mecum with all who would 
graduate in the university of that myriad-mind; that alma mater 
of philosophy, imagination, and wit. It has deeps where senior 
wranglers may swim, but shallows also which wooden spoons may 
ford. For excellent as it is, there is not a sustained altitude in the 
excellence. It is not along a table-land that our guide conducts 
us, to view that mighty ocean, whether tumultuating with Atlantic 
storms, a very sea of troubles, or dimpled with the avnpiOpoy 
yeAacpa of pacific repose; rather he tracks his way over coasts 
only now and then elevated into grandeur by some abrupt mountain 
height, luxuriant with vegetation, or bleakly and gloomily sublime. 
Frequently the comments on the characters* are more feeble than 
forcible in thought, and, at the best, forcible feeble in expression ; 
if not weary, they are stale; if not flat, they are unprofitable. 
But then at intervals there comes a vision of delight, and the 
seer’s eye kindles, and his spirit burns within him, and glowing 
are the words he speaks with his tongue. The power furtivel 
secreted in some passages, the beauty Tatent in others, he eluci- 
dates, brings to light, with triumph, and without toil; for he had 
insight into Shakspeare’s mind and will, and in such a case a 
fellow-feeling makes us wondrous keen as well as kind. Yet, 


* es there recur such common-places in matter and manner as the 
following: “The character of Hector is made very amiable ;’—“ The characters 
of Cressida and Pandarus are very amusing and instructive ;’—Ulysses deals in 
“ very we | and spirited declamation ;—Antony and Cleopatra “is a very noble 

lay ;’—*‘ The character of the French nobles fin Henry V.] is very admirably 

epicted ;’—* Talbot is a very magnificent sketch ;”—‘ The pretensions and 
growing ambition of the Duke of York, are very ably developed ;’—* The cha- 
racter of Gloucester is here very powerfully commenced ;”—* The wilful stub- 
bornness and youthful petulance of Bertram are very admirably described ;” &c. 
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compared with such a work as Horn’s (however inferior Horn 
might be to Hazlitt in natural gifts), not a few students of Shak- 
speare’s art will agree with Julius Hare in thinking, that, from the 
want of a proper intellectual discipline and method, and also of 
“ moral discipline and principle,” through which want “ his talents 
went to rack,” Hazlitt is signally inferior to the German as an 
analytical expositor of the principles and structure of Shakspeare’s 
plays, in tracing and developing the “ hidden labyrinthine work- 
ings of his all-vivifying, all-unifying genius.” It is in summing-up 
the details of a Character that Hazlitt shines—and this indeed 
is, on his own showing, the top of his bent. Hamlet and Falstaff 
are the most finished of these sketches; but some minor powers 
are hit off in their degree with equal felicity. It is matter of 
regret that even into his criticisms on the impartial, catholic- 
minded Poet of all souls as well as all time, the critic should have 
allowed himself to introduce his party-spirit, and to sneer at 
aristocracy, and denounce Toryism, in the very place and season 
where he could do so to least advantage. 

Hazlitt’s essay on the Congreve and Wycherley group is pro- 
nounced by Leigh Hunt almost equal to Lamb’s—almost in point 
of style, and even superior in hearty relish; with the advantage of 
leaving a far truer impression respecting them, as well as contain- 
ing the best and most detailed criticism on their individual plays. 
Hazlitt has none of the “ misgivings of Lamb,” nor even thinks it 
necessary to notice them. “He takes the whole tribe, as nature 
and society (short of the exaggerations of art) threw them forward 
during the progress of civilisation, neither doubting their reality, 
nor startled at it, nor forced to reconcile himself to the robustness 
of its levity.” Lamb, and Hazlitt, and Leigh Hunt, have each 
written cleverly and con amore of these stage wits ; but the present 
age (Dieu merci!) has healthy qualms in approaching such cor- 
ruption as comes steaming and reeking from the remains of the 
vat and Farquhars, whose wit as it animates their subject is 
like the sun kissing carrion. Small blame to this generation, 
therefore, if the booksellers find the Congreve crew commercially, 
what public opinion considers them ethically, a “ bad lot.” Their 
cleverness is undeniable; but still less so their indecency, irreligion, 
and want of heart. 

The miscellaneous essays on literary _ scattered amid the 
pages of the “Plain Speaker,” the ‘‘ Round Table,” “ Table 

alk,” &c., afford a pleasant variety and an unvarying pleasantry. 
There is the fragment ‘‘On Reading Old Books’—by one re- 
luctant to read anything else, and addicted to reading them over 
and over again—avowing himself innocent of Lady Morgan and 
Anastasius, and indifferent to the wet sheets of the last new novel 
from the Ballantyne press, but recalling with tender delight his 
first acquaintance with an elder generation of authors, ‘* when he 
was ay father’s house, and his path ran down with butter and 


perpetual rofessing himself still a thorough in 
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honey”—when the world he had found out in Cooke’s wae 
numbers of the British Novelists, was to him a dance through life, 


Richardson, liking the longest of his novels best, and thinking no 
= of them t poms the joy with which he brought 
ome from Shrewsbury a copy of Paradise Lost and of Burke's 
Reflections, and still anxious to preserve the memory, ‘‘ embalmed 
with odours,” of that bygone time, past ‘ with all its giddy 
raptures”—and detailing some of the old books which, not having 
read, he fain would read, Clarendon, for instance, and Froissart, 
and Fuller’s Worthies—and Beaumont and Fletcher all through,* 
and the speeches in Thucydides, and Guicciardini’s Florence, and 
Don Quixote in the original. There is the paper “On Old 
English Writers and Speakers”—stubbornly English, and doggedly 
defiant of continental authorship ; that on the “ Prose-style of . 
Poets,” illustrated from Burke, and James Montgomery’s florid 
diffuseness, and Coleridge’s voluminous vastness and stately loiter- 
ings, and Southey’s antique quaintness joined with modern fami- 
liarity, and Leigh Hunt’s “light but well supported columns;” 
that on the “Conversation of Authors,” ‘ not so good as might 
be imagined,” but, “ such as it is, better than any other”|—Lamb, 
and Coleridge, and Leigh Hunt, and Martin Burney, and North- 
cote, and Godwin, and Haydon, being noticed in passing; that on 
Criticism, pungent and personal; that on Milton’s Sonnets, ‘truly 
his own in allusion, thought, and versification;” that (in Alison’s 
triplet fashion) on Sir Walter Scott, Racine, and Shakspeare— 
written to refute the assertion that Scott’s mind was of the same 
class as Shakspeare’s, or that he imitated nature in the same way— 
Sir Walter's forte being in the richness and variety of his mate- 
rials, and Shakspeare’s in the working them up—while Racine’s 
— lay in the didactic, in giving the common-places of the 
uman heart better than any one, but nothing or very little more; 
—that, again, which inquires why the Heroes of Reune are 
insipid—with pleasant references to the Grand Cyruses, and Arta- 
menes, and Oroondates, and Palmerins, and Amadises, of olden 
fiction—to that walking code of Christian ethics, Sir Charles 
Grandison, so tedious for his inordinate egotism and everlasting 
self-complacency—to Mrs. Inchbald’s finely-drawn heroes, essence 
of sentiment though they be, and Miss Burney’s, and Miss Edge- 
worth’s, and Mackenzie’s, and Godwin’s, and Scott’s—of whose 
entire series of male characters Saladin is pronounced the most 
dashing and — 
The bits of personal reference, of egotistic memory, which are 
* «There are fifty-two of their plays, and I have only read a dozen or four- 
teen of them.”—Plain Speaker, i. 83. 
+ “The best proof of which is, that, when _ are used to it, you cannot put 


up with any other. That of mixed company becomes utterly intolerable—you 


cannot sit out a common tea and card party, at least, if they pretend to talk at 
all.”"—Jdid. ii. 62, 3. 
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not few in Hazlitt’s literary papers, are seldom other than welcome, 
so full they are of heart and freshness. As where he relates his 
first reading of Mrs. Inchbald’s “ Simple Story”—how it trans- 
ported him out of himself—how he walked out to escape from one 
of the tenderest parts, in order to return to it again—how, mean- 
while, an old crazy hand-organ was playing Robin Adair, a summer- 
shower dropped manna on his head, and slaked his feverish thirst 
of happiness, and the heroine, Miss Milner, was at his side. How 
he once sat on a sunny bank in a field in which the green blades 
of corn waved in the fitful northern breeze, and read the letter in 
the “‘ New Eloise” in which St. Preux describes the Pays de Vaud: 
“T never,” exclaims the rapt one, ‘“ felt what Shakspeare calls m 

‘ glassy essence’ so much as then.” How, after a sultry day’s wa 
from Farnham he entered an inn at Alton, and rested in an old 
wainscoted room opening into an old-fashioned garden, adorned 
with beds of larkspur and a leaden Mercury—a grave-looking, dark- 
coloured portrait of Charles II. hanging over the tiled chimney- 
piece—and how he had “ Love for Love” in his pocket, and began 
to read, and coffee was brought in in a silver coffee-pot, and the 
cream, the bread-and-butter, everything was excellent, while the 
flavour of Congreve’s style prevailed over all: ‘ This circumstance,” 
he says, “happened just five years ago, and it seems like yesterday. 
If I count my life so by lustres, it will soon glide away; yet I sh 
not have to repine, if, while it lasts, it is enriched with a few such 
recollections!” Nobody could grudge Hazlitt so cheap a souvenir; 
many could wish the book had been different: Congreve is not 
quite the author to be tenderly associated with life’s retrospective 
reviews. But perhaps of all sheen reminiscences none is so agree- 
able, none certainly is so well-told, as that entitled “My First 
Acquaintance with Poets,” narrating Hazlitt’s introduction to 
Coleridge, and his delighted experience of one of those impressions 
que ni le temps ni les circonstances ne peuvent effacer. 

But we are bestowing our tediousness on the reader with the 
generosity of Dogberry himself. So it will not do to prose further 
about other traits and tractates of William Hazlitt; about his 
theatrical criticisms—how he extolled Kean in the teeth of Glorious 
John’s party, how he glorified Liston, studied Mrs. Siddons, melted 
before Miss O’Neill, and gauged the youthful powers of Macready; 
or about his various papers in the Edinburgh Review, some of them 
fathered at the time, and since,* upon Mr. Editor Jeffrey; or about 
his critiques on Art, eloquent, enthusiastic, often ex ted, but 
seldom if ever undistmguishing—critiques, of which Mr. Leigh Hunt 
has said, with as much graphic significance as grace, that they throw 
a light on art as from a painted window. Let the exha reader 
enjoy that similitude, not merely because it is pithy and pertinent, 
but because it saves him from more prolixity and impertinence on 
our part, and that he is thereby Aéyov pardsav ’ammdAaypévos. 

* Even Lord Cockburn, for instance, claims for Jeffrey Hazlitt’s two reviews 
of Leigh Hunt’s Rimini, and Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria. 
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On the afternoon of December 23, 1853, I left Cairo, accompanied by 
several friends and my dragoman, for Bulak, and a few hours later was 
sailing up the “eternal Nile.” A fresh north wind puffed the sails, and 
our little company was in the most cheerful humour. The dinner we 
enjoyed on board the dahabiyah at six o’clock, most excellently prepared 
by our German cook, as well as the prosperous wind, aided in increasing 
our good temper. The velocity with which our vessel glided over the 
flood, gave us well-founded hope that we should reach the town of Beni- 
Seief in a very short time. 

This Nile boat, to which we have committed our carcases, is a large 
and comfortably-furnished vessel, to which we have given the name of 
Cosmos, as harmonising with the passengers, who have been collected 
from every quarter of the civilised world. Including our sailors and 

man, ten nations were represented, who reverenced five religions 
and spoke fourteen languages. English, German, French, Flemish, Dutch, 
Polish, Spanish, Servian, and Hungarian, could be heard. It was a true 
Babylonian confusion of tongues. The reader will perceive that we had 
established a perfect confraternity of nations, and may feel assured that 
the harmony among us was never once disturbed during the whole long 
voyage. In fact, I may be permitted to doubt whether any other com- 
pany of travellers on the Nile ever showed so much good temper, cheer- 
fulness, and humour, and felt such delight, as did ours on board the Nile 
boat, which, by-the-way, was generally known under the name of La 
Barque de toutes les Nations. Our dahabiyah, one hundred feet long, 
our house, our home, and our country, belongs to Halim Pacha, second 
son of Mehemet Ali, who lets it out, just like any common man, to make 
money of it. It carries two masts, with two large lateen sails; one on 
the fore-deck, the other on the main-deck. We sail, like pirates, under 
every flag; but, unfortunately, not with every wind. Passing vessels are 
saluted with a full salvo. 

One-half of the bark is occupied by the payers,’ the remainder by the 
paid. The forecastle contains the kitchen, as well as an open space before 
the cabin, which again takes up the stern. The beam, running along 
the entire forecastle, serves partly to fasten up the awning, partly to 
hang up various objects. In the bows are piled up spare stores and 
cables, then comes the mast, followed by two baking-stoves, with the 
simplest possible culinary implements. Behind the kitchen stand two 
large jars of biblical form (bardahs) with a thin bottom, through which 
the Nile water filters, and is in that way rendered potable. After passing 
the Abraham’s kamich jars, we come to a small open space with benches, 
chairs, and chests, which bears the proud name of “ Divan,” and in warm 
weather serves as a pleasant lounge for us; here we smoke our chibouke 
at our ease, drink coffee, and enjoy our kaif. Here we chat, read, and 
gaze for hours on the monotonous landscape around us. In this space 
our domestic articles of use are kept in a chest, and our guns with the 
shot-belts are hung up on nails. The floor is covered with planks, which 
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can be removed. Beneath the divan are the sleeping-apartment and 
store-room of the dragoman. There stand orn. ws, filled with 
European potatoes, with cabbages, turnips, onions, apples and oranges, 
butter-casks, wine-bottles, chests of flour. Here, too, are piled up fifteen 
okkas of sugar, ten okkas of tea, large quantities of dates, figs, bananas 
and melons, and, finally, mountains of eggs. 

To the divan is attached the stern quarter of the Cosmos, in which our - 
berths, nine feet in height, are contained. A ladder leads to the upper 
deck, upon which are a few hen-coops, some superfluous Arab bedsteads, 
and the post of the quarrelsome steerer. We also employ this quarter- 
deck for a walk and a place of observation. Here we stand with the 
faithful telescope in our hands, to notice passing ships, and look in vain 
for crocodiles and hyenas. The former are said to lie in clusters on the 
sandy bank, and the others come down from the mountains in the evening 
to quench their thirst in the Nile. But useless was our incessant watch- 
ing, for we never saw a single one of the much-desired brutes. Here, 
too, we generally collect to admire the splendour of the setting sun, and 
to sing our century of ditties. The steerer stands motionless as a statue 
at his great clumsy rudder, and the Arabs collected around him generally 
perform their devotions, which always have a peculiar effect upon us. 

Let us now descend the ladder and enter the cabin of our ark. Through 
a passage only three feet wide, on each side of which are two berths, we 
reach a door hhading into the grand saloon. This serves by day as the 
dining, drawing, and smoking-room of the party, by night as the sleep- 
ing-apartment of the Frenchman and Pole. Along both sides are divans, 
in the centre of the cabin our most useful dining-table, and above it buzz 
countless tormenting insects. Leaving the saloon we pass through another 
passage, and reach the sleeping-quarters of the Belgian and the Austrian 
in the extreme stern of the vessel. Spacious divans offer the two Allied 
Powers sufficient room for a siesta, and invite them to sweet a 
which is not disturbed by aught save the incessantly creaking rudder. 
In this place of rest our powder-magazine is very properly stored, as well 
as the ship-library, in every possible language. My little berth in the 
first passage is six feet long and three broad. It contains my narrow 
bedstead, well provided with blankets, a chair, and my trunk. This is 
my whole furniture, and more would be only troublesome, as may be 
easily comprehended. My bed, which by day is converted into a divan 
by some gay calico being stretched over it, is affixed to the side of the 
vessel, and the five guileien give me every opportunity of inhaling the 
breeze. Above the bed hangs the indispensable musquito-net. 

The contract, which we had formed with the two European dragomans 
at the Consulate, stated that we should have a safe Nile boat for the 
voyage to Assuan and back, with all necessaries and comforts—for 
instance, good beds, furniture, &c., sufficient sailors and servants, and 
naturally with good meals and wine, and that the outlay for these, as well 
as all the requisite payments during the voyage—for guides, horses, 
donkeys, &c.—should be paid by the dragomans. In turn, we agreed to 
pay 40/. apiece for the excursion, of which one-half was payable before 
starting, the other at the termination of the voyage. A French 
artist, who formed the sixth in our band, paid, however, only 20/. 
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—for reasons which I need not go into here. It would appear, then, 
that in drawing up the contract we had displayed all requisite caution, 
and had made ourselves safe in every respect. But, though I feel 
sorry to be compelled to destroy this good opinion of my readers to my 
own disadvantage, still I cannot refrain from confessing to all who may 
feel disposed to follow us, that we, nevertheless, committed four grave 
errors. Firstly, we had forgotten to take the contract itself with us: 
then we had only bargained in it for fifteen days to inspect the monu- 
ments of Upper Egypt, and so the Pyramids of Sapera and Gizah were 
not included by us. Jéem, we had not stipulated for lanterns to be hung 
at the mast-head during the night. Finally, the dragomans, without 
our knowledge, had contracted with the rais by the month, and not for 
the whole voyage, as is strongly recommended. The last oversight, 
consequently, gave us repeated cause for annoyance. 
* The arrangements for a Nile trip depend entirely on the wants and 
wishes of the individual tourist. The stranger either hires a bark him- 
self (from 3000 to 5000 piastres monthly, according to the season), pays 
all his own expenses, and settles with the dragoman monthly, or else, so 
to speak, he boards and lodges with the dragoman, pays him an agreed-on 
sum, and leaves him to discharge all claims; or, lastly, he makes the 
tour from Cairo to Assuan on board the steamer. The latter is of 
course the speediest way of travelling, as the whole voyage, including the 
time for inspecting the antiquities, may be performed in about seventeen 
days (first-class, including attendance, 28/.). There is this additional 
ge, that if you extend your journey to Nubia, you have nothing 
to pay for the bark brought from Cairo, which cannot generally pass the 
cataracts, but lies at anchor till your return; and that, furthermore, 
smaller vessels can be hired at Assuan, in which the excursion to Wady 
Halfa can not only be made, but, if you like, you can return in it to 
Cairo, and devote as much time as you please to the monuments, &e. 
The tour from Assuan to Ipsambul, in Nubia, which can only be made in 
a sailing-vessel, requires, there and back, about fifteen days, but from 
Cairo to Assuan (578 miles) a sailing-vessel generally takes from twenty- 
four to twenty-eight days, or fifty to sixty there and back. It would, 
therefore, be the simplest thing in the world to take advantage of this 
quick and comfortable, as well as cheapest, mode of transport ; and it 
may appear strange that we neither, individually nor collectively, hit upon 
this far from sublime idea. However, the fault did not attach to us, but 
to the circumstance that at least twelve passengers must be collected to 
set the steamer in motion; it does not appear to repay the owner with a 
smaller number. It would, certainly, not be difficult to collect the above 
number, if the days for sailing were appointed ; but till now this has not 
been done, and this isa great fault, from which we unfortunately suffered. 
Strange to say, it is asserted that the government looks coldly on these 
steam-boat excursions. 

In consequence of the above mentioned regulation, the steamer of the 
Transport Company had only made one expedition with a body of Americans 
to Upper Egypt during the past winter. On this steamer—whose starry 
banner, fluttering amicably by the side of the Turkish crescent, gave our 
wise Ignazio an opportunity for remarking that there must be an American 
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prince on board—was an American a who left America on the 15th 
of November, visited England and France, and after skimming through 
Egypt, intended to traverse Syria, Turkey, Greece, ~~ and 
Portugal, and return to New York by the Ist of May. ese hurried 
Yankees, who rush through the quiet East in immense bodies with their 

ahead manner, and hurry up and down the Nile in a hurry, just as 
they do the Hudson and Mississippi, are wondrous beings, gifted with 
the velocity of Atalanta and with the eyes of Argus. In Egypt I 
met Americans who came from Iceland and were going to Nubia, and 
passed others who were purposing to go from Egypt to Sinai, and thence 
via Jerusalem and Constantinople to Russia and Siberia. 

The expenses of a Nile voyage from Cairo to Assuan on board a 
dahabiyah ought not to amount to more than 30/. to 40/. apiece, and 
that, too, living comfortably. Now, although the sum which we six paid, 
amounting to 220/., may appear large, it is not too high for each indi- 
vidual passenger, as we enjoyed many comforts and advantages. If you 
travel alone, you lose not only those numerous comforts society affords, 
but are compelled to make a heavier outlay, though this depends entirely 
on the extent of your requirements. Thus, for instance, four Englishmen 
sailed to Assuan in a new iron yacht, which was built after the pattern of 
the American Club, drawing twenty-eight inches of water, and said to be 
the swiftest boat on the Nile—although we caught her up and passed her. 
This vessel was certainly distinguished by elegance and comfort in all 
the arrangements, but for this they paid 75/. amonth. As they intended 
to proceed to the second cataract, they took with them a small sailing- 
boat, in order to pass the rapids, for which they paid 23/. a month. In 
addition, their stock of provisions had cost them above 100/. This is 
certainly travelling en grand seigneur, but must not serve as a pattern 
for a poor author. 

For literati, or travellers who desire to obtain a nearer acquaintance 
with country and people—for artists, sportsmen, invalids, or those persons 
who wish to pass their winter in a beautiful climate—the voyage in a 
sailing-boat (merkeb), whether a jurm, a hanjah, or a dahabiyah, is 
strongly to be recommended. The magnificent climate and the temples 
are, after all, the principal inducements for travellers to proceed to Upper 
Egypt, and this voyage is consequently the most comfortable and plea- 
sant. Much depends on the practical arrangements; but, whether the 
traveller or the dragoman pay, the stranger must always be prepared for 
cheating—save and excepting that he is conversant with Arabic. If a 
roan hires a boat and buys his own provisions, unacquainted with the 
language of the country, he will be cheated not only by the rais (captain), 
dragoman, and tradesmen, but by the cook, who must necessarily pur- 
chase meat, fowls, milk, eggs, &c., in the villages near the Nile. A great 
portion of the provisions—for instance, meat, milk, &c.—cannot be taken 
on board at Cairo, for they will not keep, and the greater part can be bought 
cheaper on the Nile. But if the size of the vessel allows a cow, sheep, 
poultry, calves, and pigs, to be taken alive, that alters matters. It is also 
advisable to take a few donkeys on board, as they are excessively useful 
in making excursions into the neighbourhood. I fancy, too, that a camel 
journey to Nubia, along the Nile, would not be uninteresting, and would 
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furnish better opportunities of becoming acquainted with country and 
people than through a voyage on the river, during which excursions can 
only be short and insignificant, as they depend more or less on the cook, 
the wind, and the temper of the rais and dragoman. If you want to 
make the tour quickly in a sailing-vessel, and do not care for expense, it 
is best to hire a double crew, so that they can pull or haul day and night, 
when there is a calm or contrary wind. 

The dragoman is the traveller’s factotum. He has to attend to a 
thing which is requisite for maintenance and comfort; all that is left the 
traveller to do is to enjoy and praise, or, if he is —_ to abuse him. 
While, then, the master’s principal exertions are confined to keeping up 
his good temper and amusing himself as much as possible, the dragoman, 
the vetturino of Egypt, has a far more fatiguing task. Still he is much 
too sensible a man not to demand an adequate reward for his services. 
His principal advantage is, that he buys the most of the provisions in the 
Nile villages, as things are much cheaper there than at Cairo, where 100 
eggs cost 18 piastres, lambs cannot be bought under 10 to 20 piastres, 
and soon. Fowls and mutton can be procured everywhere ; but beef, 
pork, and veal very rarely, as the fat cattle are generally sent to Cairo, 
and the calves are often taken from the fellahs by the Pachas, in lieu of 
the tax they have to pay. Pork is a horror to the Arabs, and is severely 
prohibited: the pig, which, according to Herodotus, was considered 
unclean by the ancient Egyptians, is regarded with disgust, and in this 
the Mosaic and the Muhammadan religions perfectly agree. 

It is general in the East that even the slightest service is only effected 
with a considerable expenditure of words, and such is the case with the 
dragomans. The more he is called upon to act, the more he growls, 
abuses, quarrels, and argues with his companions or the Arabs, and 
makes himself in such cases remarkably unpleasant. It certainly seems 
as if this were some justification for classifying this “inevitable” as the 
third of Egyptian nuisances, after the plague and the dogs. I know no 
reason why | should oppose this assuredly well-merited reputation, or 
make myself champion of our two guides. 

The ret is Domenico Chiesa; but in spite of his clerical name, he is 
an Atheist of the first magnitude. He hates the Pope like the plague ; 
his foot never steps into a church ; and he calls himself the first devil in 
the world. He is the thundering Zeus on board; and by his incom- 
parable abuse, which is proverbial through the entire East, as well as by 
his passionate nature, domineers utterly over the second dragoman, who 
is of a more quiet temperament. He frequently quarrels with him, but 
always remains the victor. He makes a tremendous row, is given to 
drinking, and entertains the pleasing delusion that he is master of the 
vessel. He is of a boisterous and treacherous character, but active, 
energetic, and witty. As one of the oldest dragomans in Egypt (he . 
states he has sailed up the Nile fifty times) he possesses a considerable 
amount of experience, and is a famous hand at managing the Arabs, 
Domenico is a native of Genoa, but is generally known in Egypt (the 
Lord knows why) as the Triestine. He has been a great traveller in 
America, Africa, and India, and has been of various professions ; lately 
he was a horse-breaker, and then appeared on the Cairo stage as Amoroso. 
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He wears the Arab dress, and speaks several languages fluently ; his 
tongue can be compared with the incessantly rolling wheel of the sub- 
terraneous Ixion. As we said, he is not afraid of any work : he is in- 
dustrious, and serves admirably at table. He is particular about getting 
up a good dinner, possesses a certain point d’honneur in this respect, and 
displays at times a considerable degree of good-humour, which is often a 
quality of violent tempers. His arms are tattooed according to the rules 
of high art. 

Our second dragoman, Ignazio, is a cunning, lary, but, as far as his 
laziness permits, excessively obliging man, especially whenever he can 
derive any benefit for himself. He is a German or Hungarian by birth, 
and of Old Testament descent. His actual office is that of cashier and 
book-keeper, but at the same time he serves as the constant target for 
Domenico’s ill-humour or fearful abuse. Through the eternal insults of 
his colleague, his naturally timid character has been still more developed, 
and he frequently sits mournfully on his bread-chest, like a second 
Marius. His knowledge of languages is varied, for he speaks eleven, 
without, however, being able to-write one of them. As interpreter he is 
clever and useful. His knowledge of business, though, is still in an 
embryonic state. As the much-travelled Ignazio hears us continually 
speaking of the Nile voyager, Herodotus, he asserts—in order to give 
himself no dementi as dragoman—that he saw Herodotus sailing last year 
to Assuan under a Greek flag. Ignazio, animated by no spirit of con- 
tradiction, walks glibly on the flowery path of flattery, and his character, 
consequently, quite depends on circumstances, like the colour of the 
chameleon from surrounding objects. As the latter, according to the 
fable, is said to assume the seven colours of the rainbow, so Ignazio does 
not feel the least shame about changing his views and sentiments just as 
frequently, and so he sails with every wind. 

Both dragomans, who, if different in character, résemble each other in 
lying and cheating, like one egg to another, have a servant, one Lorenzo, 
formerly a dragoman; and they could not have selected a more unsuitable 
one. He is certainly the most cautious, sensible, and polite of them all, 
but sickly, dirty, slow, and short-sighted. He is an Italian, and Dome- 
nico loves him like a son. As a countryman, he enjoys his entire pro- 
tection, and appears to have joined our Argonautic expedition more from 
friendship, or compassion. Lorenzo is an excellent Arabic scholar. 

Our cook, Franz Ratzeldorfer, from Passau, is a young Benedick, 
and while floating on the Nile is expecting an increase, or, speaking more 
by the card, a commencement of a family. He is, consequently, longing 
to be back at Cairo with his young wife, a Viennese, the more so as he 
finds no pleasure in the excursion, owing to disputes with the dragomans. 
Franz, or, as he prefers to call himself, Franzl, has been in America—that 
is, only for a few days in New York—and was recently in the service of 
the English Consul at Cairo. As persons during a Nile voyage dis- 
pense with beef, veal, and pork, and the cook is obliged to regale the 
passengers with mutton and chicken, in every possible shape ; as, further, 
milk keeps no length of time, and buffalo-butter can only be obtained 
with difficulty in the Nile villages, it may be easily imagined that our 
Franzl has to keep his five senses in control, more especially as he is not 
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engaged by us, but by the dragomans. His position became the more 
diffcalt, Pd andi? contract, he was bound to provide daily three 
dishes at breakfast and five at dinner (de gustibus, &c.), and there were 
gourmets among us whose appetites had been ruined by Parisian fare. 
The more Franzl did his duty, the more did the dragomans abuse him 
in secret: that he was a spendthrift, used pyramids of butter, and so on, 
Ratzeldorfer, of Passau, however, asserts authority, and does not allow 
our table to grow worse, for which he is the protégé of us all. 

Our cook labours diligently in his little atelier, and very cleverly, con- 
sidering his scanty resources. The kitchen, with its four small casse- 
roles, is covered by a wooden canopy lined within with tin, and from 
behind looms like the prompter’s box at the Italian Opera. The space 
between it and the chopping, cutting, and cooking-table is uncovered, 
which the lovely climate of Egypt permits without danger. The char- 
coal and wood are kept in an underground store. Above his atelier 
there is no awning; sun and fire beams are, consequently, concentrated 
here more than anywhere else. Besides, the sailors, when they work at 
the oars or poles, restrict the space still more. In the evening—because 
the steerer cannot endure the reflexion of the flame—he is even com- 
pelled to work behind the scenes—that is, to hang a veil, like that of 
Sais, before his hearth. As his position is thus rendered far from en- 
viable, I consider it the more my duty to give “our dear Franzl” hereby 
the testimony that he is an active and industrious fellow. Honour to 
whom honour is due; without the Passauan Ratzeldorfer no Nile voyage— 
he was the animating and refreshing soul of the Cosmos. This was the 
unanimous verdict of all the great and small Powers on board. 

The natural talents of our cook were still more characterised by a 
peculiar feeling for active eloquence, More especially he loved to treat 
the Egyptian soldiers with boxes on the ear, which naturally led to great 
disputes. Not the less was his delight in thrashing the sailors, and—had 
he possessed the figure and strength of a Gargantua—he would at times 
have yielded to the united energies of his Muhammadan foes, if we had not 
interfered. This love of action caused Domenico to bring forward the 
clever hypothesis that Franzl must indubitably be descended from a 
Passau wood-dealer, because he had such a special inclination for club- 
law. The said Domenico also asserted that the cook had indulged in 
sarcastic remarks about the religion of the Arabs, which he, however, 
rejected as perfidious calumnies. Franzl, at any rate, calls Egypt a 
sakrish bad country, and longs to be back in Europe. His knowledge of 
Oriental languages is not extensive, and his whole Arabic conversation is 
restricted to the words ‘‘ schuf, musch, mafisch,” which often makes us 
laugh. He speaks Italian and French with considerable fluency. 
Finally, I may mention his two cardinal virtues—cleanliness and polite- 
ness. In addition, he is clever in washing, ironing, and sewing. He 
x “ain hair-cutting and dressing. This talent is silently de- 
veloped. 

Our twelve sailors are all athletic fellows, who would furnish models 
for our artists. They are always jolly and good-humoured, eat mode- 
rately, and sleep on the forecastle. They can work marvellously; and I 
have frequently remarked that they only rested half an hour in nine 
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hours, to eat and smoke a pipe. When they row diligently, they throw 
off one article of clothing after the other, rise together, and cleave the 
waters with two violent tugs, and then fall back together. Their food 
generally consists of boiled beans or or of rice (pillaf), but rarely 
of meat. The latter is too dear for the poor Arabs, and is only eaten by 
the rich ones of the country. The moderation of our sailors, who perform 
a heavy task without a word of complaint, forms a great contrast to our 
Lucullian repasts, which is not exactly flattering for ourselves. I now 
can comprehend the description given by Burckhardt, that his compani 
walked twenty-five miles a day on a pound and a half of ee Our 
sailors, who have neither wine nor other spirituous liquors, are badly 
pei, for they receive per month only 40 piastres, and yet they are the 

t off of all the Egyptians, and pay, if I am not mistaken, the smallest 
tax. The rais receives monthly 60 piastres. When we come near a 
clover-field, our Arabs rush on shore and bring back great armsful of 
clover, which they devour raw, like cattle. Even our quiet, rais eats 
the green meat jollily, like a buffalo. Besides, our sailors liked to make 
a dead-set on sugar-cane. They are distinguished by all sorts of well- 
known names, and you might fancy yourself among Turkish Pachas and 
Vizirs when you hear the haughty names of Muhammad, Mustapha, 
Hassan, &c. We often called them during our excursion rogues and 
vagabonds; had continual disputes with them, and at times were prepared 
for extremities ; and yet, generally, I must allow, that the sailors did 
their duty, but not so the rais and steerer, who were both treacherous 
scoundrels, and never neglected an opportunity to run on a sandbank in 
order to lengthen the journey. Their knowledge of these was most com- 
prehensive. And I may confidently assert that we performed the greater 
part of our Nile voyage on land, as I am sure very few of these Scyllas 
were passed by them. I am the more justified in making this remark, 
as our sailors frequently dragged the vessel, and we walked along the 
bank during the process. Our captain had the extraordinary passion of 
gaily spending his — on a sandbank ; every evening we sat “ fast 
in prison-walls of earth.” 

Such is a description of our Nile boat ; and it is possible that we may, 
hereafter, indulge our readers—if they are not already weary of us— 
with an account of our trip up the river. 
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Wuat a magic there is in the very touch of genius; how the outlines 
of Retchz, mere scratches as they are, embody and give life to the con- 
ceptions of his Goethe, or our own Shakspeare—how the few finishing 
serapings of the sculptor’s chisel convert the rough-chipped block of his 
workman into the all but breathing statue of the gallery; to take a 
modern instance, how the graphic burin of Richard Doyle, as it eats 
into the copper, contrives to tell the character, before Thackeray can tell 
the story; or, to go back to the days of old and our subject together (for 
genius is of all time), how Virgil in one short sentence has contrived to 
leave a word-picture of hoary Poestum familiar to us all, while more 
laboured encomiums are forgotten; to this hour his 


Biferi rosaria Peesti 


puts before us, at a glance, a sunny ever-blooming landscape, fresh in its 
illusion, after two thousand years; while the more elaborate notices 
of Propertius or Claudian are unthought of, or else known but to the 
prying scholar, whose pride it is to recal what no one else thinks worth 
remembering. The hemistich of Virgil has passed into a proverb for 
luxuriant loveliness, though the original has become a ‘“ myth,” if 
indeed it ever had other existence than in that power of the poet’s brain 
which can 
Give to airy nothin: 
A local habitation all's name. 


The flowers of Pastum are now “nowhere ;” and notwithstanding the 
enthusiasm of Eustace, I doubt if the whole circuit of its walls can at 
this day produce anything richer or sweeter than a dog-rose! It was 
budding spring-time when we paid our visit, but, like Forsyth, “ we 
found no descendants of the celebrated roses extant,” though in the Vir- 
gilian “ hortus siccus” they flourish still in all the freshness of an enduring 
spring. 

Pithe excursion to Poestum is, in all senses, the most serious adven- 
ture to which the environs of Naples invite the tourist, and this, 
whether we consider the' time, the distance, the dangers of the road 
thither, or of the plague-den itself when you are arrived there. Three 
days are required for the adventure : one to be passed in a journey of fifty 
or sixty miles (as you may have rested at La Cava or Salerno the night 
before), through a country infamous alike for bad air and evil-doers, and, 
when come to the pestilential swamp, you are warned against passing 
more than a few hours there ;—nor is this a warning merely “in ¢er- 
rorem,” for while at Naples we shared, in our measure, in the public 
sympathy which was largely engaged in the case of a fair young English 
girl of high birth, struck down in the pride of life, and wasting to death 
in a low fever, traced to a six hours’ exposure in the hot sun and mal- 
aria of Pestum— 
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Where, whom the robber spares, a deadlier foe 

Strikes at unseen—and at a time when jo 

Opens the heart, when summer skies are Tie 

And the clear air is soft and delicate ; 

*Tis then the demon works—then with that air 

The thoughtless wretch drinks in a subtle poison, 

Lulling to sleep—and, when he sleeps, he dies. 
at Pestum, 


Nor had that horror yet subsided which was felt at the savage mur- 
der of the young Englishman and his beautiful wife, butchered at 
noonday, while crossing the Calabrian wastes through which the road 
between Salerno and Peestum lies. In all these circumstances, and con- 
sidering that these wonderful ruins were rather for antiquaries than 
young ladies, I left mine to keep garrison, and recover the fatigue of our 
“done Vesuvius,” while my friend Captain M and myself took train 
to Nocera, and thence proceeded to sleep at Salerno, in order to leave for 
Peestum early next morning. 

How absurdly unlike will our anticipations of people and places we 
have never seen, sometimes prove on the view. I had somehow imagined 
to myself that we were to come upon the Pcestum temples, in the heart 
of “spelunk woods,” hiding and enshrining the ruins in a dense, rank 
vegetable enclosure. There is some “tale of wonder” about Poestum 
having been lost and forgotten for centuries, until a painter, seeking, 
in the daring of art, subjects for his pencil in the wilderness, stumbled 
on them in the forest, and brought them to light again. No such thing; 
this is all nonsense. You scarcely clear the precincts of Salerno when 
these monuments of an extinct people are seen “looming vast in the 
distance,” on the horizon line towards the sea; there are some undula- 
tions of ground, and some copse woods do grow thickly in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Poestum; but to any and all, save those slow and stupid 
ones who, having eyes, have no corresponding observation, the majestic 
ruins rise with a dignity which will not be hid, and stand out telling of 
a duration for which history has no measure, and concerning which it 
can offer but a vague conjecture. When the first imperial Cesar visited 
these monuments, standing then, as they stand now, in their “ruinous 
perfection,” he was doubtless told by his “Cicerone” of “ Dorians”— 
Sybarites”—“ Luceni”— people and languages which had rolled sueces- 
sively away, and left these monuments unaffected by their decadence ; 
then followed the Saracen and the Norman marauders, whose rapine 
spared nothing it could reach, but these also left the wonderful erections 
intact; and now come we, “ Britannos toto divisos orbe,” to wonder, in 
our turn, over the relics of bygone races, and to offer our hint, as 
probable as the guess of any else, that they may belong to an era when 
“there were giants upon the earth’””—“ men of renown.” 

With a carriage, to leave Salerno at early dawn, we engaged a small 
basket from which to refresh the outward man with “ creature comforts,” 
after taste and wonder should have fed to the full on “The Stones of 
Peestum.” (Why has not Ruskin been there?) Of this last precaution 
we should never have thought, if, in reply to a careless suggestive ques- 
tion as to the “kind of pranzo we might expect at Poestum ?” our host 
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had not muttered something, with a shrug, which called forth an up- 
roarious laugh from the ‘militia of the inn, and a “ Che dice!” from us, 
ending in an explanation, that “we might kill a buffalo, and eat 
him!” but that this was the only chance for dinner or supper which 
Peestum afforded. Whereupon we forthwith armed ourselves with a 
supply of cold fowls and “‘ Capri wine,” and so escaped being reduced to 
a buffalo hunt. But, that deceitful Eustace !—what coudd he mean by 
talking of “ the Bishop’s villa”—its “ plentiful repast,” “ excellent wines,” 
* beds and rooms all good ;” his whole report giving that impression of 
an hospitable, companionable, wholesome ! neighbourhood, which we in 
fact found “a delusion, a mockery, and a snare,” escaped by us thus 
accidentally? Could it be that Eustace meant to seduce his heretic 
readers and admirers (of whom I avow myself one) into a situation where 
their alternative from dying of hunger was to engage in “ buffalo hunt- 
ing,” sure to end in malaria illness, which is the Italian rendering of the 
“jungle fever” of India? could this be “ Eustace’s,” the tolerant, 
truly Catholic Eustace’s, object in his deceptious description of what 
might be expected at Poestum? No! Let us do justice to one who 
would not, I believe, intentionally deceive. My conjecture is, that the 
“ Bishop of Poestum,” who, “ with his Chapter,” had long ago emigrated 
to “‘ Novo,” did then keep up a show of residence in his pestilential See, 
from which he has long since prudently desisted ; and, upon looking closer 
to Eustace’s narrative, we find that, though with his company he drove 
over the “smooth turf” to “the bishop’s palace,” and though the 
obliging Bishop sent an “ obliging chaplain to do the honours and make 
them comfortable !” yet that his Lordship took very good care never to 
sleep there himself !* and that, in fact, in mere Christian charity and 
benevolent discourtesy, he “turned them out the very next day!” The 
“villa” or “palace” (as you will) is now dismantled—abandoned to 
those “evil spirits of the air’ who generate and disport themselves in 
“ malaria ;” none sleep or stay in Poestum, save officials at the post- 
houses, and one or two herdsmen, who lodge in the towers which dot 
the yet standing walls at intervals, and whose wretched families serve 
as ‘“‘ morbid anatomy specimens” to warn against the rashness of abiding 
under malaria influence. Poestum is now as truly a diocese—“ in par- 
tibus infidelium”—as if it were yet occupied by the heathen and uncon- 
verted Dorians. 

It may seem, as doubtless it is, presumptuous for one who is neither 
scientific nor professional, to offer a conjecture respecting that deadly and 
subtle agent, which seems to baffle the keenest examination as to its 
origin, its qualities, its mode of acting, of travelling, and, what is of 
more importance, whether anything, and what, can be done for its arrest 


* The Pestum bishop’s hospitality in lodging and entertaining Eustace and 
his company in a locality which he had abandoned himself, reminds me of an- 
epigram, inspired by the spirit of Pasquin, as I stood looking at the range of 
“The Lateran Palace,” deserted by the Popes because of malaria, to be devoted as 
an hospital to the use of—the poor ! 


What curious presents some folks give— 
Malaria won’t let Pontiffs lie here; 
Though healthy Popes can’t safely live, 
Sick beggars are “ quite safe” to—die here.—R. 
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or prevention. On but one of these points, and that the last, will I 
pretend or presume to offer my crude opinion; but one at least of its 
generating causes seems to me to lie so patent to current observation, 
that I must think its effect unsuspected, or else, even in nerveless and 
purposeless Italy, it would seem that some combined exertion would have 
been made towards its removal. 

Casting an eye on the map of Italy, from the “ Maremma” of Tuscany 
—by “Ostia”—along the extent of the “Pontine Marshes,” then 
(leaving the volcanic region of Naples in, as it were, a parenthesis) down 
the shore of Calabria, the sea seems to be constantly raising upon the 
land a fringe of débris, which forms (every year the more strongly) a 
breakwater, keeping in the outfall drainage waters of the interior ; 
within this long line of coast flow at intervals, through long diluvial 
plains, sluggish rivers, which would give at best, and with all the aids 
and appliances of science and labour to help them, but tolerable out- 
fall for the waters of the regions they flow through. But now, as they 
loiter on their way—‘“ melancholy—slow”—“ cribbed, cabined,” impeded 
by an antagonist and unchecked natural action, with no industrial spur 
to their own activity, their drainage is immeasurably insufficient ; hence 
a vast “yr of stagnating water is retained and diffused through the 
interior of the country, forming extensive swamps, where, under the 
powerful influence of a southern sun, rank, noxious vegetation springs 
up, in process of time its fibres decompose, its gases exhale! here we 
stop,—and leave it to the chemist to examine how these act in, with, 
or upon the atmosphere ; how the miasmata, which render vital air lethal, 
act, or are borne, whether chemically or mechanically, we know not—we 
pretend not to decide—but here is, we presume to suggest, a natural 
cause for a curse, said to be annually extending its invasions over the 
fair land of Italy—mastering, as we are told, “ Rione” after “ Rione” 
of Imperial Rome itself. Some Popes, with vigorous will, and better 
intention than knowledge, have attempted, within their own estates of 
the Church, to grapple with the withering evil; but still it eludes and 
advances upon them, ejects them from their palaces, and renders a “bold 
— a country’s pride,” an impossibility. If this destroyer can be 
grappled or dealt with, it must, I believe, be under the conditions and penal- 
ties of the primeval curse, and in the “ sweat of the brows” of better nerved 
and more energetic men than the Popedom, or any other power in “sad 
and sunken Italy,” is likely to command for its purposes. I deliberately 
affirm that a few regiments of “navvies” (with something of the spirit 
and steadiness of those ‘“ Saxons” who lately left the English shores to 
carry a railway up the heights of Sebastopol !), devoted under scientific 
direction to open up the outfall drainage on the west coast of Italy, 
would do more to remedy the malaria curse, whatever its nature may be, 
than all that has hitherto been wasted in desultory and ill-directed 
attempts to effect this object. 

Leaving Salerno at early dawn, we drove through a suburb which 
skirts its bay; and here I saw at every side of me one of the things 
which we must come to Italy to see—I mean the solution, or, at least, 
the explanation, of those fables of ancient mythology which have engaged 
our schoolboy wonder. Who has not read of “The Gardens of the 
Hesperides ?”—we were driving through them! Of their golden fruit ?— 
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it was hanging all round us! Of their guardian dragon ?—he was roar- 
ing and hissing as we passed. Yes! here were the very gardens bloom- 
ing as they bloomed thousands of years since, and within hung the very 
golden fruit, glittering in the morning sun, from trees bowed beneath the 
weight of deep yellow oranges, rich and tempting to look at, but better 
I fear to view than to taste, for the Calabrian orange does not rate 
highly in the estimate of commerce. And there was the very dragon 
roaring and keeping watch as of old—for nothing is more easy to con- 
ceive, than that in the twilight of enterprise and knowledge, the mariner, 
coasting along the Syren-haunted—rock-girdled coast, and as yet un- 
learned in the art of landing through the surf, as in the axiom that “ all 
is not gold that glitters !” should have carried home marvellous tales of 
the riches to be had for gathering, if the dragons of the deep, which 
reared their crests, and yawned and foamed and hissed along the sound- 
ing shore—could be charmed to sleep. As little doubt is there that the 
Hercules of this Fable must have been some venturous fellow, who, 
donning a shooting-jacket of many pockets (history calls it Zionskin, but 
this must have been a mistake for “ bearskin” cloth), and taking advan- 
tage of a calm day—wind off shore, or a lull in the swell—dashed through 
the surf, made a foray on the golden fruit, and was off again with his 
pockets well filled with oranges, wherewith to astonish his companions on 
board, and “the natives at home.” Such are the shrunken dimensions 
and prosaic reality to which the glowing pictures of fabulous history re- 
duce themselves, when viewed in the noonday light of modern observa- 
tion and knowledge. ‘Thus seen, Avernus is a mere voleanic hole—the 
monster Scylla with its raging jaws, but the bugbear of some “ fresh- 
water sailor,” foolishly caught in the Strait of Messina at “ half-tide of 
ebb ;” and Charybdis, on the other side, “no better or no worse ;” and 
the golden gardens of the ancients dissolve into groves of “ chany 
oranges,” even as the gold and silver chariot of Prince Charming in the 
pantomime turns into tinsel and foil when we get a peep thereat in the 
disenchanting light of a morning rehearsal. 

Two roads lead from Salerno to Peestum: one for the very cautious, 
who dread either bad air and banditti, skirts the mountains, and passes 
through the villages and towns built above the level at which the malarta 
is said to become innoxious ; another leads more directly over the plains ; 
and hearing that it was in good travelling order, and being quite equal, 
both for self and companion, to sing the “ cantabit vacuus” of Juvenal, 
we determined to adventure it, and made our journey in perfect safety, 
without an incident save that of passing the ‘ Salaris’” by a ferry-boat 
as primitive as that which conveyed Charon’s shady freights over the 
Styx. As we crossed the river we saw everywhere traces of that natural 
process still going on, which thousands of years since had been the subject 
of Pliny’s observation, and thousands of years before had furnished from 
* wood, hay, stubble,” the material for the giant edifices of Peestum; ‘‘ vir- © 
gulta et folia in Silaro immersa lapidescunt” is the statement of the 
naturalist ; and the twigs and grass which once fringed the banks of the 
Salaris are now traceable in the monster columns of the adjacent temples, 
as distinct and preserved as if petrified but yesterday. Eustace, who had 
lived and observed before the era of the “ ologies,” was evidently no geolo- 
gist! His remark upon the material of these surprising structures is merely 
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that “they are all built of a porous stone, of a light, or rather yellow-grey, 
in many places perforated and worn away.” And he elsewhere repeats . 
the strange suggestion of Wilkins, who, “in conjunction with other tra- 
vellers, supposes the pillars of Poestum to be covered with a sort of 
plaster or stucco, which, by its long duration, seems to have acquired 
the hardness, consistency, and certainly has the appearance, of the stone 
mentioned.” This is all pure absurdity. Wilkins may have been an 
exact measurer of dimensions and pom plans, but he could not have 
been an acute observer of geological phenomena if he made such a sup- 
position as to the pillars of Poestum. Forsyth, with closer observation, 
“ distinguished the petrified tubes of roots and plants in every column.” 
The truth is, that the Travestine stands this day as it was erected, porous 
and cork-like to look at, and yet in reality imperishable; and what 
Eustace mistook for weather-wear, is but the original composition of this 
stone, the quality of which very probably determined the order of archi- 
tecture used in the construction of these edifices. Whether the builders 
were sufficiently advanced in architectural knowledge to be able to select 
the severe simplicity of the Doric in preference to other more ornamental 
orders, is matter of doubt; yet their choice must at all events have been 
limited, inasmuch as it would have been difficult to have executed any 
of the niceties of more elaborate orders in the coarse material they had 
to work with. Forsyth’s remark is obviously just, that Phidias, having 
the Pentelic quarries at his command, could select and execute a temple 
in the more refined and elegant orders of architecture, when remote 
colonists, with coarser materials, were of necessity confined to more 
simple structures and a ruder plan. But more of this hereafter. 
Crossing the undulating plains which separate Salerno from the ruins, 
I became sensible of a singular impression, which I shall endeavour to 
explain in order to enable my readers to consider whether they may not 
sometimes have experienced the like. The feeling I allude to is that 
which, in passing through a perfectly new scene, affects us with remem- 
brances as of some former state of existence, and renders objects which 
we know we have never before looked on with our bodily organs, as little 
strange to us as the environs, or familiar faces, of our own home. Lying 
back in a half dreamy state in the carriage, as we traversed a plain 
dotted with herds of buffaloes and goats, and occasionally sinking into 
deep dells fringed with broom and gorse in young flower, it suddenly 
oceurred to me that I had seen all this before! And when a train of 
mules, whose tinkling bells I heard before they appeared, slowly emerged 
from one of these dells, and a brown-coated, bare-headed friar riding 
towards his convent, perched on a neighbouring eminence, slowly dis- 
appeared into another, though the whole was new to my visual organs, 
as it was picturesque and foreign, yet I felt as familiar with the scene 
and landscape as if it was one I had been accustomed to look upon 
every day of my life. The first time I experienced this sense of fami- 
liarity with strange things was on my first visit from the Emerald Isle to 
England. In the good old coaching days—now gone for ever—a traveller 
had time to look about him, and I well remember that every old tumble- 
down barn—every farm-yard with its horse-pool and trough—the carter’s 
boys, “ driving their team afield”—all, all seemed like old friends to me, a 
total stranger. This was very perplexing for awhile, and induced a half- 
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asleep, half-awake kind of consciousness which I could not analyse, until 
at last it occurred to me that it was caused by the eee magic of 
Gainsborough’s pencil, which has transferred the farm-yard life of Eng- 
land, first to his pictures, thence to prints, and thence to the minds of all 
who have once looked on his truthful representations. It was in a similar 
feeling that I now looked on this Calabrian landscape, but from what 
original it had painted itself upon my mind’s eye I could not for a long 
time recollect, but at last I found it in the following word-picture from 
the ‘ Painter's Adventure,” in the “Traveller’s Tales” of Washington 
Irving : 

“It was now about noon, and everything had sunk into repose, like 
the bandit that lay sleeping before me. The noontide stillness that 
reigned over these mountains, the vast landscape below, gleaming with 
distant towns, and dotted with various habitations and signs of life, yet 
all so silent, had a powerful effect upon my mind. The intermediate 
valleys, too, which lie among the mountains, have a peculiar air of soli- 
tude. Few sounds are heard at mid-day to break the quiet of the scene. 
Sometimes the whistle of a solitary muleteer, lagging with his lazy 
animal along the road which winds through the centre of the valley ; 
sometimes the faint piping of a shepherd’s reed from the side of the 
mountain, or sometimes the bell of an ass slowly pacing along, followed 
by a monk with bare feet, and bare, shining head, and carrying pro- 
visions to his convent.” 

The whole picture of “still life’ drawn in the foregoing passage 
might probably be stereotyped for many an Italian landscape, but it 
could not have been more exact or recognisable (especially that portion 
in ztalics) if it had been written expressly for the mid-way and mid-day 
scene of our journey from Salerno to Poestum. 

But pass we now into Pestum. The high road through Calabria 
southwards enters by one gate of the deserted city and passes out b 
another. We call it city by courtesy, for no trace of man or man’s 
habitation remains save the three great temples (and these seem rather 
made for and by an extinct giant race than the men of our degenerate 
days). The circuit of the walls is still complete, studded at regular in- 
tervals with watch-towers, in which the herdsmen, who now guard the 
place, nestle and pine with their livid plague-stricken families; but the 
whole looks more like those ancient “ deer-parks” on which one sometimes 
stumbles in travel, where the enclosure remains, though the disparked 
land has been consigned to the grazier, and the family to whose estate it 
was a feudal appendage is blotted out for ever. 

Leaving our carriage at the “ Osteria” by the gateway, we walked 
slowly towards the huge monuments which rose grim and lone in the 
midst of the desolation. Unless you have the misfortune to time your 
visit so as to be “‘ pestered by some of the popinjays” of travel, there is’ 
nothing to disturb the “sever redigio loci,” and my friend and I agreed 
to take our separate routes of observation, and to meet and “report 
— in the portico of what (eschewing the historic doubts of cavil- 
ers) we shall call the “Temple of Neptune,” or centre building of 
the three. I shall omit (I hope to the satisfaction of my readers) all 
attempt to expatiate upon the architectural beauties or defects of these 
great structures ; those learned or curious in the matter may have recourse 
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to the condensed learning of Forsyth, although to read him intelligently 
requires some previous search into Vitruvius, as to the distinction between 
the “‘Perepteral” and the “ Dypteral” order of temples—the proportions 
between the “ pyenostyle” and the other species of “‘intercolumniations”— 
the differences between Grecian and Latin Doric. I trust the generality of 
my readers will be satisfied by my disposing of this branch of the subject 
in the brief petition of Tristram Shandy, “Of all the cants in this 
canting world, defend me from the cant of criticism ;” and I proceed to 
offer a few remarks upon the general effect of these buildings on an ad- 
miring but unscientific spectator. 

Whether through ignorance or intention, each and all of those build- 
ings seem to have attained effect, and probably duration, by a disregard 
of the exactness of Vitruvius’s rules; neither in number, position, nor 
proportion, do their pillars conform to his standards of perfect art. These 
departures from rigid rule, though slight, are certainly not the result of 
ignorance, or accident, for it is confessedly this very violation of rule which 
confers upon these remarkable temples the characters of grandeur, extent, 
and durability, which impress the beholder with awe, and invest them with 
an air of antiquity, reaching into the ages of fable. Disregarding all rule, 
the columns are so arranged relatively to each other that, from whatever 
point of view we approach them (except the front), they present the 
appearance of a seried grove of pillars, which deceive and defy calculation 
as to their number; and, if approached in front, the beholder is, as it 
were, compelled to moderate his pace to that of a solemn procession 
as he advances towards those massive columns, which, if thicker than 
they should be according to line plummet and established proportions, 
seem only adequate to bear up that ponderous entablature and those 
enormous architraves which we feel would have crushed substructures of 
finer proportions long ages since. 

I ranged the three buildings with my eye as accurately as I could, and, 
with a slight divergence in that nearest the gate, their fronts lie so 
completely in the same plane that we may conclude they all formed part 
of one uniform architectural design ; and between the first and second 
temples are some bramble-covered ruins, forming probably parts of the 
same plan, to which fancy or conjecture has given names; but with- 
out excavation neither shape nor design can be determined with any 
accuracy. Mr. Eustace has noticed the “substructures” upon whic 
these temples stand, as well introduced to give due elevation and relief 
to the masses above them; but he does not notice how much of the 
effect must be lost by the accumulation of soil, which through ages has 
been bringing down the temples to the level of the turf. I never saw in 
that land of excavations, Italy, a place where a little outlay in removing 
the débris of ages would be likely to be more richly rewarded than at 
Peestum. I once stood by in the Roman Forum when some labourers, 
set to work by Prince Torlonia, came to the area of an old Roman court- 
house, and there, graved upon the flagging, they disclosed to us the traces 
of the children’s games of eighteen hundred years since scraped upon 
the stone, and not dissimilar to our own school-game of “ Fox and 
Geese !’’ This was an interesting discovery to be eye-witness to, made, 
as it was, at the expense of excavating tons and yards deep of overlying 
rubbish ; but what is it in comparison to the possibility that, after work- 
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ing down a few feet in the area before the Poestum temples, we might 
come on traces of, how the Dorian children played marbles! or in what 
games little Sybarite scamps had idled away their time while loi- 
tering from school in the market-place, at a period beyond the historic 
era! 

Since the days of Eustace and Forsyth, a very little trouble has un- 
covered vestiges, proving demonstratively the truth of the assertion that, 
when Rome and her colonies were young, these giant structures were 
hoar and obsolete. Somewhat to the south-east of the temples, little 
more labour than sufficed to remove the turf has given to light the line 
of an ancient Roman street and its house-floors, executed in rude mosaic, 
after the fashion of the villas of Pompeii; the workmanship and designs 
are alike rude, and, however they might interest one elsewhere, me- 
thought, under the shadows of the sublime edifices near, they seemed 
poor and mean; but the clearest proof that these remains were the work 
of some insensate and degenerate moderns is, that the line of street is 
laid down without any regard, or, one might say, deference, to the noble 
models before them ; prolonged in the direction of the ancient edifices, the 
line of the street would cut the temple of Neptune at an acute angle! 
And the Roman colonists of Poestum would seem to have had no more 
sense of the grandeur of the monuments under which they “ squatted,” 
than the nomadic Arab feels for the ruins of “ 'Tadmor in the wilder- 
ness.” To any one possessed of an “eye that could heed,” the laying 
down of the Roman street athwart the front of the adjacent temples 
must have the same disagreeable effect as a picture hanging awry upon a 
wall! 

As toany speculations on the uses of the Poestum temples, they seem 
all vague conjecture. The first nearest the gate is called the Temple of 
Ceres; the next grandest and best preserved, that of Neptune, as the 
presiding deity of ancient Possidonia; while the last and largest, per- 
plexing as it is from a construction different from any known remains of 
antiquity, namely, a central row of pillars, dividing it down its length, 
has been variously called a “ Hall of Justice,” an “ Exchange!” and a 
dedicated to ¢wo divinities, ‘names unknown!” No one 
speculation has more basis in recorded history than the other, while the 
building itself stands as a huge puzzle for posterity, possibly to be un- 
derstood or explained hereafter, if ever an energy, not native, shall come 
to be infused into the operations of the Neapolitan government and 
the men of ‘sad and sunken Italy” over whom it rules. 

One present puzzle, sufficient for the day and for me, lies within the 
area of the Basilica (so to call it). The interior row of pillars is imper- 
fect ; two giants have fallen out of line ; their capitals lie, of monster 
bigness, on the ground; and as it is said “ ex pede Hercules,” so we may 
exclaim, “ex capitulo columen!” If such be the heads, what must the 
eareases have been? But where are the carcases? Were they carried 
away ? whither—for what purpose—or by whom? “ Athenian Aber- 
deen,” that “ travelled thane,” who despoiled the Acropolis, never pene- 
trated to Peestum, that I am aware of: we have heard of Goths, who 
have broken up ancient sarcophagi for the lime-kiln! but the Travestine 
of Peestum could scarce have been put to this “vile use.” The pillars 
are gone—what can have been made of them? There were not even 
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Barberini here to do barbarian work in degrading the materials of a 
noble ruin into the erection of a “family mansion :”* there could not 
have been a “hue and cry,” much less one efficient “ detective” in 
Calabria, when the Pcestum pillars were abstracted, stolen, “lost, or 
mislaid.” 

The walls and gates of Pcestum rather disappointed me. They have 
been called “Cyclopean :” they have nothing of that character ; they 
are well and solidly built ; but they seem to have been laid rather in the 
‘* courses” of modern masonry than in the “ polyhedral” fashion of the 
Cyclopean structures. The only remaining arched gateway is of very 
plain construction and modest proportions; and when Eustace speaks 
(though not very distinctly) of this “rampart” as of “an elevation of 
more than forty feet !” he seems to exaggerate his description beyond all 
intelligible grounds of explanation: I don’t think any of the towers, 
which rise at intervals above the level of the walls, could ever have 
exceeded thirty feet at the utmost, and the wall itself must have ranged 
at a much lower level. 

While we loitered under the arch of the Pcestum wall, the livid urchins 
from the adjacent watch-tower came crowding around us, holding out 
their long thin fingers for that dole which I believe every Italian 
child asks instinctively. As we looked on their sea-green faces, swollen 
bellies, and spindled limbs, we received so forcible a proof of the 
poisonous nature of the air they lived in and we were inhaling, that we 
determined to loiter no longer in this pestilential region; so, foregoing 
our first intention to pick our chicken bones under the shadow of the 
peristyle of the Temple of Neptune, we decided to make our start at 
once, and to enjoy our pranzo in the carriage ; so, making our way 
to the post-house, we took once more to the road, and evening saw us 
most comfortably housed in the “ Albergo di Londra,” beyond “La 
Cava,” a position which, for external scenery and internal comfort, I 
venture to commend to future voyageurs to Poestum as a halting-place 
indisputably preferable to any which Salerno has to offer. - 


* “ Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere Barberini” has passed into a proverb of re- 
proach for a noble family at Rome; and none can look at the clumsy mass of the 
Barberini Palace, without thinking it a sorry exchange for the “ruinous perfec- 
tion” of the “missing parts” of the Coliseum, popularly supposed to be built into 
the pile. This is, however, a mistake: the origin of the Barberini reproach had 
reference to the spoliation, not of the Coliseum but of the Pantheon cupola, from 
which the “ Barberini Pope,” Urban VIII. (a.p. 1623—44) plundered the bronze 
panelling to the weight of 450,000 lbs., in order to convert it into the grotesque 
Baldachino of St. Peter’s. This outrage, which must have endangered the sta- 
bility of the noble dome of the Pantheon, was effected at a cost of 20,0004. 

It is not inthe Barberini Palace, but in the Palazzo di Venezia, built by Paul II. 
(Barbo, a Venetian), and the huge and now dismantled Palazzo Farnese, de- 
scended to the Neapolitan Bourbons through Elizabeth of Farnese (built by the 
Farnese Pope, Paul III.), that we are to look for the abstracted blocks of the 
great work of Trajan. 
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A BELIEF has somewhat widely prevailed that the Exhibition of pic- 
tures at the Royal Academy, this year, is likely to fall short in attraction 
of many of its predecessors, in consequence of the demands supposed to 
have been made upon the leading artists of this country to contribute 
to the Great Exhibiticn in Paris. This, however, is a mistake. British 
Art will, without doubt, be well represented in the Palace of the Champs 
Elysées, but not at all to the detriment of the annual show in Trafalgar- 
square, for the works sent to Paris from hence have, for the most part, 
been already exhibited here. 

But, besides this negative proof, we have more assured grounds for our 
assertion, in the fact that the numerous studios which we visited last 
month, previous to the days of “sending in,” contained pictures, not 
only as fine as we have been accustomed to see, but even of a finer 
quality, and offering a far greater variety than usual. In short, the 
Exhibition to be opened next Monday will be a remarkably good one. 
Let our short-comings elsewhere be what they may, the cultivation of 
Art has not flagged during the long and dreary winter from which we 
have, at last, happily emerged. The hand of Time may have fallen 
heavily on others, crippling their energies and paralysing their powers, 
but our Art-Masters have not yet felt his withering touch: their imagi- 
nation is still undimmed: with them the right hand has not “ forgotten 
its cunning.” 

Mr. Maclise first claims our notice. f 

The subject which he has chosen is taken from “ As You Like It :” 
not with ‘the melancholy Jacques,” beside the brawling brook, “ weep- 
ing and commenting upon the sobbing deer;” neither with the heart- 
stricken youth carving his mistress’s name on every tree ; but at an earlier 
stage in the story of that divine comedy, when the wrestling-match is 
about to take place which gives birth to the loves of Orlando and Rosa- 
lind. On the lawn before the Duke’s Palace the Usurper Frederick and 
his Court are assembled to witness that “sport for ladies,” which consists 
in the “ breaking of ribs.” It is the moment before the contest begins 
which is to be so unexpectedly terminated when, resisting the dissuasions 
of Rosalind and Celia, the adventurous Orlando beseeches the Princesses 
not to punish him with their hard thoughts for his denial of their 
request ; when he prays them to let their fair eyes and gentle wishes go 
with him to the trial, “ wherein,” as he says, in touching accents, “if I 
be foiled, there is but one shamed that never was gracious; if killed, but 
one dead who is willing to be so: I shall do my friends no wrong, for I 
have none to lament me: the world no injury, for in it I have nothing; 
only in the world I fill up a place, which may be better supplied when 
Ihave made it empty.” And yet, notwithstanding the alleged willing- 
ness of Orlando to abandon all that lends a charm to life, in spite of 
the sad submission to his fate which his desponding words declare, a 
newly-awakened hope, caught from the tender glance of Rosalind, lurks 
in his eye and encourages him to the coming strife: he is but a stripling 
compared with the truculent giant by whom he is confronted, yet his 
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calm and resolute features, no less than the flexibility of his limbs, denote 
him a formidable opponent. The faces of Celia and Rosalind are full of 
beauty; in their relative heights Mr. Maclise has followed the text, b 
making the latter “more than common tall,” but he has departed from it 
in their complexions. When Oliver describes their travestied appearance 
in the forest, he says : 


The boy is fair, 

Of female favour, and bestows bimself 
Like a ripe sister, but the woman low 
And browner than her brother. 


This signalement has been reversed by Mr. Maclise. A noticeable point 
in the principal group is the expression on the countenance of Touch- 
stone, as he sits at the feet of Celia. Fool” though he be, the sly look 
with which he interrogates his mistress implies a thorough consciousness 
of the interest which Orlando has excited in the bosom of her cousin. 
Touchstone, indeed, is well qualified to make the discovery,—witness his 
own avowal: ‘“‘ We, that are true lovers, run into strange capers.” To 
balance the interest of the love-story, we have on the opposite side of the 
picture the enmity expressed on the louring face of Orlando’s elder 
brother, and the danger which threatens in the muscular force of the 
professional wrestler,who seems to be asking the boastful question, ‘‘ Where 
is this young gallant, that is so desirous to lie with his mother earth?” 
These two figures form a fine contrast with the beauty and grace of the 
ladies and their courageous protégé. In the midst of the scene the Duke, 
attended by his courtiers, awaits the issue of the impending struggle. 
In this picture there is nothing to disturb the unity of the composition ; 
the colouring is rich and harmonious; and the details of exquisite finish : 
the oaken rustic seat from which Charles the Wrestler has risen, is a 
marvel of pictorial skill. 

Mr. Hart appears to have been determined to show that the duties of 
the professorship of painting consist, equally with theoretical disquisition, 
in practical demonstration. His recent lectures have left nothing in that 
way to be desired; his present pictures are the proof that, in the art 
whose principles he discusses so well, he is still one of our first celebrities. 
Mr. Hart sends two pictures: “Eccelino, the Tyrant of Padua, in 
Prison,” and a scene from “Othello.” As the story of the hero of the 
first of these subjects is, probably, not very generally known, we will 
briefly tell it, following the text of Muratori. Eccelino de Romano was 
the terror of the age in which he lived, and the cruelties which he per- 
petrated reached, at last, to such an enormous extent, that when Po 
Alexander IV. assumed the tiara, at the close of the year 1255, 
judged it a necessity for the safety of the north of Italy to order a 
crusade to be preached against him. In the Bull which proclaimed this 
measure, Eccelino was characterised as ‘‘a son of perdition, a man of 
blood, forsaken of the true faith, the most inhuman amongst the sons of 
men, one who had broken all the ties that bind society together, who 
had violated all the laws of evangelical liberty ;” and the crusade was 
addressed to all the free towns of Lombardy, and the March of Trevi- 
sano, whose inhabitants had groaned so deeply beneath the yoke of his 
tyranny. For nearly four years the internecine war provoked by the 
Papal decree raged with various success, but at length a league was 
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formed against Eccelino between the Marquis Azzo of Este, at the head 
of the cities of Ferrara, Mantua, and Padua, and the nobles and state of 
Cremona, the object of which was to pursue him to the death, together with 
his brother Alberic de Romano. Although a contemner of the Christian 
faith, and a believer in no religion, Eccelino shared in the superstitions 
of the age, and gave ready credence to the predictions of certain astro- 
logers who had foretold that ‘ Assano” would be fatal to him. Accord- 
ing to the legend cited by Muratori, it was the Evil One himself who 
had warned Eccelino: ‘‘ Un Diavolo gli avea predetto, che morebbe ad 
Assano ;” but as there was no place so called, the tyrant interpreted the 
word by “Bassano,” a town in his own territories, which he carefully 
avoided. The arbiters of fate, however, chose a different locality ; and 
when Eccelino, who had been sorely pressed by the league, and forced to 
retreat, advanced to recover the castle of “‘ Cassano,” he was defeated and 
taken prisoner, being also severely wounded. When captured, he pre- 
served an inflexible silence, refused all medical aid and bodily nourish- 
ment, and at the expiration of eleven days died of starvation and the 
effects of his pos in the prison of the castle of Soncino, where he 
was buried. He was sixty-six years of age at the time of his death. 
His person and character are thus described by Sismondi: “ Eccelino 
was of small stature, but the whole aspect of his person and all his move- 
ments indicated the soldier. His words were harsh, his bearing haughty, 
and his glance made the boldest tremble. His soul, so avaricious of 
crime, felt no yearning for any of the pleasures of the senses; he detested 
women, and it is perhaps on this account that his cruelties towards them 
were as great as the atrocities he committed on his male captives.” 
Ariosto calls the Ghibelline chief, 

Ezellino, immanissimo tiranno, 

Che fia creduto figlio del Demonio, 
aud Dante places him in that hell where, immersed to the eyebrows— 
“infino al ciglio”—the boiled Spirits never ceased to utter direful yells— 
“ Ove i bollitc faceano alte strida.” Such was the personage whose closing 
scene Mr. Hart has represented. Stretched on a coarse pallet in the 
dungeon of Soncino, with his principal foes around him, the wounded 
tyrant recoils from a young and beautiful girl who offers a pomegranate 
to quench his thirst. Anger and hatred are stamped on his features ; his 
ears are closed alike to the persuasions of a “ leech,” who stands on one 
side of his couch, and to the ghostly counsels of a Franciscan friar on the 
other. He is wounded and a prisoner, but his stern soul is still uncon- 
quered; the fixed determination is expressed to die—“ as the wolf dies, in 
silence.” Compassion and terror are the prevailing sentiments of those 
who witness his agony. The subject is one that demanded powerful 
treatment, and it has received it at the hands of Mr. Hart. A painter, 
as we have already indicated, has a license similar to that of a poet: he 
is not bound down to minute accuracy when it suits his purpose to 
swerve from it ; else we might remind Mr. Hart that it is not by the old 
man’s white and scattered locks that Eccelino is distinguished when the 
— Nessus points him out to Dante, but by the blackness of his 

air : 
E quella fronte, ch’ ha *l pel cost nero, 
E Azzolino. 
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Mr. Hart’s second picture—it will probably by sume be esteemed the first, 
so full is it of admirable qualities—represents Othello at the moment when 
the earliest effort is made by Iago to awaken a doubt of Desdemona’s 
honesty in the mind of the noble Moor. It would be difficult to imagine 
anything finer than the mingled tenderness, faith, incredulity, and pain 
that seem to strive within him as he lends an ear to the insidious whisper- 
ings of his subtle ancient ; nor is the astute villany of Iago less artistically 
expressed. The costumes of both are excellent, and may serve as perfect 
studies for the stage—when we have actors. 

Those who remember—and who has forgotten ?—Mr. Stanfield’s “ Vic- 
tory, towed into Gibraltar, after the Battle of Trafalgar,” will be glad to 
know that he has painted a companion to that glorious picture, equally 
worthy to be hung beside it, the subject, “‘ The Siege of San Sebastian,” 
when it was captured by “ the Duke” in 1813. This picture is one of the 
numerous fruits of Mr. Stanfield’s excursion into Spain in the autumn of 
1851—additional interest being imparted to it by the adaptation of Wel- 
lington’s triumph to the locality. The promontory of Orgull, crowned by its 
castle, is the most conspicuous feature in the landscape, and below that sin- 
gular conical hill lies the town, with all its landward defences, the bay on one 
side, and the river Urumea on the other, completing its isolation. The 
difficult nature of the approaches, the vigour with which the place was 
defended by General Rey, the want of means to commence and carry on 
operations, and the failure of our first attack under Sir Thomas Graham, 
present so many similarities to the state of affairs before Sebastopol, that, 
even in this adventitious point of view, the picture becomes in the highest 
degree attractive: San Sebastian fell at last—after the Duke’s arrival to 
direct the siege in person: we have, alas! no Wellington left, but let us 
hope that the valour of our troops may alone suffice to add Sebastopol to 
the list of captured cities! Mr. Stanfield’s genius is always most 
strikingly manifested where he deals with Nature in her sublimest forms, 
or when he heightens her sternest effects by the stirring accidents of war. 
In this picture, while the precipitous rock and the open bay afford full scope 
for that fine treatment of land and water of which he is so great a master, 
the foreground is filled with every variety that human agency can lend to 
the scene. All the spirit and movement of military operations are here : 
the exploded battery, the dismounted gun, the struggle to advance, the 
check, the rally, the shattered columns, the dying and the dead,—no 
incident, truthful or picturesque, is omitted; and calmly surveying and 
directing the whole appears the victor of every field on which he trod. 
We are always prepared for some accession to Mr. Stanfield’s fame, and 
we are never disappointed. Seen apart from this grand effort of his 
pencil, two smaller pictures will claim numberless admirers. These are 
a scene on the coast of Holland, a vessel in a rough sea, off a pier-head, 
and a view in the small harbour of Ilfracombe: a soft and quiet scene. 

Clear skies and tranquil aspects delight Mr. George Stanfield. Italy 
affords him two of these, and England another. The first is a charming 
view of the pretty town of Orta, on the beautiful lake of the same name, 
which no traveller should neglect to visit who crosses the Lago Maggiore, 
from which it is divided by the mountain-ridge called Morgozzolo. 
Mr. George Stanfield’s picture will alone tempt many thither: its great 
merit is its remarkable truth. His second subject is the market-place of 
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Como, shut in on one side by the “ Broletto,” or town-hall, with its open- 
arched “ Loggia,” a peculiarity of the old republican cities of the north 
of Italy: the still life of this quiet town is in perfect harmony with the 
azure sky that spreads above it. Mr. George Stanfield’s English view is 
on the reedy Thames, at Sonning: a fresh and cool landscape, very care- 
fully painted. 

Proceed we now to one, the largest which this year’s Exhibition will 
show,—the “Rome” of Mr. David Roberts. There are qualities about 
this work which incline us to place it at the head of all his out-of-door 
productions, the scope of it is so vast and the treatment so noble. 
Standing on the Janiculum, in the gardens of the Convent of Sant’ 
Onofrio, the view embraces the whole city, from St. Peter’s on the left 
to the Porta Maggiore on the right,—the intermediate space being filled 
by all the time-honoured monuments of ancient and modern Rome, and 
the distance formed by the chain of mountains which rises beyond the 
Campagna, beginning at Monte Mario and losing itself in the direction of 
Tivoli. Nothing is indistinct in this elaborate, this dioramic work of art. 
The traveller familiar with the Eternal City at once recognises every 
charmed reality: the Vatican, the Castle of Sant’ Angelo, the Flaminian 
Gate, the Villa Medici, the line of the Corso, the Quirinal and Viminal hills, 
the Capitol, the Baths of Dioclesian, the Forum, Mount Palatine, the Coli- 
seum, the Baths of Titus on the Esquiline, the churches of Santa Maria 
Maggiore and of San Giovanni Laterano,—there is scarcely a place, in 
short, which dwells in Roman story that cannot be identified by itself or its 
surrounding attributes; and prominently in the midst of the scene fows 
the old Tiber in majestic sweep around the most populous part of the 
city. Availing himself of that brilliant quarter of an hour when the 
sky, the river, and mountains are dyed in the hues of sunset, Mr. Roberts 
has thrown a vast breadth of shade over the foreground of his picture, 
leaving only the distant heights and the summits of the loftiest buildings 
in the glow of the evening which falls reflected in molten gold and fire 
upon the waters of the Tiber. A festa, at the time of vintage, in the 
— of Sant’ Onofrio, and a crowd of devotees who are pouring forth 

m one of the churches of the Trastevere, give life and character to the 
scene. What is to be the destiny of this grand picture is not, we believe, 
yet known; the safest guess would be to suppose it transferred,—at 
any price,—to one of the palaces of our merchant-princes, who almost 
stand alone as the real patrons of modern art. 

By way of contrast to this gorgeous reminiscence of the Eternal City, 
let us turn to the cabinet pictures of Mr. Webster. Of a series of four 
subjects, to be called “The Seasons,” which we are to have from his 
pencil, two are completed. They represent the spring and summer of 
external nature and of human life. In the first, a group of children, chiefly 
girls, are gathering flowers wherewith to deck each other, in a meadow 
on the verge of an enclosed wood. It is a charming picture; so fresh, so 
tender, and so happily composed. In the second, a step onward in life, 
childhood and boyhood are mingled : some young cricketers are at play 
on a broad common, but that which makes the picture is a horse-race, 
with a couple of sturdy boys on all fours for the horses, and two extremely 
juvenile riders for the fae so As they struggle towards the goal, one 
of the latter has almost lost his seat and, in the endeavour to keep it, is 
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holding on by the mane—that is to say, by the yellow forelock of the 

he bestrides, who is screaming with laughter, Jashed with a slight touc 
of pain. The other boy-horse is evidently the winner, but in this case, 
too, the rider is not quite at his ease, a clever, frolicsome dog being rather 
disposed to have his share of the sport in an attitude which looks like 
menace, but is, in reality, only dog-like fun. This scene represents 
“ moral and many a spectator will sigh for the return of such a sum- 
mer’s day. 

Mr. in this year forsakes Scotland, and takes us back once more to 
sweet sunny Devonshire—to Devonshire lanes, Devonshire meads, and 
Devonshire streams ; and we feel as we gaze on his lovely landscapes, that 
though he seeks the Highlands for subjects that interest by their grandeur 
(and enable him to indulge in salmon-fishing), his heart, after all, is in 
his native valleys. Those old thatched cottages, built in against the 
wooded banks which hang over the deep lanes of Devonshire, with the 
overshot wheel conveying the clear stream that afterwards spreads beside 
the road, are fast disappearing, even from the remoter parts of the country; 
but one of these Mr. Lee has made his own before slate and iron have 
converted the rustic mill into something which, whatever it may gain in 
solid usefulness, must necessarily lose much that is picturesque. The 
Valley of the Tor, a broad, open, daylight picture, with green enamelled 
meadows enclosing the placid river, into which the swallows dip their 
wings as they flit across its surface, is—we apprehend—an especial 
favourite with Mr. Lee for local reasons, and will be so with the public 
for its general claims, The same river, higher up from the sea, over- 
shadowed by noble trees, with fishermen busy on its waters and hanging 
out their nets on its banks, will also be an universal favourite. In two 
other subjects the beauties of the landscape are divided by the attrac- 
tions of the cattle of Mr. Sidney. Cooper, than which it is impossible to 
see anything more true to nature. This truthfulness is, perhaps, more 
Leer noticeable in the subjects which our modern Paul Potter 

as treated without the aid of Mr. Lee. Of this description Mr. Sidne 
Cooper has four, and one of them passes, in our estimation, for his 
chef-dceuvre. It is a grey picture composed of a single cow, admirably 
foreshortened, and two sheep lying down—a little still life, thistles and 
docks, exquisitely painted,—a calm river, the Stour,—haymaking in the 
fields beyond, and a vast aérial perspective, which closes over the coast 
line near Sandwich. We have spoken of Mr. Cooper as the “ modern 
Paul Potter,” but if “the young Bull,” the treasure of the Hague, were 
offered us in exchange for this mottled cow, we would bid the Dutchman 
return unsatisfied to his dykes. The other pictures of Mr. Cooper’s sole 
execution are four sheep with a calf, in a shed, a perfect study; a drover’s 
lot, odds and ends of cattle of all sorts, crossing one of the Cumberland 


fells—exceedingl were and full of character; and a number of 
cows, “ cooling the 


oof,” in the Stour, as you look over the flats towards 
Canterbury : for splendid colour and faultless drawing this group is un- 
approachable. 

Let us leave the woods and fields for the present and turn to the 
abodes of man. What is that terrible red light, which seems to burn 
while it glows upon naked limbs and upturned faces? A fire—and the 
escape from it, down the wide staircase of a large London house. In 
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the centre of the picture, descending the stairs and heavily laden, is one 
of the heroes—heroic men, indeed, they are—who form the London 
Fire-Brigade. The eldest of three children, a boy, is clinging round his 
neck, with face fearfully turned towards the flame; the second, a young 
girl, with streaming hair, is reaching from beneath his arm tow: her 
mother, who, kneeling at the stair-foot, already clasps her youngest babe 
in her embrace—the first gift of the courageous saviour of her family. 
The terror of the children, the agony of the mother, and the calm reso- 
lution of the man who has converted her grief and fear into frantic joy, 
’ are amongst the marvels of expressive force which a consummate artist 
can alone attain. The artist here is Mr. Millais, whose work is no less 
remarkable for the skill with which he has contrasted the ruddy glow of 
the flames, which are confined to the interior of the house, with the cold 
blue light of the dawn as it breaks through the staircase-window. ‘The 
vowed disciples of Mr. Millais will not, perhaps, object to the mother’s 
pre-Raphaelite figure, but for our own parts we should have preferred 
something more nearly approaching to the female form, even as it ap- 
pears in the drapery of the midnight couch. This blemish, however, 
may well be passed over, amidst the countless merits of the picture. 

Mr. Egg has resumed his place amongst our leading exhibitors. Last 
year we had to regret that the want of sufficient time had prevented 
the completion of a work illustrative of the reckless Life and terrible 
Death of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, the “ Zimri’’ of Dryden, and the 
“Great Villiers” of Pope. On this occasion we have, perhaps, reason 
to congratulate ourselves that these pictures were unfinished, as they 
will now be seen in a perfect state. High as Mr. Egg’s reputation 
already stands, this double work will greatly add to it. While in colour 
and composition the “ Life” is as charmingly attractive as anything of 
the kind he has yet painted, the “‘ Death” has in it a grandeur of ex- 
pression which—as far as our memory serves us—Mr. Egg has never 
before displayed. At the supper-table, where the brilliant favourite is 
surrounded by his gay and licentious companions of both sexes—the 
“Merry Monarch” and the “wanton Shrewsbury” included—we see 
him “the life of pleasure and the soul of whim,” crowned king of the 
feast, and laughing the world away, as if, in the words of John Knox, 
“there were no other.” Undraw the curtain from before the companion 
picture : 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 
The floors of plaister and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock bed, but repair’d with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains never meant to draw, 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 


Where tawdry yellow vies with dirty red, 
Great Villiers thes ! 


In the most masterly raanner has Mr. Egg realised the poet’s description. 
The squalid misery .* that lonely room, the fearful strugglé of that 
solitary death-bed, are as truthfully conceived as they are powerfully 
executed ; imagination has exaggerated nothing, artistic skill has omitted 
no needful accessory. Let us draw the curtain again upon “ this lord of 
useless thousands,” the record of whose death was worthy the manner of 
it, the parish-register of Kirkby Moorside containing only the following 
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mis-spelt line: ‘1687, April 17th, Georges vilares, Lorde dooke of 
bookingham.” Mr. Egg has a third picture, and a most affecting one. 
It is that supposed meeting in prison, shortly before the execution of her 
lover, of Curran’s daughter with the unfortunate Robert Emmett. She, 
erect in her sorrow, clasps to her breast the bowed head of the mistaken 
patriot; a gleam of light through the narrow window reveals her tender- 
ness and his despair. The scene is intended to illustrate that beautiful 
Melody: “‘ Come rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer !” 

Cervantes, seldom forgotten by the painters, has this year two notable 
expositors, Mr. Leslie and Mr. Horsley. Of Mr. Leslie’s picture, “Sancho 
seated before his unsubstantial banquet,” we shall say the least, as we 
believe it to be only an amplification of a former theme. No disparage- 
ment, however, to the skill of the artist who has made the adventures of 
the ingenious Hidalgo and his faithful Squire almost his personal pro- 
perty, so admirably has he illustrated the major part of them, the last 
amongst the number. But Mr. Horsley is a dangerous rival, and the 
humour of Cervantes has never been better expressed than on his canvas, 
where the Curate is passing judgment on Don Quixote’s library, and the 
Barber and Dueiia are consigning the obnoxious romances—autores del 
daiio—to the flames. The Curate, who is the very personification of 
common sense and jollity, is seated beside a table, on which stands a half- 
emptied glass of ruby-coloured Valdepefias—the growth of La Mancha 
—and an almost exhausted decanter of the same generous fluid; close 
at his elbow is the knight’s niece, holding, upside-down, the delectable 
“ History of Palmerin of England,” one of the excepted volumes; behind 
her is the Barber, eagerly hauling down the books for trial, while at the 
open window is seen the Housekeeper, no less eagerly throwing out into 
the court-yard those which are condemned to destruction. In a distant 
chamber a half-drawn portiére shows us the valiant knight himself, con- 
fined to his bed by the beating which he received from the muleteers of 
Toledo in his first sally, and all-unconscious of the cremation of his favourite 
authors. Many a hearty laugh will be added by this picture to the store 
of mirth which the written scene has from time immemorial provoked. 
We must not forget to mention another very agreeable contribution by 
Mr. Horsley—the interior of a Highland cabin. 

Aught that pertains to Scotland brings us, by right, to Mr. Faed,. 
whose “interiors” are so charming. One of the best he has yet produced 
is called by him “The Mitherless Bairn.” It is the story of a poor, 
wearied, footsore, wandering boy, who has ventured beyond the open 


threshold of a cottar, “weel to do,” and who, before charity begins, is. 


closely interrogated by the cautious misdoubting and by no means too-. 
good-natured grand-dam of the cottar’s family. His countenance and 
attitude, no less than his tattered dress and worn shoes, completely tell 
the tale of “the mitherless bairn,” begetting quick compassion in the: 
sweet faces of the young mother and her rosy children, who are wistfull 

gazing at him, ready in their infant generosity to share their portion with 
the stranger. It is altogether a charming subject, and exquisitely painted. 
Equally truthful, and not without a touch of sentiment, is another clever 
“ interior,” bearing the well-known title of ‘ Our own Correspondent.” 
It is an old woman, whose son we may believe to be in the Crimea, read- 


ing a newspaper: no matter how old the journal, it contains news for 
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her, and she devours the intelligence as eagerly as we Londoners the 
last telegraphic despatch. Mr. Faed has yet a third contribution, two 
pretty children going to market ; a ss picture. There are few 
who paint the subjects we have described so well as Mr. Faed; there are 
none who excel him. 

With the exception of the portraits of two of the daughters of Seville, 
named Pepita and Carolina—(the picture being graciously lent for exhi- 
bition by her Majesty)—Mr. Philip offers no recollections of Spain. In 
his native Scotland, however, he is well at home, his principal work, 
“Gathering the Offering,” showing how the alms are collected in Presby- 
terian churches by means of that strange long-handled money-box, which 
bears the curious name of “The Brod.” This, however, is but a minor 
feature in a picture where there are so many fine characteristic heads and 
such great variety of expression. The chief group is arranged, singu- 
larly enough to southern eyes, round a large table at the foot of the pulpit- 
stairs, as if their devotions were being performed beneath their own roof. 
We entertain in England fixed ideas respecting the severity of Presby- 
terian forms of worship, but after seeing how comfortably this party are 
settled down to prayers—not omitting the sneeshin-mull of the “ elder” 
of the family from this consideration—those ideas run the risk of being, 
to a certain extent, unsettled. The picture is painted with great force 
and truth—one of the most remarkable heads being that of the alms- 
collector ; nor must a little red-headed fellow, who cheerfully gives his 
bawbee, be forgotten. 

Mr. Hook, whose studies since the last Exhibition have been mostly 
in that beautiful country which lies at the foot of Leith Hill, sends three 
exquisite landscapes from that neighbourhood. One of these consists of 
a shepherd’s boy, a very Colin Clout, minding his flock after the most 
approved fashion; that is to say, stretched on a thymy slope amid 
sprouting ferns and young gorse, with no thought or care but for the 
thorough enjoyment of the sunny hours. It is the very perfection of 
happy indolence, and if—as was said of Tasso—‘‘of such materials 
wretched men are made,”—the Present fairly atones for the Future. 
Another delightful picture is “ Market Morning;” a young woman 
setting out on the family cob with her dairy produce, and wending her 
way down one of the beautiful lanes of Surrey, watched by her mother 
from the cottage-door, and greeted by the children who are scattered by 
the road-side,—one of them an adventurous boy who is minding a cap- 
tured wood-pigeon. The third landscape is a tangled bank overhanging 
a spring towards which a girl is descending for water: a pleasant spot 
to shelter in from the noonday heat. But Mr. Hook a fourth 
picture—a scriptural theme,—which he has treated with great feeling. 
The subject is that affecting passage in the life of Moses where the 
infant law-giver, having been found by Pharaoh’s daughter, is by her . 
restored to his own mother to nurse. The suppressed joy and pious 
gratitude of the “ Hebrew mother” are beautifully rendered. 

A very clever picture, called “The Jury,” attracted much attention 
last year to the name of Mr. G. B. O’Neill, and the reputation which he 
acquired by that work is well sustained in the present Exhibition by 
-another called “The Welcome.” The materials out of which it is com- 


posed are’ simple, consisting merely of a fine, hearty, good-tempered old 
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man, who has just arrived at. the house of his son, who with his wife and 
family come out to greet him. ‘ Welcome” is written in the lines of 
every countenance, from the eldest. to the very youngest, the latter 
especially having good reasons for offering it which peep out of the 
grandfather's. coat-pocket in the shape of dolls and whistles and “such 
small deer.” To say that Mr. O’Neill brings Mr. Webster forcibly to 
mind is, in itself, high praise; but his works do more than this: the 
even suggest the idea that, one day—may it be far distant—Mr. O’Nei 
may supply the absence of his master. 

The “ Faery Queen” stands in such close relation to the painters’ art, 
that scarcely a season goes by without some fresh illustration of the poem. 
Mr. F, Pickersgill is, this year, the competitor, and most successfully, for 
public applause. His subject is the discovering of the sex of Britomart 
when she unhelms. It would be difficult—we had almost said impossible 
—for any living artist to have more exquisitely interpreted on canvas the 
sweet passages in which Spenser tells of the lovely Amazon’s transforma 
tion. The picture is, of itself, a charming poem. “Charity removing 
the thorns which obstruct the path of Christian”—a scene from the 
Pilgrim’s Progress—has also afforded Mr. F. Pickersgill an opportunity 
for developing his fine conceptions of female beauty and grace, and his 
mastery over form and colour. A scriptural subject, too, has occupied 
him—* Christ and the two disciples after the first miracle of the blind 
receiving their sight :” the especial merit of this picture is its freedom 
from conventionality. 

Mr. Tenniel has a sweet cabinet picture, full of feeling, and painted 
with great care and finish—the subject, the surrender by Grisilda of her 
child to be put to death by the “ cruel sergeant” whom the Marquis 
has sent with that stern command. In Mr. Tenniel’s version of this 
piteous and oft-told tale, the patient lady has tearfully resigned her first- 


born to the grim messenger, and gazes wistfully on it before she folds it 
in a last embrace. 


But at the last to speken she began, 
And mekély she to the sergeant praid 
(Soas he was a worthy gentleman) 
That she might kiss hire child, or that it deid. 


The feigned cruelty of the emissary is well expressed: rudel in 
the babe, holds his naked “ as he would it 
ere he went,” but the half-closed eyes beneath his heavy brows imply that 
his purpose would have quailed had he encountered the mother’s suppli- 
cating glance. The meek resignation of Grisilda—who, we imagine, es 
few prototypes in modern history—is worthy of all praise. 

Mr. Rankley, who has a fine feeling for domestic occurrences, ~~ 
in them all that is poetical, sends one interesting picture. It is call 
* Old Schoolfellows,” and represents the sick-bed of a quondam Univer- 
sity Student who is visited in his hour of trouble by the friend of his 
early days. Poverty and disease have nearly wrought their worst on the 
wasted frame of the sufferer, but the relief to mind and — has come in 
time, and hope revives in the features of the sister who, throughout his 


illness, has tended her brother’s couch. ‘The honest sympathy of the 
liberal friend is expressed in the most simple and truthfu 
2mM2 


manner, and— 
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the best test of the picture’s merit—it is not possible to dwell on the 
scene with eyes unmoistened. 

Sickness and health are also well contrasted in a clever picture by Mr. 
Solomon, the scene of which is on the sands near Boulogne, beneath 
the village of Portel. A young English lady, newly married, but an 
invalid, has had the chair stopped in which she was being drawn, that 
she may make a sketch. Before her are two of the young “ matelottes” 
of the village, glowing with health, and eyeing the lady and her party 
with interest. The countenance of the foremost expresses strong sym- 
pathy, while an air of espiéglerie marks that of her whispering companion, 
as if the young and attentive husband came in for a large share of her 
observation. The picturesque attitudes and costumes of these girls, who 
are both remarkably handsome, produce a very striking effect, while the 
quiet truth of the rest of the composition completes a very interesting 
picture. Miss Rebecca Solomon has not allowed the events of the Crimean 
war to pass unnoticed : in a very pleasing work she tells “‘ The Tale of 
Balaklava” in a lady’s boudoir—the narrator being one of the wounded 
heroes in that bloody fight—the listeners an anxious mother and sister. 

Mr. Cooke has a spirited scene on the Dutch coast near Schevening 
—‘ Boats anchoring in a strong breeze from the north-west :” the de- 
tails are carried out most truthfully, and the general treatment is excel- 
lent. “A Mill in the Snow,” and “A View in Venice,” present fine 
contrasts in colour. Mr. Cooke has also a fine companion picture to one 
exhibited last year: “ Dutch fishing-boats unloading at low water.” 

Mr. Ansdell’s groups of animals are as full as ever of nature and 
spirit. Two of his pictures, pendants to each other, represent—the one, 
an English gamekeeper with his pointers,—the other, a Scottish game- 
keeper with setters, both being surrounded by the game of their respective 
countries ; they are admirably illustrative of § rome A group of 
donkeys and a bull-dog, belonging to some gipsies, on a sandy heath 
near Preston, is equally faithful to nature. 

Mr. Sant does not venture far this year beyond the domain of portraiture 
—his only imaginative picture, but that a very pleasing one, being a 
Scene of “ Fortune-telling,” where a beautiful girl, accompanied by a 
laughing friend, quite as beautiful, is offering her delicate palm to a 
wrinkled old Sybil, to learn from her lips the fate which maidens most 
desiderate. of Mr. Sant’s portraits the most important is a group of 
the children of the Duke of Marlborough, Lord Almaric and Lady Cle- 
mentine Spencer ; they are watching a bird whose shadow only is seen on 
the window-sill; the ; te are full length and the size of life. Our expe- 
_ rience of the studios has been more amongst subject-pictures than portraits, 
but three which we have seen by Mr. Desanges are admirable specimens 
of that branch of art. Mr. Desanges is, par excellence, the painter of 
beautiful women—the Lely or Lawrence of our day—and he asserts his . 
claim to that distinction in portraits of Mrs. Palk and Miss Thorold, in 
which, if we did not so ai admire the faces, we should certainly fall in 
love with the dresses—the perfection of imitative art being reached by his 
accurate pencil. The full-length portrait, seated, of the Dowager Lely 
Glamis, is also very cleverly painted. 

Portraiture has, however, a new votary this year, Mr. M. A. Ward, 
the newly-elected Academician, having only had time to spare for Eng- 
land a small full-length likeness of General Hearsey, of the East India 
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Company’s irregular — It is an excellent portrait of a fine soldier- 
like man, most picturesquely arrayed, and as we looked at it the earnest 
wish arose that the services of such men as General Hearsey were more 
freely enlisted beneath the banner of the Prophet before the walls of 
Constantinople. Mrs. Ward has left the Camp for the Boudoir—a very 
agreeable picture, called “ The Morning Lesson,” being her present 
contribution to the Royal Academy. Mr. Frith has done little this year 
—that is to say, for him: a portrait of a lady in an opera-box, and a 

retty scene, called ‘“ Love’s Young Dream,” fines his only specimens. 
Mr. Frost limits himself to a single picture—“ A Bacchante and Faun 
dancing”—in which the colouring, as usual, is very fine. Mr. Goodall, 


we hear—for accident prevented us from seeing his picture—has an’ 


exceedingly clever picture, “ The arrest by two gendarmes of a pri- 
soner in his house in Brittany.” Of Mr. Stone, too, we are told, that 
he has not passed his hours in idleness, “« A Wavering Thought” being 
the subject of a very attractive work. Mr. W. J. Grant put in claims 
last year for the attentive consideration of subsequent yeudiniints He 
establishes them now in several very well-painted pictures. “ Romeo in 
the Apothecary’s Shop” is the principal of these; it is marked by much 
originality of conception, and great power of execution. ‘“ Hotspur in 
his sleep, with Lady Perey watching him,” is also very clever; and there 
is a great deal of truth and feeling in a small group of Dr. Johnson 
carrying home the poor girl whom he found faint and houseless in 
Fleet-street. Our narrowed space compels us rather to mention names 
than pictures on this final page—but before we lay aside the pen we 
must recommend the City-going pedestrian to pause as he passes through 
Temple-bar, and see how well the every-day life that passes beneath it is 
represented by Mr. Chambers, whose talents have hitherto been exercised 
less on land than on water. 


CHARADES. 


I. 


Sue twined her gentle hand in mine, 
And, with a tearful eye, 

Murmured of many a joy divine 
In that brief agony : 

Of hearts for ever true, of love 
That lives when life is o’er, 

Of earthly ties that, sealed above, 
Are broken never more. 

Her grief was sorrow to my soul ; 
Yet, as I might not stay, 

I pointed sadly to my Whole, 
And kissed her tears away. 


She said my First—whose sullen tone 
Boomed ever on the beach, 
Speaking of duty’s calls to one, 
Of lonesome hours to each— 
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Was like her love, so pure, so blest ; 
For though the water’s dye 

Is fraught with hues of earth, the best 
Beam o’er it from the sky. 

Her words spoke volumes to my soul ; 
Yet, as I might not cb 

I pointed sadly to my Whole, 
And kissed her tears away. 


She said my Next—whose infant years 
No mother’s care have known, 
Nor shared a tender father’s fears, 

’Mid strangers, and alone— 
Was all too desolate and lorn 
To bear so fell a stroke ; 

For what may prop the ivy torn, 
When woodmen rend the oak? 
Her tears fell fast, beyond control ; 
Yet, as I might not stay, 

I pointed sadly to my Whole, 
And tore myself away. 


IL. 


Ever and ever, in the shade, 
By haunted ruins thrown, 
Where Time, with softening hand, hath laid 
An impress of his own, 
*Mid cypress lorn, and elder dank, 
And kindred ghoules, a grisly rank, 
With fiendish 
My Whole doth spin 
The specious web of human sin. 


He weaves my First in all the pride. 
That regal power may show ; 
How fair and fleet the victors ride! 
How gradual yields the foe! 
Renown gleams bright to manhood’s eyes, 
And Rank, the award of high emprize, 
But brief the tale 
Of woman’s wail 


O’er brethren slain and lovers pale. 


He bids my Next, which kindly Fate 
For mortal weal bestows, 
To fence the casket given by Hate, 
And fraught with mortal woes, 
In changing visions, fair and bright, 
Unclose its poisons to the sight ; 
Alas! for thee 
The swift to see, 
Poor taster from the Knowledge Tree. 
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MR. PENTWEAZLE’S HOUSEHOLD GODS. 


Mr. TrwotHy PENTWEAZLE was a grocer, retired from active service. 
According to his own showing, his wife had contrived, by industry and 
economy, to save so much that he was at last enabled to “cut the shop,” 
though this did not eventuate till a year after her death. The only 
fruit of his marriage was one daughter, who united to the name of 
Mary and her London nature all the requisite admiration for pic-nics, 
theatres, and Vauxhall. But for all that she was a good, simple-minded 
girl, who did not try to raise herself above her station—a rare quality 
among London tradesmen—but carefully attended to domestic affairs ; 
at the same time, however, she possessed just that amount of knowledge 
of the pianoforte and French of Bow, which the present day considers 
indispensable for an honest tradesman’s daughter. 

Could any one then upbraid Mr. Pentweazle for meeting his daugh- 
ter’s tastes half-way, by taking her to theatres and public gardens, where 
he amused himself by observing her childish delight, and dreamed once 
again of that period when his own heart beat more loudly from his 
having a new hat on, and when he felt only too happy if the eye of a 
pretty girl rested upon him for a second longer than was absolutely 
necessary? Who could upbraid him, if he at times felt he was growing 
— in the whirling excitement of Vauxhall or Rosherville, when 

istening to the inspiriting sounds of the orchestra? Who could upbraid 

him, if he at times deviated from old customs, and warmed his blood 
with a glass of good sherry? Who could upbraid him, we ask? He 
could afford it, and it wasn’t every day a holiday. 

And yet there was one person who put a decided veto upon the third 
glass of brandy-and-water, if not before; and this somebody was his 
sister-in-law, a spinster sister of his wife, who on the death of the dear 
departed had come to take care of his house, and was known by the 
family under the name of Aunt Price. It will be seen from the above 
that Aunt Price was what is called in social life an “old maid,” which 
title, however, expresses so little, though meant to convey so much! 
For, as a general rule, these old maids are very interesting creatures, 
bearing a resemblance to venerable dusty books, which we kick about 
unread from one corner to another, until ennwi at last induces us to skim 
the leaves, and discover that the book contains not only very amusing, 
but also very instructive reading! Although it is by no means our 
intention to go through this process with Aunt Price, still we must 
afford her our protection against all those equivocal allusions conveyed 
in the term “ old maid,” because her actual character was very different. 
She was neither prim nor coquettish; she was not jealous of connubial 
felicity, nor did she resort to the favourite subterfuge, “she could have 
had glenty of men if she had liked,” as an excuse for her spinsterhood ; 
but she said very honestly that no one had proposed, which, however, did 
not prevent her, we dare say, from bearing a quiet grudge against the 
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whole male sex, and not without some degree of justice too, for she was 


a woman just of that sort required in many a family; she was even 
more, for through her decided character and practical resolute way of 
acting she beat ninety out of every hundred men. But of what service 
was that? She was not pretty, i was not rich, and so these valuable 
qualities remained unemployed until she came to preside over her brother- 
in-law’s family, upon the death of her sister. 

Now, Mr. Heseenits was not so very far out of his reckoning, when 
he thought to himself at times that his wife was not really dead, but had 
transmigrated into a rather younger sister, who knew how to manage 
him even better than the dear departed had done, which was frequently 
remarkably unpleasant in his opinion. But such is the way with men! 
Instead of feeling gratitude, he often thought it a bad arrangement that 
his wife had a sister at all; and this arose from the simple circumstance 
that from his peculiar disposition he was always in want of a guardian, 
for our Mr. Pentweazle was very thoughtless, like all good-tempered 
men. His purse had been at the service of his friends, until his wife 
thought it too much of a good thing, and put him on an allowance. He 
was always ready at any moment to kick over the traces, and for that 
reason he should have been grateful for finding in the sister the person 
who kept together what his wife’s industry had collected. And he really 
was so in the bottom of his heart, only at times—at times, we say— 
he would have liked a little more liberty, and wished Aunt Price at 
the But as she did not evince the slightest inclination to pay that 
gentleman a visit, and some striking instance directly afterwards showed 
him what an invaluable treasure he possessed in Aunt Price, and how 
sinful such wishes were, he would be most contrite, treat her with even 
more indulgence than ever, and make her presents, whenever a birthday 
or other opportunity intervened, with a disregard of expense, which Aunt 
Price herself called “ most unjustifiable.” 

This little family circle was joined on Sundays, and long winter 
evenings, by a young tradesman, a special protégé of Aunt Price’s, who 
had found out all her and Mr. Pentweazle’s weak points, and pretended 
that he only came to play a game of cribbage with the old gentleman, 
or pay his respects to the aunt, while all the young ladies in the neigh- 
bourhood openly expressed their opinion that Mary Pentweazle and Mr. 
George Wilson would form a happy couple some day or other. 


II. 


MR. PENTWEAZLE’S EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 


Ir was one of Mr. Pentweazle’s habits, fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians, to spend three evenings of the week at his club. But he 
visited none of the common publics, in which he might come into | 
collision with the unwashed—no, he attended an hotel where a room was 
kept for the use of the clerks, stockbrokers, &c., who resided in the 
vicinity. Here our friend was a welcome guest, for his face always bore 
the stamp of good-humoured contentment, so that it was difficult to 
remain an hour in his company without imbibing some of the same 
feeling from him. Here Mr. Pentweazle had opportunities of conversing 
with stockbrokers, and listening to their remarks about bulls, and bears, 
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and lame ducks, without feeling more interest in the subject than if a 
couple of divines were settling an abstruse theological point, or two 
artists talking of the frescoes in the Sistine chapel. All three were 
equally Hebrew to him. He received his dividends and his rents, and 
then let the funds rise and fall all over the world without bothering him- 
self in any way about them. 

But just as it happens when we are compelled repeatedly to hear a 
thing spoken of with which we are not conversant that we strive to gain 
some idea about it, in order to be able to express our opinion on the 
subject, so Pentweazle gradually grew into the habit of inquiring about 
the rise and fall in the railway-market, though he had not the slightest 
notion of speculating. Now, our friend was regarded as a rich man by 
the brokers, and so it frequently happened that when there was a good 
spec. one or the other would say to Mr. Pentweazle : 

“ Why don’t you buy some shares? A man with your fortune ought 
to try and increase it, and now a couple of thousands could be easily 
gained in a week.” 

But Pentweazle would shake his head and reply : 

** Nonsense ; what use would the money be to me? I’ve enough, and 
what more does a man want in these bad times ?” 

But this was not the exact truth, for he said to himself: “ A couple of 
thousands would be a very tidy help, and then I could buy a villa at 
Richmond or Putney ;” and a villa was the be-all and end-all of Pent- 
weazle’s wishes. But spite of this seductive prospect, the thought was 
soon dismissed, for he was happy and cocmnaal and people of that 
stamp rarely go to Capel-court to collect treasures. But of what avail 
was contentment ?—of what avail principles? . Pentweazle was fated to 
be dragged into the vortex, and his destiny must be fulfilled. He had a 
friend, an intimate friend, who'was his alter ego. Their age, their 
education, their habits, were the same; they had an equal fortune, equal 
expenses ; in a word, there was a perfect harmony existing between them. 
But as harmony does not so thoroughly suit human nature as is fancied, 
a species of rivalry had grown up between them, which was expressed, 
comically enough, when either tried to out-do the other, and yet they 
both reached the same point simultaneously. Mr. Stubbs, however, was 
a child of good luck ; his youth had not been entirely strewn with roses 
—for he had no fortune, and every one knows that a post-office clerk 
cannot save enough to become a millionnaire! But he had scarcely 
gained his long-desired promotion, when a small fortune was most un- 
expectedly left him, and enabled him to retire. Thus matters stood, 
when a new piece of good luck fell to the lot of Mr. Stubbs. 

One evening—it was in winter time—he came to Mr. Pentweazle’s. 
There was something unusual in his behaviour, for he paced up and 
down the room as if full of thought. He said it was the cold, for he 


was frozen to the very marrow; but when Mary had given him a cup of 
tea—when a cigar was lighted (they smoked cigars—Pentweazle had 
commenced it, and Mr. Stubbs was obliged to follow suit, though he 
liked a pipe of returns much better)—when the smoke curled up in light 
puffs—when he began to thaw, it could be clearly seen that the thoughts 
which occupied him were of a very satisfactory nature, for his little grey 
eyes twinkled more than usual, and his large mouth was expanded by 
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such a broad grin that his teeth could not be found for gaps—which he 
generally carefully avoided, because Pentweazle had all his teeth sound. 

Pentweazle regarded him sharply, and had an idea. 

“ We're growing old, my boy,” Stubbs broke ground; “ my old limbs 
can’t stand the cold. I'd like a warmer climate.” 

“ Yes,” Pentweazle replied, “I should be glad if summer was come ; 
the more so, as I have a very strong idea this year about taking a 
country-house.” He had no intention of the sort, but he played trumps, 
in anticipation of what was coming. 

But a did not move a feature ; his nose merely rose a little higher, 
as he said: 

“ A country-house! I don’t think much of that; there’s dust all round 
London—and then the constant visitors—no, that’s not my game.” 

Till then a country-house had been the acme of the Stubbsian wishes ; 
now he despised it. Pentweazle felt that something out of the way 
had occurred. 

“My plan is different,” Stubbs continued; “I mean to get right 
away from London this summer. So what do you say to a trip up the 
Rhine, or, better still, Italy ?” 

“Italy!” Pentweazle stuttered; “then you've made a mint of 
money ?” 

“Yes, that’s it,” Stubbs now broke out. “I’ve won four hundred 
over the Liverpool Steeple Chase—took forties about Jack of Trumps.” 

It was souiunenalits turn to congratulate him; and he did so, for 
he was not of a jealous nature, and was very pleased with his friend’s 
good luck; still there was something very titer in the thought that 
Stubbs had outbidden him—for there was not the least doubt he was in 
earnest about the trip to Italy ; he had no family, so why should he 
save? Pentweazle slept very restlessly on this night. At one moment 
he dreamt of Italy, when he and Stubbs were attacked by banditti; at 
another, he was at his club, and heard that shares were going to fall tre- 
mendously in the course of the next week. 


Il. 


HOW THE TEMPTER APPROACHED MR, PENTWEAZLE IN THE SHAPE OF 
A STAG. 


Wuen Mr. Pentweazle awoke the next morning, he did not feel par- 
ticularly bright, nor did he enjoy his breakfast, though usually his 
favourite meal, because he saw in the Times that the Jack of Trumps 
had really come in first. It was doubly annoying, for he fancied he had 
detected himself giving way to envy, which was generally an unknown 
feeling with him. To appease his conscience, he called on Stubbs to 
congratulate him sincerely on his good fortune. He was invited to an. 
excellent dinner, but he could not enjoy it. Every mouthful was bitter, 
and stuck in his throat ; so he returned home at an early hour. The day 
ee away very slowly and uncomfortably, as he was obliged to hide 

is feelings from Aunt Price and his daughter. He consequently went 
to his club earlier than usual, without an idea that the day had arrived 
on which he was fated to offer the devil his little finger. 

Cape-court (that was the name given to the table at which Mr. 
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Pentweazle generally took his seat) was more crowded than usual. A 
ulator of the name of St. Vincent Hawke, notoriously one of the 
everest stags in the market, was triumphant. He had prophesied a 
week previously a heavy fall in the railway-market. The scheme had 
‘succeeded, and now he openly declared that it was only the commence- 
ment of a general fall, which would go on slowly but surely. 

“If you've got any shares, then, sell them; if you’ve got none, and 
want to make money, go in for a time bargain—say a fortnight or a 
month—and you'll make your fortunes.” 

On hearing these words, Mr. Pentweazle felt a buzzing in his ears; at 
this moment he resembled a girl of sixteen, in whose ear a gallant cap- 
tain is whispering words of love in the mazes of the dance at her first 
ball. He felt instinctively that he ought not to listen to the voice of the 
tempter, and yet it was so pleasant ; and when, in the course of con- 
versation, other elder ulators backed Mr. Hawke’s opinion — when 
the latter finally turned to Pentweazle, and remarked, as he often did, 
that he was wrong in not taking advantage of the opportunity, he pooh- 

hed the notion as usual; but when Hawke soon after left the room, 
Mr. Pentweazle followed him, and whispered that he would pay him a 
visit the next morning. Hawke had nailed his man, and he had that 
confidence in his own talents that he felt sure he would not get out of 
his clutches in a hurry. 

Mr. St. Vincent Hawke (we like to give his entire name) was a 
oung, even handsome man, who led the life of a man about town, kept a 
orse, was always to be found at the best hotels, and was envied by many 

who were not intimately acquainted with him. Whether he was really 
to be envied, we shall see in the sequel, but for the present it sufficeth to 
know that by his flashy appearance he imposed on weaker vessels, while 
he only caused more sensible persons to smile contemptuously, for they 
knew the rottenness of the kernel contained in the glittering shell. 

Mr. Pentweazle made his appearance at the appointed time at Mr. 
Hawke’s chambers in the Albany. A small tiger conducted him to his 
master, who was reclining on a sofa in a magnificent dressing-gown. 
Pentweazle cast a glance round the room and into the sleeping apart- 
ment ; all was superb, fit fora nobleman. Hawke noticed the glance, 
and smiled. A few pounds judiciously laid out imparted confidence ; so 
Hawke was always very particular about his furniture. He had risen 
from his reclining posture, and offered Pentweazle his hand. 

“T know what has brought you here,” he said; “and I can only con- 
gratulate you on your decision.” 

believe-———” Pentweazle stammered. 

“You heard my opinion yesterday,” Hawke interrupted him. “A 
more favourable chance could not be found again in a hurry.” 

* You think, then, I ought to go for a fall?” 

Hawke looked at him so sharply that Pentweazle let his eyes drop. 

“Do as you please—I won’t persuade you: I only ask if you have 
confidence in the ministry? All depends on that.” 

But this was Pentweazle’s tendon Achilles, which Hawke was well 
acquainted with, for he had often heard him hold forth most energetically 
on the subject. 


“ Confidence,” Pentweazle replied, thoughtfully, “no, I’ve not !” 
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“ Well, then!” Hawke began. 

“T’ll go for a fall,” Pentweazle continued, with a sigh. And, as if 
this sigh had cleared his throat, he declared manfully that he would 
make a trial, but not risk too much at starting. 

Hawke coincided in these views, and they agreed on purchasing a few 
West Diddlesex shares on a time bargain, which was done on the 
same day. 

A fortnight later, Pentweazle received from Hawke a difference of 451., 
and, of course, gave the latter a still larger commission to purchase. 


IV. 
MR. PENTWEAZLE’S HOUSEHOLD GODS HANG THEIR HEADS. 


Ir may be easily imagined what delight Pentweazle felt at the thought 
that he would soon be able to ask his friend Stubbs, en passant, whether 
they should set out on their travels in May or June. It can also be 
imagined with equal facility what restlessness tortured him night and 
day until he had learned the fortunate result of his first venture. His 
manner, his repeated absence from home at most unusual seasons, had . 
not escaped the sharp eye of Aunt Price. She had noticed that he 
waited for the paper each morning with feverish anxiety, almost tore it 
from the servant’s hand, though not to read it, for after a hurried glance 
he generally threw it aside, and yet this glance had often been sufficient 
to render his disquietude still greater, or his behaviour far more agree- 
able. Aunt Price had made a variety of other observations, and, as we 
conjecture, had confided them to her protégé, George Wilson; in short, 
she believed she was on the right track. So one morning, when Pent- 
weazle’s conduct appeared to her more remarkable than usual, she con- 
sidered it her duty no longer to be silent, but to read her brother-in-law 
a lecture. 

They had finished breakfast. Mary had gone into the front parlour to 

ractise; Pentweazle was standing at the window and drumming a self- 
invented tune ; Aunt Price was sitting on the sofa, either attempting to 
remove some dust from the perfectly polished sideboard, or else hemming, 
like a person who wants to bring a matter on the carpet and yet doesn’t 
know how to set about it exactly. But Aunt Price knew very well how 
to begin; she only made this pause because she had decided on a sudden 
assault, from which she anticipated the greatest success. Suddenly she 
addressed her brother-in-law, who had his back still turned towards her, 
in a loud tone: 

“T really don’t know what to think of you.” 

Pentweazle turned with open mouth, and said, with the simplicity of 
an infant : 

“Of me ? what to think of me ?—What do you mean by that ?” ; 
“You know very well what I mean,” she continned, growing bolder 
through Pentweazle’s embarrassment ; ‘you have not been the same 
man for the last month—Mary is quite of my opinion—you have secrets 

from us, and those secrets weigh you down.” 

“I don’t know what should weigh on my mind,” Pentweazle replied, 
in evident embarrassment. 

“ But I know it,” Aunt Price broke out. 
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“Indeed!” Pentweazle said, very anxiously. 

“At least I can guess,” she continued. And Pentweazle drew a dee 
breath, for this guess, at any rate, did away with the certainty. “ 
always knew that you were careless,” Aunt Price began again; “ Ma- 
tilda (that was the name of her deceased sister) often complained about 
it; but that you should think in your old age of increasing your fortune 
in such a way !—I really did not expect it of you.” 

— tried more and more to hold his own against Aunt Price’s 
attack. 


‘ So, then, I am trying to increase my fortune ?” he replied, with a 
smile. 

‘Can you deny that you are x ager ?” Aunt Price said, violently, 

as she rose and walked towards him, while Pentweazle, with the eagle 
glance of a general, which would have been worthy of a better cause, 
immediately noticed the advantage which he derived from this open 
accusation. 
‘Indeed—indeed !” he replied, with a forced laugh; I am specu- 
lating, am I? And what with, if I may ask ? With my money in the 
— Or perhaps I have raised money by a mortgage on my house 
—eh ? 

And he seated himself, after these ironical remarks, with a feeling of 
having gained a victory, on the sofa his sister-in-law had just left. It 
was now Aunt Price’s turn to feel embarrassed. He certainly had no 
ready money; his property consisted in his house, and 3000/. in the 
funds, which he intended for his daughter’s marriage-portion, and she felt 
sure he would not touch that. She saw, then, that the attack, which she had 
hoped would enlighten her, was repulsed for the moment ; but the convic- 
tion of the truth of her assertion was more settled than before, for Pent- 
weazle’s embarrassment had not escaped her, and that spoke openly against 
him. Half an hour later she sent to Mr. Wilson, and begged him to call 
upon her in the evening, when her brother-in-law had gone to his club. 

In the mean while, Hawke’s prophecy grew daily more founded ; 
shares fell continually, Pentweazle received again a difference of 125/., 
and this new piece of luck gave him such confidence in Hawke’s judg- 
ment, that he offered very slight resistance to his proposal of having a 
regular “go in,” and only asked a couple of days to think it over. He 
wanted a slight relaxation, for the constant excitement in which he lived 
affected him greatly, and he often thought with a sigh of his former happy 
life, when nothing disturbed his sleep, and he could await the future 
without a care. It was a Saturday when he had the second instalment 
of his profits paid him, and as he had recently gone out with his family 
more rarely than usual, he proposed a trip to Richmond on the next day, 
in which he invited Mr. Wilson to join them. 

The latter had come to Mr. Pentweazle’s house during the last fort- 
night much oftener than usual, had held Jong, very long, consultations 
with Aunt Price, at which, however, to his great sorrow, Mary was not 

resent, so that he did not see her more frequently than usual, although 
e had many more opportunities. 
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V. 


A TRIP TO RICHMOND, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Tue dinner-party at Mr. Pentweazle’s went off on the Sunday much 
more gaily than usual; he had himself produced the best his cellar could 
afford, and was in the most rosy humour. The young tradesman’s face 
beamed with delight 2t being able to look into Mary’s blue eyes, and he 
had also sought advice from his glass how best to please the ladies: all 
were in the best possible humour except Aunt Price, who, though she 
did not check the merriment, did nothing to promote it, as was usually 
the case. She frequently looked searchingly at her brother-in-law when 
he did not perceive it, and such a natural expression of sorrow was then 
revealed on her face, that she required a great mastery over herself to 
dispel it a moment later when Pentweazle fixed his eyes upon her. 

But the carriage was waiting at the door, and the coachman was 
cracking his whip impatiently. The party was soon ready to start, and 
off they went, if not at the speed of an arrow, still fast enough to give 
a deeper red tinge than usual to Mary’s cheeks, through the enjoyment 
of the drive and the sharp breeze. About half-way a splendidly ap- 
pointed mail-phaeton flew past them, occupied by two gentlemen, and a 
groom behind. The gentleman driving, who was wrapped in a rich fur 
coat, had only just time to lift his hat and bow to Mr. Pentweazle, 
before they were out of sight by a turning in the road. 

“* Who was that gentleman, papa ?” Mary asked, curiously. 

«A Mr. Hawke, my dear,” soles replied. 

‘You are acquainted with him ?” Wilson asked. 

“TI meet him frequently at our club,” said Pentweazle, without dis- 
playing the slightest embarrassment, which gave him the highest opinion 
of the merit of his Amontillado. While quietly making this remark, he 
had noticed Mr. Wilson cast a glance to Aunt Price—one of those 
eloquent glances which express more than words. When they arrived 
at the Star and Garter, where they intended to drink tea, they were 
obliged to take their seats in one of those open boxes fronting the lawn, 
and next to the compartment occupied by Mr. Hawke, whose table was 
covered with a splendid dinner. While they were imbibing their bohea, 
the champagne corks were popping at Mr. Hawke’s table, and, look- 
ing thoughtfully into his foaming glass, the young man said to his 
companion : 

“A deuced pretty girl! Who could have thought that the old hum- 
bug could have such a daughter ?” 

** He’s well off ?” the other asked. 

“TI fancy so,” Hawke replied. ‘ He was formerly a grocer, and is 
now living on his savings—and not badly either.” 

“ And you fancy: 

* You are right,” Hawke interrupted him. “TI believe it will be better 
to think of something solid ; for, honestly speaking, I am getting tired of 
living continually like the sparrows on the house-top.” 

“ Well, for the present let us hope for a letter from ‘ our own cor- 
respondent’ to send shares down !” 

And they drank this seriously-intended toast with smiling faces. 

When heey had finished dinner, Hawke was not a little pleased to 
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meet his friend Pentweazle, after whose health he affectionately inquired. 
He expressed his desire to be introduced to Aunt Price and Mary ; spoke 
most politely about his satisfaction at forming the acquaintance of his 
friend’s amiable family; and begged for permission to drink his coffee at 
their table. Without a thought, Mr. Pentweazle accorded leave ; for 
he could not for a moment suspect that such a fine gentleman could be 
disagreeable to his feminines. In truth, Hawke was a most agreeable 
man, when he liked: he overpowered Aunt Price with flattery and 
polite attentions; but she remained cold as a statue, only now and then 
giving him a reply, which contained just sufficient irony to show him 
that her favour was not to be bought with a few gallant remarks. 
Mary’s position, on the other hand, was far from being pleasant ; for, 
although Mr. Hawke expended his eloquence principally on Aunt Price, 
he had words to spare for her as well; and Mary, like a true woman, 
was enabled to see, from the first glance that he bestowed on her, that 
all the flattery addressed to Aunt Price was in reality intended for 
her. This caused her considerable embarrassment; and to this must 
be ascribed the constant blush with which she replied to his questions. 
Young Wilson felt still less comfortable during the whole scene. He 
was sitting on thorns; he had not sufficient knowledge of female nature 
to judge correctly of Mary’s conduct: he regarded her blushes as the 
consequence of the pleasure which Hawke’s remarks afforded her. In 
addition,* he was forced to confess to himself that he was a far less 
handsome man than Hawke, whose toilet was carefully arranged, and 
whose whole manner revealed the practised man of the world. Of the 
whole party Mr. Pentweazle was the happiest! Hawke’s behaviour 
seemed to him delightful: he laughed with the whole strength of his 
lungs at the slightest witty remark ; and when Hawke at length rose to 
take leave, and requested permission to pay his respects to the ladies at 
their own home, Pentweazle welcomed the proposition most cordially, 
only begging him to carry it into effect as soon as possible. 

Aunt Price bowed so coldly to him when he took leave, that Hawke 
remarked to his friend : 

“ If that old woman has anything to say at Pentweazle’s, I shall have 
my work cut out for me.” 

After Hawke’s departure, one of those pauses in conversation took place 
which it is so difficult to interrupt. 

“ You seem very intimate with that gentleman?” Aunt Price said, at 
last. 

“ Well, only just as acquaintance is formed, when we meet a party 
often at the same place,” Pentweazle replied. 

“‘ He must be very well off to lead such a life,”” Aunt Price continued. 
 What’s his profession ?” 

“ T believe he’s a broker,” Pentweazle replied; and tried to remain as 
calm as he could. 

“ He’s a frequenter of Capel-court,” Wilson added. 

“ You know him?” Pentweazle asked, and rather anxiously this time. 

* Oh! everybody knows him.” 

“Asa sapeetalile man ?” asked Aunt Price. 


Wilson shrugged his shoulders, as if he could say something if he liked, 
but would not. 
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‘“‘T understand,” Aunt Price continued; “and I must say that he not 
only displeases me, but even appears a dangerous character.” 

‘TJ didn’t know anything could be said against him,” Pentweazle re- 
marked, turning to Wilson. 

“TI consider it my duty, then, to enlighten you,” Wilson replied, while 
Pentweazle moved about restlessly on his chair. ‘ Hawke is well 
known as a queer article. He has no fortune, and yet leads the life of a 
rich man. He does it by living on the money of other parties, whom he 
manages to ruin by inducing them to speculate.” 

Pentweazle grew red as fire on hearing this. It suddenly occurred to 
him that his sister-in-law’s suppositions were derived from Wilson. He 
remembered that Mary had recently expressed her surprise what Aunt 
Price could have to do so frequently with the young man, and he thought 
it disgraceful that a friend of the family should thus sow dissension 
among them behind his back. He res Sere felt excessively enraged 
with Wilson, and his passion soon found vent. 

‘Those are mere conjectures,” he said sharply. 

“They are more than conjectures,” the young tradesman continued, 
“for it is known that Hawke always disappears suddenly when a rise sets 
in. It is certainly said that he is travelling, but it is known whither he 
has gone, or rather been taken to. For some one else rides his horse, his 
chambers are let, and when he appears again, he only goes out by night 
in a very shabby costume—in a word, he is a swindler !” 

“You speak very eloquently,” said Pentweazle, in great excitement ; 
‘but, fortunately, the reason can be easily detected which induces you 
to place Hawke in so odious a light.” With these words Pentweazle 
glanced at his daughter. 

“T know no other reason,” Wilson continued, though not without 
blushing, “to represent Hawke’s character such as I know it to be, save 
the interest I take in you and your family. It was my intention not onl 
to warn you against his company, but I said what I did, because it 
seemed to me as if Hawke had induced you to make a foolish specula- 
tion.” 

Pentweazle sprang up like an insulted lion. The room had gradually 
emptied. They were now alone, and he consequently said in a louder 
key than before : 

‘T did not ask for the advice, Mr. Wilson. I have, besides, reason 
to suspect that you have abused my confidence, and tried to sow dissen- 
sion in my house. You will, therefore, oblige me by putting an end to 
your visits there.” 

“ Father !"—* Brother!” Aunt Price and Mary cried simultaneously. 

“T thank you for your attempt to justify me,” said Wilson, who had 
risen immediately, to Aunt Price. “ Perhaps you will be more successful 
in my absence ; and I trust that a very short period will suffice to convince . 
you, Mr. Pentweazle, of the truth of my words. Still, 1 have sufficient 
respect for you to obey your commands immediately.” 

He bowed, and went in such haste that his words had scarce died away 
ere the door closed behind him. We can easily imagine the reproaches 
Aunt Price poured on Pentweazle’s devoted head; but he was un- 
wontedly obstinate—though the tears could be seen running down Mary’s 
cheeks—forbade the continuance of the conversation, and their return 
home was most melancholy. 
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VI. 
THE IDES OF MARCH. 


Ir we have rightly traced Aunt Price’s character, it will have been 
seen that she was not the person to be silent the next morning. But 
who could depict her surprise, when Pentweazle evinced such obstinacy, 
that he not only allowed he speculated, but very abruptly declared that 
he believed he had arrived at years of discretion, and was quite tired of 
interference in affairs which only concerned himself. He then took up 
his hat and cane, and left Aunt Price to her reveries of the present and 
the future. Aunt Price’s well-meant warning had precisely the opposite 
effect. For as she had quite upset her brother-in-law’s equanimity and 
forced him to go out at an unusual hour, he lounged along without 
knowing where to go, until he unluckily remembered that Hawke had 
told him he was always to be found about this time lunching at Camp- 
bell’s. Thither he now bent his steps, and found Hawke, who soon dis- 
pelled the cloud from his brow: the wine he liberally dispensed did its 
part too, and after a three hours’ séance, which had brought a consider- 
able amount of weakness into Pentweazle’s feet, he rose—after giving 
Hawke a commission to sell 20,0007. worth of West Diddlesex shares at 
70, for delivery on the 10th of March. 

From this day peace had quitted Pentweazle’s house for ever. He 
lived constantly in a state of feverish excitement. Aunt Price wrapped 
herself in a veil of impenetrable silence, and Mary’s eyes were often 
swollen. To add to the misfortune, Hawke was introduced into the 
family circle, and sought to gain the ladies’ good-will by incessant 
flattery. But they greeted him with such excessive politeness that he 
soon gave up his designs and his visits. ‘Thus day after day passed, and 
sorrow seemed to nestle more closely in this once happy home; for the 
clouds on Pentweazle’s brow grew daily darker, and daily Aunt Price’s 
silence grew more intense, though here and there an ironical remark 
flashed out. 

A few days after Pentweazle had made his bargain there was a check 
in the fall of shares. The counter-mine had burst. The Bulls were 
triumphant, and SHARES BEGAN TO RISE! For acouple of days Hawke 
managed to calm Pentweazle by assuring him that the rise was artificial, 
and, therefore, temporary. But when a week had elapsed—when the 
second began with increased confidence—he felt fearfully alarmed, and 
ran daily to Capel-court to learn his misfortunes as soon as possible. By 
the 3rd of March West Diddlesexes HAD GONE UP TO 95, and Pent- 
weazle was a clear loser of 25001. 

“Why did I not have confidence?” he lamented day and night, to 
give his oppressed feelings vent, ‘‘ Why did I not have confidence? It 
serves me right! All was so nice and quiet again, everybody was con- 
fident except myself! Had I gone in for a rise I should have been a 
rich man—and now ?—what will Aunt Price say—and Mary—and 
Wilson? Oh, Hawke !—Hawke!” 

And he ate nothing, he drank nothing ; by night he could not sleep, 
for, to add to his misery, Aunt Price asked daily how things were going, 
and he was forced to smile, although the 10th of March was close at 
hand, and shares daily rising ! 
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VII. 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


Tuey were not pleasant dreams which visited Mr. Pentweazle on the 
night of the 9th March. He saw himself standing again in a little shop 
selling treacle and sugar, while Aunt Price continually shouted in his 
ear that it was a blessing her poor dear sister had not survived to see 
this day ; or else he was at the London-bridge station, shaking his friend 
by the hand, and wiping away a tear because he could not accompany 
him ; or once he dreamed that he could no longer visit his club thrice 
a week, because he had lost the greater part of his fortune, and the 
remainder was only just enough to furnish his family a scanty mainte- 
nance. Such pictures were not adapted to cause him extreme pleasure, 
and so it came about that he rose at five o'clock, fatigued and exhausted, 
to undergo the sufferings of this eventful day, on which his fate would 
be sealed. 

At breakfast his discomfort was increased by the excellent humour in 
which Aunt Price appeared to be. 

“Tt’s beginning to get warm, "Weazle,” she said, among other re- 
marks ; “you'll soon be thinking about our country-house, if it’s your 
intention to carry out your plans as you proposed.” 

Country-house! It may be fancied how this word buzzed in Pent- 
weazle’s ears. He felt as if Aunt Price knew something, so sarcastically 
did she regard him. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, nervously, “it’s getting time to think 
about it.” 

‘“‘ The more so as you are making such famous speculations,” continued 
Aunt Price ; “ shares are rising daily.” 

“Oh, yes,” Pentweazle remarked, trying to evade this body-blow, 
“ they’re rising—of course they’re rising!” But he could not succeed 
in mastering his feelings, so he got up, opened a window, and leaned out. 
The morning passed away— Change time arrived, but Pentweazle had 
not the courage to visit it. He had arranged with Hawke that he should 
send him information. With what a beating heart he heard the bell 
ring! but the expected messenger did not come. Aunt Price had asked 
him if he would mind dining at two that day, as she had business in 
town, and could not get back sooner. Gladly had he assented, in the 
hope that the Job’s messenger would then find him alone, and he would 
be prepared for the storm. But Aunt Price had returned, dinner was 
served, and still no news. At last he took his seat, but he scarcely had 
attempted to swallow the first mouthful, when there was a knock at the 
front door. Pentweazle tried to rise, but Aunt Price, who sat by his 
side, seized his arm: 

** Pray go on with your dinner; the servant will open the door.” 

At the same moment a little man entered the room, with such a per- 
i Jewish cast of feature that Pentweazle immediately guessed his 
object. 

he I have the honour of speaking with Mr. Pentweazle?” he said, with 
a bow. 

“Yes,” the gentleman addressed replied, as he rose and winked 
furiously to him. 
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“JT come from the Exchange,” continued the little man, without 
noticing the signs Pentweazle made him. 

‘From the Exchange—I expected you,” Pentweazle stammered ; 
“but won’t you come into the next room?” 

“Pray allow us to share in your delight,” Aunt Price interrupted 
him ; “let us hear too! The gentleman has come, of course, with good 
news, and to tell you of some large profit you have made. Isit not so, 
sir ?” 

Pentweazle would gladly have sunk into the earth, but the flooring 
would not allow it. 

‘*Oh dear no, madam,” the little man replied, with a sarcastic smile, 
“T have come for the trifling sum of 2500/., which Mr. Pentweazle is 
indebted to my principal, Mr. Aminadab Davis.” 

Pentweazle was in an agony —he tottered. Mary sprang towards him; 
but he had caught hold of a chair, else he had fallen to the ground. 
Aunt Price’s eyes were fixed on the wretched man like those of a fiend 
on the victim it has got in its clutches! 

“ Well!” she said, after a short pause, “why don’t you pay? That 
amount must be a trifle to you, after the immense sums you have already 
gained—or, can I be mistaken ?” 

Pentweazle was too weak to defend himself against these assaults; 
he only said to the little man: 

‘<1 have not this sum at my command on the instant, but I will call 
on Mr. Davis in the afternoon. Tell him so !” 

The little man disappeared from the room as if he had been an appa- 
rition. 

So you have gained your object !” Aunt Price said, after a pause, 
while Mary regarded her suffering. father compassionately. ‘ You have 
lost nearly half your fortune in foolish speculations, and now I hope 
you'll be satisfied. Well! it’s no use erying over spilt milk!” 

Pentweazle did not dare to raise his eyes; he had not expected such 
calmness from Aunt Price. He had prepared for a storm, and it would 
have been much more agreeable to him. 

** How do you intend to pay this money ?” Aunt Price continued. 
** Will you be obliged to sell the house ?” 

“ There'll be nothing else to do!” replied Pentweazle ; and there was 
so great a feeling of dejection in these words, that they cut Mary to the 
heart, and she cast an imploring glance on Aunt Price, who looked rest- 
lessly to the door. There was a ring at the bell; the servant brought 
in a letter for Mr. Pentweazle, which, however, he did not seem inclined 
to read. Aunt Price looked at the writing and seal, and then said : 

“From Mr. Wilson! If you had only followed his advice things would 
have been different ; but read it—perhaps it contains good news.” 

“* What can it contain ?” Pentweazle said, taking the letter mechani- 
cally, and breaking the seal. 

Any one who had now an opportunity of watching Aunt Price would 
have felt reconciled to much which had, probably, not pleased him lately, 
and have perceived the store of tenderness and kindness which the heart 
of this old maid contained. For, as Pentweazle’s hands began trembling 
at the first lines—as his breath grew shorter and shorter the further he 
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read—and when the letter at last fell from his hands and he drew Mary 
to his breast with a cry, ‘I am saved!—all has turned out well!” a world 
of kindness beamed from Aunt Price’s eyes as she patted his cheek and 
said : 

“ You have been reckléss once again. I trust for the last time. But 


Providence watched over you !” 


The explanation is verysimple. Wilson had accidentally seen Pentweazle 
enter Campbell’s, and knew that it was one of Hawke’s favourite haunts. 
He had followed him, and seated himself in the next box, where, unper- 
ceived, he had heard the commission given. He hurried straight to 
Aunt Price, told her what he had heard, and when he explained the 
matter to her, she quickly perceived what should be done. 

“We must save him! Do you go and give a broker the commission 
to buy the shares Hawke offers for sale !” 

“You are right,” the young man replied; “TI shall risk my whole 
fortune, but——” 

“You risk nothing,” Aunt Price interrupted him; “but you will 
win the girl you love. Make haste! I'll promise for everything turning 
out well.” And Wilson followed her advice. 

Everything we have now to tell the reader he can nearly guess for 
himself. How Pentweazle wished to hurry to the noble young man, but 
the latter came in at the right moment from the next room to receive 
the reward of his disinterestedness in Mary’s hand—how Mr. Pentweazle, 
radically cured of his rivalry of Mr. Stubbs, the source of all his misfor- 
tune, accompanied him a month later to the railway, and saw him set 
out with a contented mind—these two things appear perfectly natural ; 
but what the reader cannot guess was, that Mr. Pentweazle, although 
his contentment ought to have returned with his old habits, still appeared 
to want something. At table he was not so cheerful as usual ; his eye 
more frequently met Aunt Price’s, and as she noticed an expression in 
his glance which was quite new to her, she would blush and try to evade 
it. Short and good, Mr. Pentweazle saw his sister-in-law daily meta- 
morphosed more and more into his deceased wife, and whether it was a 
feeling of gratitude, or the necessity he felt of attaching such an affec- 
tionate heart still more closely to himself, on one of the first days in 
spring he offered her his hand and heart. 

Aunt Price accepted both—for there was something so consolatory 
in the reflection that some one was willing to have her after all. 

It may be necessary to add that the marriage was solemnised at 
Diisseldorf, for Mr. Pentweazle’s youthful ardour would not allow him to 
wait until the collective wisdom of the country repealed the present law. 
He, however, bids us inform Mr. Heywood that he is quite at liberty to 
call him as a witness, to prove the felicity of such marriages. 


L. W. 
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Tue fertile valley of the river Salghir, winding from the foot of the 
lofty Tchatir Tagh, or Table Mountain—the Trapezus of the Greeks, 
Palata Gora of the Russians, and Mountain of the Tent of the Tartars— 
whence the river flows from subterranean glaciers and reservoirs—ex- 
pands a few miles from its origin into a richly-cultivated plain, in the 
midst of which, and some fifteen miles from the mountain, lies Sim- 

heropol—the Russian capital of the Crimea—its white houses and 
dsome churches half buried amid luxuriant vegetation. 

Though the town, however, seems to lie on a plain, the greater part is 
in reality situated upon the precipitous edge of the steppe, from whence 
a magnificent view is obtained. Immediately below, and at the foot of 
abrupt rocks, two hundred feet high, runs the tiny Salghir, dignified 
with the name of a river, and if not entitled to it by its size, worthy the 
appellation by reason of the lovely valley which it has formed in its 
northern course. Orchards and gardens, containing every sort of fruit- 
trees, and abounding in rows of tall poplars, line its banks, until the hills, 
becoming higher and more thickly wooded, form a ridge, which is con- 
nected with the Tchatir Tagh; a noble background, and one which 
does full justice to this splendid landscape. Nor does a closer acquaint- 
ance with the details of this view detract from the original impressions 
received on first beholding it. 

The Tchatir Tagh, exceeding five thousand feet in elevation, is the . 
loftiest mountain in the Crimea, and its imposing aspect is enhanced by 
its standing boldly out, as if unwilling to acknowledge any connexion 
with the adjoining range. The foot and slopes are covered with beech, 
elm, and ash—there are no pines—and red deer abound in these exten- 
sive forests. Above this are perpendicular cliffs or strewn rocks ; and a 
great mass of limestone, covered with greensward, forms the tabular 
summit. 

A magnificent view is obtained from this culminating point. Facing 
the spectator towards the west, the rival mountain of Babu Khan Yaila 
rears its stupendous crags, while immediately below lie charmingly diver- 
sified woods and meadows—curling wreaths of blue smoke ascending from 
clumps of trees scattered over the park-like scenery, while large herds of 
cattle are scattered over the rich pasture-land. Snug-looking Tartar 
villages are dotted over the well-cultivated valleys; and mountain streams 
meander through them to the sea, which lies in one great unbroken expanse 
along the whole extent of undercliff from Cape Aiu to Cape Meganon. To 
the north a vast table-land of limestone rocks and great beech woods lead 
down to the valley of the Salghir, the white houses of Simpheropol bein 
distinctly visible on its left bank, while as far as the eye can oul 
stretches the undulating steppe, expanding towards Eupatoria on the one 
side and the Putrid Sea on the other, but narrowing as it reaches the 
Isthmus of Perecop. 

M. Dubois de Montpereux, who made two ascents of the Tchatir 
Tagh, one from the west, the other from the eastern side, was most struck 
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with the contrast of the valleys of the Alma and the Salghir. “The 
more the Salghir,” he says, “prides itself at finding that man has 
searcely left a spot on either bank where he has not erected a dwelling, 
the more the Alma takes delight in bearing away its virgin waters far 
from the hum of human voices, and burying + beneath a dense 
foliage. The white dome of Simpheropol,” he adds, “peering over 
the horizon of the steppe, reminds one of St. Peter seen over the Cam- 
of Rome.” 

There are several curious caves in the Tchatir Tagh, one of which, 
called Ful Kuba, is said to contain a melancholy collection of human 
skulls and bones—the remains of a party of Genoese, according to local 
traditions, who were smoked to death in this subterranean retreat, during 
their wars with the Tartars in the thirteenth century. A Monsieur 
Oudinet is said to have penetrated half a day’s journey into this grotto 
without reaching the end. As these caves are water-courses in lime- 
stone rock, no doubt they are sometimes of great extent. Another, 
called Kizil Kuba, has a grand entrance, but is not so rich in stalactites 
as the Ful Kuba. 

Some of these caverns form natural glaciers or ice-houses. These 
have their origin in the accumulation of snow and ice at great depths, and 
such ice-houses are not infrequent throughout the Tauric chain. The most 
celebrated is that called by the Tartars Buzluk, by the Russians Ledia- 
naia Yama (gulf or grotto of ice), in the Karabi Yaila, and it has been 
described at length by Hablitz, in his “ Description Physique de la 
Tauride,” p. 43. i 

“Upon a fragment of the nummulitic limestone which overlooks to the 
south-east the valley of the Salghir, and to the north-east the pass by 
which the river makes its escape into the steppe,” writes Dubois de Mont- 
pereux, “stand the ruins of the primitive Simpheropol, a fortress, and an 
olden and nameless residence of Skilouros, King of the Scythians, the 
enemy of Mithridates. The Tartars call this mass of ruins Kerman-jik, 
or little castle, as they call Ctenus, or Eupatoria, In-kerman, the castle 
of caves. A ravine which has cleft the nummulitic limestone from top 
to bottom separates this fragment and its ruins from the terrace of white 
marles upon which stands the actual Simpheropol, capital at two distinct 
periods: first as Ak-Metchet, residence of the Kalga Sultan, under the 
Tartars; secondly, as Simpheropol, under the Russians.” There is no 
— of this castle of the Scythians in the works of recent English tra- 
vellers. 

“On the very margin,” writes Mr. Scott, “of the here strongly- 
defined boundary between plain and mountain, stands the modern town 
of Simpheropol and her elder sister Akmetchet, clinging together but 
not embracing, with smiles on the face but rancour in the heart. They 
are not the offspring of the same father. The elder is the Tartar’s - 
daughter—modest, unassuming, and retiring: the younger, a bold Rus- 
sian wench, covered with paint and tinsel, wearing ornaments which she 
has stolen from a Grecian beauty ; her self-esteem ever prominent, and, 
with wanton vanity displaying those outward vulgar charms which ill 
conceal the rottenness within.” 

Ak-Masjid, “the white mosque,” or, as the Tartars pronounce it, Ak- 
Metchet, was under the latter the second city of the Crimea, and the 
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residence of the Kalga Sultan—the lieutenant or vi of the Khan, 
and who exercised the regency of the country on the death of the latter, 
until his successor was nominated by the Porte. 

The Kalga’s court was composed of the same functionaries as that of 
the Khan ; he had his wuzir, or vizier, his defterdar, or controller, his 
divan effendi, or secretary of state, his kadi, or judge ; and he had among 
the ladies of his harem an ana-bey, or lady-prince, and an ulu-khani, 
having an especial jurisdiction. ‘There was power of appeal from the 
verdict of the Kalga to the grand divan, but his orders, passports, and 
— were held in the same estimation as those of the Khan 

imself. 

The Kalga had his palace at the opening of the ravine on the borders 
of the Salghir; it was overlooked by the ruins of the Scythian fortress 
on the one side, by the town of Ak-Masjid on the other. It was com- 
posed of an irregular group of buildings, surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens, irrigated by a spring of clearest water, which burst from out of 
the side of the ravine, and whose supply was sufficient for the play of 
various fountains, and the feeding of several sheets of water, upon which 
the Kalga navigated little boats. 

The glory of the Kalga has departed, and no one would recognise in 
the rude constructions of a modern brewery and distillery, or in the 
benches of a public garden where Muscovites go to dance and drink 
beer, what was once a palace and a garden glorying in its roses. 

Under the Tartars, Ak-Masjid, which is built upon the higher part of 
the terrace, was a city of great importance, adorned with palaces, mosques, 
bazaars, and public baths: few traces of which now remain. The tor- 
tuous streets, high walls, and rose-thickets of the old city have given 
place to the cold monotony of a Russian town. It has exchanged the 
Eastern magnificence of former days for the tawdry glitter of Muscovite 
barbarism. 

“The old part of the town,” writes a lady conversant from long resi- 
dence with the Crimea,* “inhabited by Tartars, shows the despotic rule 
of Muhammadanism over the weaker part of the creation, by the high 
stone walls which enclose each dwelling, and serve to screen the unhappy 
inmates from the intrusive gaze of the curious. 

‘* The streets in that part of the town are so narrow that two carriages 
cannot pass, and so circuitous and confined, that one who was unacquainted 
with them might have difficulty in finding his way out of the labyrinth. 
The Tartars seem to be fond of high situations, for invariably, whenever 
they have been the founders of a town, they have established themselves 
in the most elevated part of the site. 

“ Lower down, in dirty court-yards, surrounded by small houses, the 
Jews and Greeks take up their abode ; and facing the street, the prin- 
cipal house in the yard is generally a shop of some kind or other.” 

The streets inhabited by the Tartars, Mr. Oliphant tells us, are com- 
posed entirely of blank wails, and would, therefore, be the dullest places 
imaginable were it not for the people who traverse them. The houses 


* The Crimea: its Towns, Inhabitants, and Social Customs. By a Lady, 
resident near the Alma. Partridge, Oakey, and Co. An unassuming little book, 
which would have been welcome at any time for the original information it con- 
tains, but which is especially interesting at the present moment. 
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are only one story high, and each is enclosed in a separate court-yard. 
The parchment windows which look out into it are placed so low as to be 
quite hidden from the street; and so the unfortunate females have not 
the ordinary amusement of Eastern ladies, and no black eyes glance*out 
of latticed windows upon the passenger as he passes beneath them. 
The Tartar women of Ak-Masjid, however, do not lose much by their 
seclusion. ‘The streets have none of the life and bustle of a town like 
Cairo. The shops are few and far between, very small and poor, and 
kept, says the same ungallant traveller, by ugly unveiled women. 

The beauties walk about covered up to the eyes with the white faradji, 
which reaches as low as the knee. Were it not for the bright-coloured 
skirt which flutters beneath it, and the loose drawers that fall over the tiny 
yellow boots, they would look precisely like animated bundles of white 
linen. The men occasionally wear the turban and flowing robe of the 
true Oriental; but their costumes, always picturesque, vary so much as to 
be almost indescribable. 

Mr. Scott, describing the Tartar quarter of the town, says: “ Nothing 
was to be seen but an occasional phantom, issuing from what might well 
have been the gloomy portal of a sepulchre, flitting across our path, and 
vanishing in an instant within another equally mysterious door, which 
closed silently, and with magic quickness. These were the Tartar women, 
wrapped up in white, head, face, and body, with nothing left but two 
brilliant eyes and a pair of yellow morocco boots. Once we saw, from an 
unfortunate hitch in the large pantaloons, a very tiny piece of—do not be 
shocked, fair reader—stockingless leg, to indicate that warm living flesh 
and blood were there.” 

The Tartars still keep up their old Friday markets, when a strange 
admixture of races is to be seen—Russians, Tartars, Germans, Jews, Ar- 
menians, Greeks, and even people with Tauric, Scythian, or Gothic blood 
in their veins. At night, the Buzniks, or shops where they sell their 
Buza (millet-seed beer), come in for a fair share of patronage, and the 
crowd dance to the tune of the gipsies’ drums and fiddles. 

The Russian Simpheropol prolongs itself by the side of Ak-Masjid 
upon that part of the chalky terrace which opens upon the steppe, and as 
much as the Tartar city is confined, tortuous, and heaped up, so much is 
the Russian city expanded, straight, and broadcast. 

When the Crimea was ceded to Russia in 1781, the picturesque old 
capital of Baktchi-Sarai was considered unworthy of being the chief town 
of the new province, and a gay modern city was laid out upon the plains 
of the Salghir, and it was dignified by the Archbishop Eugéne with an 
imposing Greek name—Simpheropol—by which it is proposed to express 
“the useful central city.” It is built in true Russian taste, with very 
broad streets, very white houses, decorated with very green paint. The 
new part of Simpheropol is, indeed, but another sample of a Russian pro- . 
vincial capital, though better than the generality of them. ” It has wide 
streets, straggling houses, painted roofs, conspicuous churches, fine public 
buildings, well-kept gardens, rattling droskies, and a couple of hotels, one 
of which goes by the proud appellation of the Taurian Hotel, and con- 
cerning whose merits the opinions of travellers vary considerably. 

‘Though viewed from the outside,” says M. Koch, “it seemed to be 
a splendid .building, the internal arrangements did not in the least cor- 
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respond with its external appearance. We were shown into a room 
where many weeks had certainly elapsed since the chamberman (for there 
are no chambermaids here) had set it in order. ‘There lay such a thick 
coating of dust upon the table that a journal of several days might have 
been inscribed upon it; and it did not even occur to the waiter to remove 
the dirt, for, on our polite request, he replied in the most unconcerned 
manner that he could not trouble himself with such matters, which be- 
longed to the chamberman’s duty. In place of feather-beds we were 
given a mattress, but without linen coverlets or sheets. Many, probably, 
had already slept there, but it appeared a long time since the te: 
had received any purification. In the matter of food, also, we sorely 
missed our host of Theodosia. Everything here was abominably bad and 
expensive. We had to pay no less than one rouble and forty copeks, 
therefore about one shilling and fivepence, for a single cup of coffee. It 
is a peculiarity of Russian as well as of German inns, that the price of 
what we eat and drink is inversely proportionate to their merits.” 

Mr. Oliphant was more lucky, or what is of more importance to a tra- 
veller, more easily satisfied. ‘There are,” he says, “no less than two 
hotels in Simpheropol, and in the one we were at they actually gave us 
a sheet each, but, of course, no means of washing. Our windows looked 
out upon the principal street, and were always interesting posts of ob- 
servation. Sometimes a lumbering nobleman’s carriage, piled with 
luggage, and stored with provisions for a month, rattled into the town— 
the family being about to return to St. Petersburg for the winter, after 
spending the summer at their country-seat in the Crimea; or an unpre- 
tending vehicle, exactly similar to ours, jogged quietly past, crammed 
with Armenian merchants, some of whose legs, protruding from between 
the curtains, were presumed to belong to Armenians, from the perfume 
of Turkish tobacco which was diffused over the street during their 
transit ; or a pile of camel-carts, filled with straw, moved sedately along, 
stopping every now and then for a few moments while the drivers spoke 
to friends, when all the camels lay down: no amount of experience 
seemed to show them that it was hardly worth while to do this, consider- 
ing how soon they would have to get up again, and the great exertion 
it involved. Accustomed only to the camels and dromedaries of still 
more Eastern countries, the appearance of this Bactrian camel was quite 
new to me. The two humps are generally so long that, unable to 
sustain themselves, they fall over, and often hang down on each side of 
the animal’s back. The neck and legs are covered with long thick 
hair, from which the Tartar women weave cloth of a soft woolly 
texture. 

“In strong contrast to these singular carts, pert droskies were con- 
tinually dashing about. Though so small and light, all the public 
droskies here have two horses, generally very good ones, while the heat 
of the sun has rendered it necessary that they should, for the most 
be supplied with hoods; so that the atrocious little vehicle of St. Peters- 
burg is converted at Simpheropol into quite a respectable conveyance. 
Next to our hotel was rather a handsome Jewish synagogue, in which 
school seemed perpetually going on.” 


Simpheropol contained before the war a population of 8000 souls, of 


whom 5000 were Tartars, 1700 Russians, 900 gipsies, and the remainder 
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Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and Germans. The governor was a brother 
of Pestel, the leader of the military movement in the south which fol- 
lowed upon Nicholas’s ascension to the throne, and said to have been in 
high favour with the late Czar. He dwelt in a substantial-looking 
mansion. The previous governor, M. de Narichekine, built himself a 
mansion in Oriental style, which matched well with the tall pyramidal 
forms of the poplars amid which it was embosomed. It has been since 

urchased by Prince Woronzoff. In the same delightful suburbs are the 
mean of M. de Steven, a distinguished botanist, and of a still more 
eminent man of science, M. de Serres, formerly associate to the chemist 
M. de Vauquelin. Both these yentlemen have set the example of horti- 
cultural improvements in the Crimea. 

The actual government-house is the largest and most conspicuous in 
the town. It overlooks the boulevard, or public promenade—a series of 
shady walks, interspersed with clumps of trees and flowering shrubs, 
covering several acres of ground, and extending down to the water’s edge. 
This is the favourite resort of the élite of the town; and as a band of 
military music is often in attendance, the scene is very gay and animated. 
On Saturdays, however, the company changes; and instead of the 
bonnets and hats of European fashion, the picturesque head-dress of the 
Jewess, bespangled with jewels, takes their place. Of late years, how- 
ever, the Jews and Jewesses are giving up their old costumes, and are 
adopting a more European dress; so that the younger members of that 
community are only distinguishable by the bright colours they wear, and 
the extremes to which they carry so-called Parisian fashions. 

In the centre of the new town, within a square surrounded by shady 
walks, stands the Novy Zabor, or New Cathedral. It is built, like most 
of the Russian churches, in the form of an equilateral cross, with a vaulted 
cupola or large dome in the centre, and four smaller ones at each corner. 
The domes are painted green, and the walls outside yellow and pink. 
prea would be thought if St. Paul’s were decked in such a holiday 
garb? 

The interior, which is without seats, is gorgeously adorned with pic- 
tures of saints in richly-gilt panels, but possessing little artistic merit. 
Immense candlesticks are placed before these pictures, which have one 
huge candle in the centre and a circle of small sockets round, in which 
the worshippers may insert tapers in honour of the saint at whose shrine 
they do homage. Ladies often work pieces of embroidery to hang about 
the pictures of their favourite saints; and it is not uncommon, when a 
young lady is cut off in the prime of life, for her mother to hang the last 
wreath she wore in her hair, or some other ornamental part of her dress, 
— about the picture of the saint her deceased daughter was wont to 
prefer. 

These places of worship are held in great veneration by the Russians; ~ 
and the peasant, as he walks carelessly along the streets, fails not to stop 
— the door of the sanctuary with uncovered head, crossing himself 

voutly. 

Many of the ceremonies are imposing; and the fine choral music with 
which they are accompanied, resounding through the dome, sometimes 
loud and full, at others dying away to a whisper, along with the con- 
tinued kneeling, crossing, and touching the ground with the forehead, 
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cannot fail to inspire a certain degree of solemnity and awe. As they 
have service in the cathedral four times a day, the bells seem scarcely 
ever to stop ringing; indeed, one gets so accustomed to them, that one 
is only awakened to a knowledge of their constant tinkling when it is 
changed to the deep toll, with its three discordant attendants, which 
announce the departure of a soul from earth, or the consignment of a 
body to the grave. 

At the death or funeral of any person who can pay for it, they toll a 

, fine deep-toned bell, at intervals of nearly a minute, between which 
three small bells, each one discordant from the other, are tolled once, one 
after the other, till the large bell tolls again, and so on, for as many 
times as the relatives choose to pay for. This wild discord and tolling 
immediately arrests the attention, and is peculiarly suited to the solemn 
event which it announces; indeed, during the ravages of cholera, it had 
such a painful effect upon every one, that it was found convenient to 
suspend so ominous a practice. 

The Greek Church service for the dead is long, and the body is placed 
in the church for some hours previous to burial. The corpse is decked 
out in the best suit or uniform the deceased possessed. A cross is put 
into its hands, which are folded across the breast; and a passport, with 
the name of the individual and a word or two of commendation, is put 
across the forehead by the officiating priest. The coffin, which is often 
covered with crimson velvet for a grown-up person, and pink for a child, 
is carried open behind the priests, who are preceded by men bearing the 
banners of the church, whilst the lid is carried behind; all the men 
having their heads uncovered. 

The procession stops at the corner of each street, and a hymn is sung, 
which makes the walk from the church to the burying-ground no slight 
affair. At the grave, when the service is concluded, the relatives give a 
parting kiss to the remains of the deceased object of their affections. The 
lid is then screwed on, the body lowered, and all is over. 

The marriage ceremony is no less impressive. It lasts about an hour, 
and when half over, instead of simply joining hands, the priest ties them 
together with a pink silk kerchief, and then placing his own hand upon 
the knot, he leads the couple three times round the altar, followed by a 
whole array of candles, and a perfect cloud of smoke from the burning 
incense. 

On the 18th of January, being Twelfth-day, old style, the priests go 
down to the river in all their sacerdotal splendour and perform service on 
its banks, immersing the cross several times, and blessing the waters. 
The people then crowd to fill their vessels with the water, which they 
keep carefully for the year, having great faith in its curative powers for 
man and beast. 

Close by the cathedral stands a square obelisk, dedicated to the hero 
of the Crimea, Prince Dolguruki Krunskoi. The portrait of the prince, 
cut in marble, is on one side of the obelisk ; on the other, his escutcheon ; 
* on a third, the Russian eagle; and on the fourth side, the triumph of 
Christianity over Islamism, represented by the baptism of a Tartar. The 
obelisk is cut out of green stone. 

There is another Greek church in the old part of the town, smaller in 
size, but similar in construction to the cathedral; as also two or three 
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mosques, with spiral minarets; a Lutheran church, a Roman Catholic 
church, a Greek church, and an Armenian church. There is but one 
Protestant clergyman, a German pastor, and he has four different stations, 
at which he preaches in rotation; he only officiates once a month at 
Simpheropol, the teacher of the German school connected with the 
church reading prayers, and a sermon on the other Sundays during 
the year. 

This toleration of Protestantism reminds us of one of the most curious 
suggestions with regard to the future of the Crimea that has yet met our 
eye. It was mentioned in the New Monthly Magazine for March, 
1855, in reviewing Koch’s work, that the last descendant of the Tartar 
Khans of the Crimea married an English woman, and he had his only 
child, a daughter, brought up in the Protestant faith. 

“ Strange fate!” adds Dr. Koch, “ that the last of the fanatical family, 
who were arch-enemies of Christianity, more than once threatenin 
destruction to all Christendom, should be herself a Christian; and thoug 
surrounded by adherents to the Russo-Greek Church, which alone pro- 
fesses to render the believer blessed, a Protestant, and married to a Pro- 
testant. Would that the allied powers could reinstate the ancient Tartar 
kingdom in a new Christian form, and bestow it on one of the Protestant 
descendants of Dgenghis (Zinghis) Khan. It would at least be an 
arrangement by which the rulers of France and England might clearly 
prove that the good of all, and not separate interests, induced them to 
enter into the struggle. As it is pronounced impossible for a Greek 
empire in Constantinople to endure (in which opinion, however, I cannot 
myself concur), a Protestant kingdom, whose wings should not be in- 
tentionally clipped as those of Greece in the present day, might be best 
calculated to check the influence of Russia in the south, and might also 
perhaps infuse fresh vigour into infirm Islam !’* 

There are few other public buildings worthy of remark, except the 
Assembly-rooms, which are quite a modern erection, having been built 
some four or five years ago. During the winter season balls take place 
there very frequently, and people of all ages attend to dance or play at 
cards. At the carnival season sometimes even a fancy ball is attempted. 
Our “ Lady who has resided near the Alma” says: “ p en one would have 
laughed heartily at the costume which, on one of these occasions, was 
palmed upon the company as that worn by our Scotch lassies in the 
Highlands.” They have since that made a closer acquaintance than, 
perhaps, was desirable with the costume worn by the military portion of 
the Highlanders. 

The tribunals, or court-houses, are described as being ornamental 
buildings; their long, plain exteriors making themeexactly like some of 


* Tt must not be forgotten, however, in connexion with this interesting specula- 
tion, that there exists, at Karasu-Bazar, a race of Tartars next in”power to the 
family of Guerai, called the Chirins, who alone had the privilege of intermarrying 
with the former family. Peyssonel (“'Traité sur le Commerce de la Mer Noire”) 
refers to a tradition, according to which a Chirin, contemporary of Zinghis Khan, 
was the first Tartar conqueror of the Crimea—a circumstance which led that 
family to consider that it had greater rights to the throne than the reigning 
dynasty. The Tartars of the Crimea would, we suspect, be more inclined to look 


for a Khan among the descendants of this family than among the Protestant 
children of the Guerais. 
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our cotton factories. There are two or three hospitals and barracks—all 
equally ungainly in appearance, with the exception of one of the hospitals, 
which was built by a private individual, and into which admission may 
be obtained gratuitously by vhose who are poor and in need of medical 


care. 

All travellers agree that the most pleasing object in Simpheropol is the 
market-place, when it is crowded with sellers and buyers, as it is once at 
least every week. It is a large open square, surrounded by Tartar, 
Greek, and Armenian shops, containing a great variety of goods. In 
summer, when fruits and flowers abound, it is described as at once beauti- 
ful and tempting to see the piles of cherries, plums, peaches, and apricots, 
of which as much as a person can carry may be purchased for a few pence; 
and, later in the season, the mountains of melons and water-melons, and 
the cart-loads of grapes at every step, show the facility with which these 
delicious fruits are cultivated in the Crimea. 

** Simpheropol,” Dr. Koch remarks,* “is the mart not only for the 
products of the Crimea, but also for foreign goods. Its favourable 
position, almost in the centre of the peninsula, though somewhat nearer 
to the southern coast, renders it the natural medium for the inhabitants 
of the plain as well as the mountain chain. A good road leads to the 
southern coast, with which there is naturally much intercourse, on 
account of the numerous country-houses and gardens, whence the produc- 
tions are brought and exchanged for others. The Tartars expose camels, 
horses, sheep, and cattle for sale; the Germans offer vegetables, butter, 
and cheese; the Russians, corn and bread.” 

‘Suppose, then,” writes the more lively and graphic “ Lady of the 
Alma,” “ that we go together up this narrow road, on each side of which 
are vendors of maize, garlic, love-apples, and other vegetables, whilst, 
squatted on the ground further on, German women sit ensconced amon 
baskets of eggs and baskets of butter; then follow the fruits, of which I 
have made mention already; then sacks of corn, flour, and millet, stand- 
ing by dozens, stiff and stately; and walking to and fro, with a roguish 
look and sharp eye, the Tsiganas, or gipsies, try to tempt you with some 
dozens of turkeys, geese, ducks, and fowls, tied together unceremoniously 
by the legs. Around us all is bustle, the sounds of six or eight different 
languages are heard on all sides, and every one seems to be bargaining 
as loudly as he can. 

“This Babel of tongues and variety of costumes give such ample 
opportunity for observation, that in summer marketing is quite a pleasure. 
But reverse the picture: fancy yourself on a cold, winter day in January, 
everything bleak and comfortless, the mud almost up to the knees, every 
one wading instead of walking through it, and you will confess that 
chilling realities now take the place of romance. The gay costumes 
which so enlivened the summer scene have now given place to dingy 
coats, dirty sheepskins, and still dirtier boots. Fruits and flowers are all 
forgotten, and the chief thought of each one seems to be to procure for 


himself a good bargain of oak (beech?) wood for fuel, with which the 


* The Crimea and Odessa: Journal of a Tour, with an Account of the Climate 


and Vegetation. By Dr. Charles Koch. Translated by Joanna B. Horner. 
John Murray. 
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market is well supplied. There are no coal-pits in the Crimea. The 
coal that is used for the steam-vessels is mostly brought from England as 
ballast, in vessels which return laden with wheat. 

“Conveyances of every kind, from the handsome chariot and four to 
the little Russian drosky, wend their way along the streets amid carts 
drawn by oxen, sulky-looking buffaloes, and haughty camels, who seem 
to look scornfully round on their less lofty competitors. Every one drives 
here; from the ill-paid government clerk to the well-dressed lady, each 
one must have a carriage.” 

Dr. Koch relates, in reference to this Russo-mania, an amusing instance 
of the improvidence of the lower classes. ‘The servants in Russia, it must 
be premised, are hired by the v'tret, that is to say, four months, or the 
third part of a year. Mr. Von Hubner, a German, cultivated an orchard 
near Simpheropol. His labourers consisted of one Russian and of several 
Tartars. The Russian was usually extremely industrious during these 
four months, living with the utmost economy, scarcely drinking as much 
as a “vodka” (dram) in the day. His whole subsistence was bread, and 
a poor shtshi (hodge-podge), or borshtsh (cabbage-broth). But as soon 
as the third part of the year had expired, the work no longer prospered. 
He begged for his wages, which in the summer season amounted to more 
than seven guineas, and quitted with that sum. 

The smartest carriage, drawn by a couple of horses (the peasant is not 
permitted to drive with more), was immediately engaged for several 
days, along with a servant, and he then started on a drive with a female 
companion or some good friend, who under such circumstances was 
never wanting. At first, all passed off in the best manner imaginable ; 
the labourer, playing “le grand seigneur,” treated his companion or 
friend to the most costly dishes, in which onions never failed to form an 
ingredient, and to the most delicate wines—champagne taking the lead. 
As night drew on, and the number of his friends increased, matters became 
more uproarious ; about midnight he usually became intoxicated, and the 
festivities of that evening were brought to a close. The following morn- 
ing, when he had slept it off, the same life recommenced, and continued 
till the hour arrived when he again became unconscious. Thus he pro- 
ceeded as long as he had a copek in his pocket : but at length, having 
spent all his money, he once more appeared at the orchard, went as usual 
to his work, and was as diligent as before. 

The mode of life pursued by the Tartars is described as forming the 
greatest contrast to that of their Russian masters. The money which 
they earn is taken home to their families, with whom their leisure hours 
are spent: not a copek is consumed out of the house. The domestic life 
of the Crim-Tartar is said to be quite unexceptionable; those intimate 
with them cannot speak too highly of the harmony prevailing among the 
members of families, the love of order, and the activity of the women 
and the industry of the men. Mr. Von Hubner assured Dr, Koch that 
one Tartar works on an average as much as two Russians. A Tartar 
village strikes the traveller immediately on entering it, by the cleanliness 
of the streets and houses. 

Some recent writers have endeavoured to detract from the reputed 
productiveness of the Crimea, but the beauty of the climate and the 
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fertility of the soil are attested by the fact stated by Dr. Koch, that the 
Crimea is the only district in Russia where fruit-trees and the vine can 
in any degree thrive. Southern fruits are, on an average, less expensive 
at St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Odessa, than the best kind of apples and 
pears. The German proprietors devote an attention to the cultivation 
of fruit-trees in the Crimea, such as is rarely met with in Germany even 
among zealous nursery-gardeners, and they make a far greater profit. 
Every good apple is carefully wrapped in soft paper by the fruit-dealers 
themselves, who come in autumn from Moscow and St. Petersburg and 
purchase the produce of the orchards wholesale, so as to be enabled to 
send off the fruit as it attains a proper degree of maturity. This they 
do in chests, which are handed over to the heavy steppe waggons. The 
fruit, by this means, travels fifteen hundred miles northwards, and is then 
unpacked with the same care in Moscow and St. Petersburg. “ We 
may imagine,” says Dr. Koch, “ the price of a Borsdorffer apple or a 
good Colville in either of these cities, when even in the Crimea they 
cost more than a penny apiece.” M. Dubois de Montpereux speaks 
probably with greater accuracy when he describes an apple originally 
brought from the coast of Asia Minor, and hence called the Sinope, as 
the variety in highest estimation. 

A fair is held twice a year in Simpheropol, and Mr. Oliphant was 
lucky enough to time his visit upon the occasion of one of these, when 
the greatest variety of costume, and all the characteristic features of the 
Crimea, are most opportunely collected for the traveller’s benefit. “To 
be properly appreciated,” says the writer in question, “ the fair of Nijni 
Novgorod should be seen before that of Simpheropol, which we found 
infinitely more striking, perhaps because we were completely taken by 
surprise when, quite unaware of its existence, we chanced to enter the 
market-place one afternoon. It is seldom that two races so widely 
differing in manners and customs, springing from origins so distinct, are 
brought into every-day contact in such a palpable manner as in Crim- 
Tartary; and this mixture is the more interesting, from the improbability 
of it existing very long in its present unnatural condition. 

‘«* An enormous square, many acres in extent, contained an indiscrimi- 
nate mass of booths, camels, carts, droskies, oxen, and picturesque groups. 
Here may be seen the red-bearded Russian Mujik, in jack-boots and 
sheepskin, in close confabulation with a gaily-dressed Tartar, who has 
just galloped across the steppe, and who sits his horse as if he were part 
and parcel of him. He wears a large white fur cap, a red-striped embroi- 
dered jacket, fitting close to his body, with wide open sleeves, while his 
loose dark-blue trousers are girded with a bright-coloured sash, amid the 
folds of which the massive handle of his dagger appears, and his slippered 
feet are thrust into clumsy stirrups at the ends of very long leathers. 
His horse is.a little wiry animal, possessing an infinitely greater amount 
of intelligence than beauty. Further on among the crowd, and distin- 
guished by his green turban, floats the robe of some pious Hadji; nor 
does he seem in the least scandalised by two young ladies in a drosky, 
not only devoid of faradji, but even of bonnets, and wearing only the 
jaunty little caps of the Parisian grisette. We might very fairly suggest, 
however, the propriety of their profiting, in some degree, from the example 
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of the muffled females over the way, who seem afraid to expose to the 
profane gaze of men the dyed tips of their finger-nails. 

“In the narrow lanes formed by carts and tents, Greeks, in a no less 
gay though somewhat different costume from that usually worn in their 
own country, are haggling with Russian Jews in long black beards, and 
long black cloaks reaching down to their ankles. It is an even bet who 
will have the best of such a bargain. Savage-looking Nogays and 
Cossack soldiers are making purchases from Armenian or German shop- 
keepers. There are large booths, like gipsies’ huts magnified, which 
have no connexion with the ragged representatives of that wandering 
race who swarm at the fair, but which contain quantities of most tempting 
fruit, huge piles of apricots, grapes, peaches, apples, and plums, of any 
of which one farthing will buy more than the purchaser can conveniently 
carry away with him. 

** Besides these booths, there are heavy carts, with wicker-work sides 
and ungreased angular wheels, which make that incessant and discordant 
— familiar to those who have ever heard a Bengal bullock- 

kery. 

" Presiding over the whole scene, not in the least disconcerted by the 
uncongenial forms which surround them, are hundreds of camels, in all 
sorts of positions, chewing the cud with Eastern philosophy, and perfectly 
submissive to very small, ragged Tartar boys, # seem to have entire 
charge of them, and who do not reach higher than their knees. 

“ Rows of shops enclosed this miscellaneous assemblage, containing 
saddles, knives, whips, slippers, tobacco-pouches, and morocco-leather 
boots, all of Tartar manufacture, besides every description of European 
article. It was some satisfaction to feel, as we moved through the busy 
throng in plaid shooting-coats with mother-o’-pearl buttons, that we 
too were adding another variety to the motley costumes of the fair at 
Simpheropol.” 

It is melancholy to think that the picturesque, well-behaved Tartar 
inhabitants of the Crimea are gradually disappearing from its far- 
spreading steppes, its lovely valleys, von | the narrow streets of their 
ancient towns, ccmnaientel by the blighting influence which Russia 
appears to exercise over her Moslem subjects. Of late years the Tartars 
have been rapidly diminishing, and before the war numbered only about 
a hundred thousand, or scarcely half the entire population of the Crimea. 
Their energy, too, seemed to be declining with their numbers. Whole 
tracts of country susceptible of a high state of cultivation, and once 
producing abundantly, are now lying waste; their manufactures dete- 
riorating, their territorial wealth destroyed, their noble families becoming 
extinct, their poor ground down by Russian tax-gatherers, and swindled 
out of their substance by dishonest sub-officials. Unless the allies come 
to their rescue, ere long the flat-roofed cottages now buried amid the 
luxuriant vegetation of clustering fruit-trees will crumble into dust, and 
with them the last remains of a nation who once occupied an important 
position among the Powers of the Old World. 
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WERE it not for the brave and gallant fellows who daily fall in 
the performance of their duty, the events of the siege of Sebastopol 
might be circumscribed within the limits of the mimic scene. 
There is a grand bombardment, in which shot and shell are em- 
bedded in earthen embankments as if in a flock bed: there are 
grand sorties of Russians against advanced trenches of right and 
left attacks, repulsed after sanguinary engagements, in which the 
loss tells mostly.against those who can less easily repair it: there 
are pits blown up only fit for rabbits, and connecting trenches that 
oil barely cover a weasel, held by active French chasseurs, 
within a stone’s throw of the Russian outworks: there are incessant 
rushes made by the latter on these frail approaches: there are de- 
scents of columns of the line and guard to the succour: there are 
desperate struggles, only terminated at the point of the bayonet: 
there are grand salvoes of artillery to cover the retreat of the 
besieged, and at last an hour’s truce to bury the dead comes to 
relieve the monotony of these sanguinary scenes. 

Indeed, since early in March last, the chief points in the siege, 
with the exception of the grand and unsuccessful bombardment, 
have attached themselves to the advances made by the Allies upon 
the works of the besieged, and the vigorous defences made to such 
advances by the Russians, more especially at the Mamelon, by 
spirited and well-conducted sorties, effected in order to destroy the 
works of the Allies, when they gained a too dangerous proximity 
to those of the besieged. 

As early as the 13th of March a strong working party of the 
British troops began to establish a parallel from the advanced 
point of our right attack, with a view to form a junction with a 
corresponding parallel being made on their side by the French, 
in order to counterbalance the effect of new works by the Russians 
in front of the Tower of Malakoff. The progress of these works 
was much impeded by the rocky nature of the soil, and the 
English and French did not succeed in establishing a communica- 
tion between them till the 17th of the month. The Russians 
made several bold attempts to destroy these works of approach, 
but without success. One of the most formidable sorties of this 
description was made on the night of the 23rd, when they got first 
into the French and then into the English works, but were finally 
repulsed with a loss estimated by General Canrobert at 2000 men 
killed and wounded. An artillery officer, writing from the spot, 


describes this sortie of the 23rd as an attack in very great 
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force, and on all points an Inkerman on a small scale ; and every- 
where, he adds, the Russians were beaten back with vigour and 
heavy loss, The loss of the French was between 500 and 600, 
that of the English about 100 killed and wounded, among whom 
nine officers. This action was followed on the 24th by an 
armistice of two hours for burying the dead. Another vigorous 
sortie was made on the 6th of April, and was only repulsed after 
serious loss to the Allies. 

At five o’clock on the morning of the 9th of April the Allies 
opened a cannonade from all their batteries. By the next day 
alone, according to Prince Gortschakoff’s own per doused 4 
this general bombardment had entailed a loss of 833 killed and 
wounded. It was stated, as usual, at the commencement of the 
bombardment, that the fire of the Mamelon was silenced, that 
of the Round Tower reduced to four guns, that of the Redan 
to six, and that the French had succeeded in putting the Flagstaff 
Battery hors de combat. As usual, also, the next despatches 
brought word that the Russians displayed extreme activity and 
courage in repairing the injured works, and, although it was 
complacently stated that “the fact of the superiority of the 
Allies was satisfactorily established,” we learnt on the other side 
from Prince Gortschakoff’s despatches, that the damage done by 
this tremendous expenditure of ammunition, and wear and tear of 
guns, was so immediately repaired, that on the 15th of April 

Sebastopol was almost in the same condition of defence as on the 
9th, while the fire from the Redan and Garden Batteries, it was 
acknowledged in our own reports, was as vigorous as ever. 

At the same time the French engineers — a new system of 
operations which attests the desperate nature of the attack, and the 
courage of the enemy—the determination on the one side of the 
assailants, and the stubborn resistance of the defenders of the place 
on the other. ‘This was to spring small mines, called fourneaux de 
mine, or little mine furnaces. Into the conical cavities which 
resulted from these explosions—entonnotrs as they are called—it 
was the duty of the riflemen to rush and, if possible, set up gabions 
and sand-bags to defend their new and strangely insecure tenure. 
This accomplished, traverses, or ditches, were dug out at night, to 
connect one or more pits which were thus made to form an almost 
regular system of attack. Innumerable devices were had recourse 
to by the enemy to drive their indefatigable assailants from their 
lodgments : cannon-shots, shells, and musket-balls passed harmless 
over their heads; so, although the main attempts at dislodgment 
were made by sorties, they also had recourse to cohorns, or small 
mortars, hand-grenades, and other missiles, which, being projected 
into the air, would fall down into the pits. Among ed curious 
resources of the kind were soda-bottles filled with powder, with a 


fuse attached, as also smoke-balls. The first of these mines was 
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sprung at. a. distance of about fifty French yards from the 

taff Bastion, and the operation, which was perfectly successfi 
gave a new parallel, which was joined to three others which were 
sprung at first with only partial success. 

The Russians made a sortie in great strength the previous night. 
—that of the 13th-14th—but they were repulsed, and the French 
remained masters of the position, but with the loss of 6 officers 
and 300 men. On the 14th the Russians, fearing an assault, 
opened a furious cannonade along the whole line. On the 16th 
two Russian ships were burnt. On the night of the 18th-19th 
the Russians made another sortie, “‘ which was promptly repulsed,” 
according to the French despatches, but the object of which, ac- 
cording to Prince Gortschakoff’s version of the affair, was fully 
attained with small loss. Another sortie was made on the night 
of the 22nd-23rd. On the 23rd a reconnoissance was effected in 
the direction of Tchurgun without results. On the 25th, 26th, 
and 27th, the fire was suspended on both sides, to be recommenced 
on the night of the 27th, and finally given up on the 28th. 

The second bombardment of Sebastopol was thus no more fol- 
lowed by the surrender or destruction of the place than the first. 
It was ascertained that the maximum penetration of a 13-inch 
shell into a compact earthwork is about three feet; that, at 700 
yards, the shot of a 24-pounder penetrates about six feet; of a 
56-pounder, at the same distance, about eight feet. The penetra- 
tion of a 68-pounder somewhat more. And this was about all, for 
granting that every shot we fire has such an effect, and attained 
the maximum of penetration, what results could we hope to achieve 
against earthworks thirty feet thick, capable of being banked up 
from behind, and defended by an enemy with endless supplies of 
labourers, of earth and sand, of gabions and timber? Sebastopol 
will never be taken by artillery. Guns do these enormous earth- 
works very little injury of an irreparable nature by any amount of 
shot that they may send against them, and the enemy appears able 
to remount guns and place new pieces in position as fast as the 
Allies can dismount or destroy them. No alternative lies then but 
in reducing, as far as possible, the fire of those batteries which 
command the points pe same for assault, or, as soon as the arrival 
of sufficient remforcements will permit it, to - an entirely new 
aspect to the siege by going in quest of the Russian forces in the 
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field. With the numbers at the camp at Eupatoria, Maslak, and 
on their way from Western Europe, it is calculated that there will 
soon be an army of 200,000 men at the seat of war. One-half of 
these might fairly be spared for operations in the field, and for 
bringing about a state of things which, by secluding Sebastopol 
from the rest of the Crimea, shall effect a real and not a nominal 
siege of that vast fortified camp, occupying as it does two sides of 
202 
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a fiord or inlet of the sea, and an amount of space which it is im- 
possible to surround and effectually besiege by ordinary means. 

The conclusion of the bombardment was marked by a bold 
movement on the part of the Russians, who took advantage of the 
circumstance to establish a row of rifle-pits in front of the central 
bastions (bastions 4 and 5 and the Selinghinsk and Volhynia re- 
doubts), and which served to form a continuous trench of commu- 
nication. The French proceeded at once to attack this new position 
with the utmost gallantry, and it was carried on the night of the 
1st of May, with the loss to the Russians of eight light mortars or 
cohorns, and of two hundred prisoners. 

Two days afterwards (May 3rd) the Russians made a desperate 
attempt to retake these important works of counter-approach, but 
without success. On the 6th they made a sortie on the advanced 
trench of the British right attack, to see if they would be more 
successful in that quarter, but they met with an equally prompt 
repulse. The same result attended upon a sortie effected in still 
greater force on the 10th of May, and which was followed by a 
second assault upon the same right advanced trench of the English. 
The next day a truce was granted to the enemy to bury pm 

On the 14th the Russians varied their tactics by an assault in 
two columns upon the advanced works of the left attack, but were 
as usual repulsed with considerable loss. _They had made two un- 
successful sorties the night before upon the French approaches to 
the central bastion, but with the same want of success. And thus 
it has been for the last four months, and thus it continued to be at 
the date of the last despatches, one continued succession of fero- 
cious combats delivered at the advanced trenches, always termi- 
nating unfavourably, according to the account of the Allies, to the 
Russians ; but whether or not, fully showing, by not assuming a 
more serious or extended development, an inferiority in arms, not- 
withstanding their dogged resistance, on the part of the besieged. 

A dying man, the proverb says, will cling to a straw, wal the 
public, satisfied that artillery will not effect the reduction of Sebas- 
topol or Cronstadt, have begun to look to some more extraordinary 
and mysterious means, propounded by a once distinguished naval 
officer—Lord Dundonald. The gallant commander enjoys a repu- 
tation for performing what were deemed by others impossibilities. 
His proposal undoubtedly excites incredulity, but the rules of 
science are notoriously at fault, and something that goes beyond them 
is demanded to ensure success. Lord Dundonald’s project, it is said, . 
has been favourably reported on by a scientific commission appointed 
to consider its feasibility, subject to certain conditions, which will 
have to be decided by military engineers. The expenses are con- 
siderable; but when an annual expenditure of 50,000,000/. has 
been raised to 80,000,000/, that ought not to weigh against a 
chance of success, however remote. The means may be inadequate, 
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and their employment attended with signal failure; if so, the humi- 
liation would not be greater than what has attended upon the two 
bombardments of Sebastopol. Extraordinary projects are not to 
be judged of by ordinary rules, and it is to be hoped that Lord 
Dundonald’s will not be rejected because it is not in accordance 
with military or naval precedents. | 

It has evidently become more and more manifest than ever that 
the success of the campaign and of the Crimean expedition depends 
not on any single operation, however important, or upon the syste- 
matic continuance of the siege according to the established principles 
of scientific warfare, but upon the sum total of all these different 
measures, by which the resources of the enemy must gradually be 
more and more exhausted, and the object of the Allies eventually 
obtained. 

In the great difficulty which there is to form a correct opinion 
upon the most advisable steps to pursue under existing circum- 
stances, it has still ever appeared to us the wisest course to enlarge 
the field of operations, to make every possible effort to render the 
siege a reality, and not an onslaught upon a partial extent of the 
works of a fortified camp, daily receiving reinforcements, ammuni- 
tion, and provisions. Rather than carry on the siege under such 
woleoesilii circumstances, we have never ceased to uphold that it 
would have been better to have taken the field and thus have cut 
off Sebastopol by land and by sea—a result which might have been 
brought about by the occupation of Eupatoria and Simpheropol. 
The strength of the Russians on the Tchernaya and the want of 
cavalry have probably prevented ‘such a comprehensive plan being 
adopted, but the incapability of beating the These army of relief 
has reduced the Allies throughout the siege to the position of be- 
sieged as well as besiegers. Lieutenant Peard, in his admirable 
little book,* says that if the Allies had got into the southern side 
of the town, upon the panic of Alma, they could not have held the 
place; and it is admitted on all hands that it will require a siege- 
train and many happy and fortuitous circumstances, supposing the 
same half of the fortified camp to be reduced at the present mo- 
ment, to enable the Allies to hold it. The necessity for taking the 
field remains, then, just the same as it ever has been, and if not 
forced upon the Allies by these considerations, will be sooner or 
later by the advance of the relieving army itself. 

There is no doubt, looking to the progress of the siege itself, the 
unremitting labour, the heavy cannonade, and the incessant skirmish- 
ing in the trenches and rifle-pits, that the Allies have been slowly 
but steadily advancing upon the works of the besieged. We have 
seen that, in the manifest impossibility which there is to effect 


* Narrative of a Campaign in the Crimea; including an Account of the 
Battles of Alma, Balaklava, and Inkermann. By Lieutenant G. S. Peard, 20th 
Regiment. Richard Bentley. 
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anything, against their earthworks by cannonade, a system of close 
saved has been adopted which entails incessant labour and. 
great exposure. 

We have seen that with this view mines have been sprung, 
which have enabled the French to establish themselves within a 
few yards of the works of the besieged, and that every inch of 
ground that has been gained has been so manfully held and de- 
fended, that. the Russians have failed in every attempt to recapture 
what they have lost. If any one will compare the exact position of 
the besieging armies and of the outworks of the town, as they were 
at.the time of the latest intelligence, with what they were a month 
ago, it will be seen that considerable progress has been made. 

The spirited conduct of the F sath troops in the night of the 
1st of May, when they succeeded in taking and occupying a strong 
counter-approach of the enemy in front of the Central Bastion, 
proves that the moral energy of our allies increases as they are 
brought to closer quarters with our adversaries; and the vigorous 
charge by which detachments of two British regiments forced the 
Russian ambuscades in front of the Mamelon, shows that both time 
and life might be saved by a direct attack on the outworks of the 
place. The garrison of Sebastopol is not supposed to amount in 
numbers to one-half of the forces now assembled before the southern 
division of the town, and, although the defenders of the place have 
been relieved from time to time by the arrival of fresh troops, the 
labour and exhaustion of defending an immense line of works 
under a. continual fire must be in the highest degree harassing and 
destructive. Moreover, the resources of the defence from outlying 
works which enfiladed the rear of our batteries, have been con- 
siderably abridged, and the besieged are getting circumscribed 
almost daily within a narrower circle. 

A siege arrived at this state of operations can only be arrested 
by the destruction of the works of the besiegers, which the Rus- 
sians have made incessant but vain attempts to accomplish, or by 
the successful advance of a relieving army. The Allies have done 
nothing to prevent such a resource as the last; but the time has, 
however, come, slowly enough it is true, when we may confidently 
anticipate the commencement of more active operations against 
the Russians in the field. Notwithstanding many rumours to the 
contrary, and many statements as to the impregnable position of 
the Russians beyond the Tchernaya, the reconnoissances effected 
have shown that the enemy is not in a position to offer any serious: . 
resistance to our advance from the east of the plateau occupied by 
the Allies. Twenty-five thousand men of all arms from Maslak, 
together with the Sardinian contingent, will place about 40,000 
fresh troops at the disposal of the commanders, which, with what 
they can readily spare from their own numbers, ought to furnish 
an army equal to the task of driving the Russians beyond Simphe- 
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ropol into the steppe, and establishing such a communication with 
the Turks at Eupatoria as shall effectually cut. off Sebastopol from 
all further reinforcements or supplies. North. of Simpheropol the 
steppe is, in summer, an arid plain, incapable of supporting an 
army, which would thus be driven to take refuge beyond Perekop 
and Arabat, or at Kaffa or Kertch, where it would be exposed to: 
be assailed both by land and by sea at the same time: The pos- 
session of Simpheropol and Eupatoria must inevitably ensure to 
their conquerors the ultimate possession of the Crimea. Whether 
the same results might not be brought about by landing an adequate 
force at Kaffa or Kertch, we are not prepared to say; such a line 
of operations would save the division engaged the difficulties of 
the entrenched positions on the Tchernaya, but the fortifications 
of Kaffa or Kertch would be quite as formidable; it would rob the 
Russians of one line of retreat,.or of a fortified reserve, in case of 
the loss of Simpheropol, but it would still leave the necessity of 
engaging the Russian force in the field at one point or another, 
and it is questionable if one would be found more favourable than 
on the Tchernaya—the scene already of one great success. 

The mismanagement of the British contingent in the Crimea has 
led to false and erroneous notions being propagated both in this 
country and on the Continent as to the military resources of this 
nation, and its power as compared with other states. The British 
Isles contain 36,000,000 of inhabitants, and although there is a 
perpetual drain of the adult male population to the colonies, and 
the rest are better engaged than in soldiering, still, if the condition 
of the soldier was raised—pecuniarily and socially—Great Britain 
could turn out in a very short time as fine an army as any in the 
world. We have the largest navy and mercantile marine in the 
world; great part of our army is distributed over many colonies 
and dependencies ; our militia has still to be embodied and trained ; 
and our foreign legions and Turko-Christian contingents—chosen 
on account of the cheapness of the material, although likely to be 
most costly in the end—have still to be levied. Yet there is now 
in India an army of nearly half a million at the disposal of the 
country. In that army are about 30,000 Europeans belonging to 
the Queen’s service, including cavalry and infantry of the line, and 
40,000 European troops in the Company’s service, of every arm 
except cavalry. The exact aggregate made out by Sir Erskine 
Perry is 457,000 men, with. 12,000 officers, and maintained at an 
expense of 20,596,000/.. Large and costly as this army may be, it 
sits light on the population and resources of India, and might easily 
be increased, especially from the warlike tribes lately added to our 
dominion. Here we have a well-organised, well-otlicered army, 
of which Government refuses to avail itself in the present emer- 
gency. We have numbers, organisation, discipline, practical expe- 
rience in.all its forms—in fact, the substance of all that we have 
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been accustomed to ascribe to Russia, and to reckon as her supe- 
riority over the Western Powers; yet, when Sir Erskine Perry 
moved for a committee to consider how the army in India might 
be made most available for the war in Europe, and to inquire into 
the steps necessary to be taken if it should be deemed expedient to 
constitute the army of the East India Company a royal army, his 
motion was thrown out of the House of Commons by a decisive 
majority. Such are the results of rivalry in the military profession, 
i by weak governments to be as obstructive as partisanship 
in their own bosom is to themselves. 

A fleet of forty sail, with nearly 12,000 men on board, proceeded 
to sea on the 4th of May in a north-easterly direction along the 
coast of the Crimea. The squadron passed Yalta and the Bay of 
Kaffa until it reached the Straits of Kertch; but, after showing 
itself off that place, it was suddenly recalled, and returned to 
Kamiesch Bay on the 8th of , May without having attempted any- 
thing against the enemy. 

It is not to be wondered at that this abrupt and unsatisfactory 
termination of an expedition which, from its secret character, 
would appear intended to effect important services, should have 
excited feelings of annoyance and regret among those who expected 
to win honour, and glory, and position. It is said that the officers 
engaged, French oad English, experienced the bitterest disappoint- 
ment when they received the order to return to Kamiesch. The 
disappointment of the men was equally great and loudly expressed. 

The motive for the recal of this expedition is unknown, but it 
is supposed to have arisen from the pressing necessity of employin 
the whole naval force of our French allies in conveying the Frenc 
army of reserve from Constantinople to the Crimea. These move- 
ments show that active preparations are going on for military and 
naval operations on a more extended scale; and although it is to 
be regretted that anything should have occurred to alter the desti- 
nation of this reconnoitring squadron, the increasing forces of the 
allied armies will soon enable the generals to renew these expe- 
ditions with effect. 

Agreeing as we do in the views of Lord Ellenborough—almost 
the only British statesman who forms a comprehensive and just 
conception of the magnitude, the character, and the importance of 
the war in which we are engaged, and of its relations to Great 
Britain as an Asiatic as well as a European power—so far as 
concerns the mistake made of waging war in the Crimea in prefer- 
ence to the Principalities while the attitude of Austria was still 
undecided ; believing, as everybody does now, that had it been 
known that Austria would have occupied the Principalities merely 
to obtain military possession of the same independently of Russia 
and the Allies, the Allies ought to have pushed in, so as to force 
Austria either to join her cause or openly declare her hostility, 
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still we cannot look upon our position in the Crimea but as one 
which, in a strategic point of view, is full of promise, if only turned 
to proper purposes. 

Beene or later the mere hostile occupation of the Black Sea and 
the Baltic will compel Russia to submit; and though the process 
may be costly and tedious, the progress made in obtaining our just 
demands is such as to inspire us with full confidence that we must 
ultimately accomplish all we require. Russia rejected our terms 
because she did not consider that we were in a position to force 
her so far to humilitate herself as to make concessions which 
manifestly affected her honour ; but Russia, in so doing, also affected 
ignorance of the fact that her fleets are virtually non-existent, and 
that she can scarcely claim a fathom of any one sea that bathes her 
shores as her own. 

Sebastopol was the key of the Russian territories from the mouth 
of the Danube to the ridge of the Caucasus as long as Russia had 
the use of naval communications to every part * the Black Sea, 
but since her naval power is practically destroyed, and Kamiesch 
and Balaklava are become the naval stations of the Allies, that key 
is in our keeping, and the coasts of the Black Sea are at our mercy. 
In this respect we are as much masters of the Tauric Chersonesus, 
or south-western promontory of the Crimea, for strategic — 
as if the forts of Sebastopol were already taken; and the Russians 
are compelled to disseminate their forces so as to cover an exten- 
sive maritime frontier. With the naval forces at our disposal, two 
or three days will suffice to throw an army capable of maintaining 
its ground until reinforcements arrive on any point of the Russian 
coast, and it is much to be hoped that advantage will be taken of 
the present season to effect some such operation, so that a diversion 
shall be effected, the Russian army of relief dispersed, and Sebas- 
topol finally invested by the occupation of the Crimea. 

The resignation of the chief command of the French army by 
General Canrobert—so honourable to the general himself, and to 
the spirit of the French army—is an event likely to be followed by 
= changes in the conduct of the war. General Pelissier, who 

when. 2 to him, is a tried officer, and trained in the scientific 
departments of his profession. He is said to be equally distin- 
guished for daring fertility of invention and great courage. At 
the same time, there is reason to believe that General Canrobert 
was opposed to Lord Raglan in being an advocate for field opera- 
tions, while General Pelissier is more inclined to carry out the 
views of the Emperor and of the English commander, in concen- 
trating all available resources in an imperfect siege, and pressing it 
to the last. As probably a means of saving vast expenditure of 
life, and as offering the greatest chances of ultimate success, we 
need scarcely reiterate that we are in favour of the views said to 
have been entertained by General Canrobert. 
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A great outcry has been raised against the imeompetency of 
public departments. This outcry has assumed the tangible shape 
of a league for administrative reform. It is averred that there 
exists undoubtedly a vast mass of practical talent and available 
ability in this country, which is not turned to account. It has 
been argued, that had the present Lord Mayor given his pictures 
to be engraved by his nephew or his friend’s son, he would never 
have entertained an emperor or become a baronet; nor, did Mr. 
Scott Russell use the same want of discrimination in selecting his 
assistants in his ship-building yard, would the result be very satis- 
factory when at sea. There is a great deal of truth in this, but 
there is also much of that perverseness which has its origin in an 
ill-simulated vexation at failure. In almost all the subaltern. 
government situations, in the army and navy, and in public offices, 
the appointments are made at an age when very little can be 
foreto } of the future practical talents or capacity for business, or 
even chances of professional distinction of the elected. It is to be 
hoped that he will attain these by the education which he obtains 
in his profession. In the navy this is particularly the case, in the 
army and public offices less so; but still it exists to a great extent, 
and if sufficient deference is not paid to the promotion and en- 
couragement of talent, it is the fault of those who are placed in the 
position to pay such deference, rather than of the system. The 
under despot curbs, and, if he can, crushes the inferior talent 
which threatens to eclipse his own mediocrity, while his superior, 
ignorant of what available material lies at his command, disposes 
of responsible duties to intimacies, or to recommendations of a 
very incompetent character. As to higher and more important 
gs omen they are open to all and every one. 

t is admitted by the administrative reformers themselves, that 
success in life is one of the essential characteristics of the kind of 
talent the advancement of which to political power they advocate 
—that is, practical talent and capacity for business—without either 
of which there may be much shiuahe, a far-seeing, almost pro- 
phetic sense, great political sagacity, and even high administrative 
genius.. But such success in life opens to the fortunate individual 
a career of politics if he chooses ; and it is because too many idlers, 
amateurs, busy, fussy men, and political vanities and nonentities 
assume the responsibilities of parliamentary representation and of 
office, while the said practical talents refuse to trammel themselves 
with such responsibilities, that a few able men—men who have 
risen to power out of the bosom of the national governing insti- 
tutions as they exist—a minimum of ability being all that suffices 
for distinction in one house, a medium in the other—have been 
able to divide the country into two docile flocks of followers, and. 
thus, as a matter of course, successively assume the reins of govern- 
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ment, reserving to themselves the disposal of all-the patronage of the 
state, all the gifts of the crown, and, what is worse, of the destinies 
of the empire. Administrative reform must, to succeed in this 
country, begin at the right end. Let boroughs open their portals 
to talent and close them to interested motives and local influence, 
and we should have a better class of men to resist political mono- 

lies; let men of business spare a little of their valuable time— 
devoted so solely to Mammon cult—to the welfare of their country, 
and we should have fewer of those mishaps and mismanagements 
which we have had of late so much to deplore. If the system is 
bad, it would then be exploded ; if the men are bad, there would 
then be some hopes of seeing them disposed of according to their 
deserts, and not flattered and fawned upon, and _ perpetually 
laughed at and smiled upon as the fathers of wit, the source of 
all merriment,—the great heroes of climacteric political presump- 
tion,—men who ask, ‘ What is merit ? Is it the opinion one man 
has of another—an opinion that men cannot agree about ?” As 
if a true und righteous judgment had long ago fled the earth and 
is henceforth a thing impossible, or that merit was ‘the opinion 
which a man entertained of himself! Most passing strange it is to 
hear of such opinions, so void of sense, being mooted in an assem- 
bly of men—opinions which could only find utterance in those 
debates which *‘ make night hideous.” 

The official protocols and memoranda of the ‘Conferences at 
Vienna are now before us, and the impression left upon those who 
have carefully studied the authentic record of the propositions 
made by the several Powers, and of the arguments by which they 
were supported and opposed, is to the effect that Russia was 
throughout playing an insincere and dishonest game, and that the 
acceptance of two of the Four Points was a mere pretence to 
secure the neutrality of Austria. 

The Conference was opened, on the 15th of March, by Count 
Buol, with the declaration that Austria, having made up her mind 
as to the indispensable conditions of peace, nothing would prevent 
his Majesty from adhering to the engagements which he had con- 
tracted with his allies. ‘The Russian ministers'then, after an m- 
effectual attempt to obtain the admission of Prussia to the Con- 
ference, consented to all exclusive protection of the Principalities 
being abolished, and to the freedom of navigation of the Danube. 

hen, on the 26th of March, the plenipotentiaries arrived at 
the discussion of the Third Point—the limitation of the power of 
Russia in the Black Sea—it was proposed by Count Buol that the 
ministers of Russia and of Turkey-should in the ‘first instance be 
requested to state respectively the means by which they proposed 
to give effect to this general stipulation, and an adjournment was 


agreed upon for the purpose of ‘allowing time for Ali Pacha to 
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arrive from Constantinople, as also for a reference by Prince Gort- 
schakoff to St. Petersburg. 

The Conference resumed on the 17th of April, after an interrup- 
tion of eighteen days, when, Prince Gortschakoff having declined 
to originate a proposal, M. Drouyn de Lhuys (who had joined 
the Conference) asked Prince Gortschakoff whether Russia would 
consider her rights of sovereignty infringed if she deprived herself 
of the liberty of building an unlimited number of ships of war in 
the Black Sea? To which the minister replied, that Russia would 
not consent to the strength of her navy being restricted to any fixed 
number, either by treaty or any other means. 

Here it was to be supposed that the farce would have ended; 
for it was nothing but a most absurd farce from beginning to end 
for a number of serious, wise, experienced diplomatists — men 
whom the world looks up to as their instructors, advisers, and 
rulers—to meet together in all seriousness to discuss results which 
it was utterly impossible that they could come to any agreement 
upon—not, as Prince Gortschakoff openly stated, by treaty or by 
any other means. But there was still a bauble for diplomatic child’s 
play. The Third Point provided, in addition to the cessation of 
the naval preponderance of Russia in the Black Sea, for a closer 
connexion between the Ottoman Empire and the general system of 
Europe. To effect this, M. Drouyn de Lhuys drew up a clause by 
which all the Powers bound themselves to respect the independence 
and territorial integrity of the Ottoman Empire; but the Russian 
minister refused to become a participator in this act—a manifest 
proof that, even in conceding the Four Points, Russia reserved to 
itself the right of invading at any time the territories of that Power 
in whose behalf war had been undertaken, and in whose behalf the 
Conferences were being held. The Russian minister proposed, as 
a solution to the difficulty, that the Porte should open the naviga- 
tion of the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, or that they should be 
closed at the pleasure of the Porte; but he left it distinctly to be 
inferred that ae herself will not, until she is compelled, con- 
sent to give any guarantee for the territorial independence of 
Turkey, and that she will maintain, as long as she 1s physically 
able to do so, that aggressive position in the Black Sea which has 
been the sole cause of the war. 

This result of the Conference at Vienna is a lesson to the pa 
who argue that we so miscalculated our own force and that of the 
enemy when we drew our swords, that nothing is now left to us _ 
but to beg permission ignominiously to sheathe it} To such 
craven hearts we can only say, that if there is one great object on 
which this nation is now bent, with all its energies and all its 
devotion, it is the vigorous prosecution of the war. No party can 
stand, no ministry can long hold power, which does not represent 
this unanimous resolve of all that is patriotic, of all that is prac- 
tical and sound in Great Britain. 
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If the Vienna Conferences, as there is every reason to believe 
was the case, were merely a diplomatic courtesy paid to Austria, 
the failure was certainly more signal than there had been reason 
to expect. But although difficulties presented themselves—the 
nature of which will be understood A those who study, without 
embracing, the views of Earl Grey, Mr. Milner Gibson, and the 
Peace party, and who give credit to the Russian fox-like inuendoes 
that they (the Russians) may yet be the defenders of the terri- 
torial integrity of the Porte—may have influenced Austria so as 
to make her hesitate, there is reason to believe that she will still 
be true to her engagements. It is even said that she has braced 
up her loins to an ultimatum, and has agreed, that if Russia does 
not consent to this ultimatum, she will take the field in the de- 
fence of European liberty. 

This is what it must come to at last. It must not be supposed 
that although slow to take up arms, that literary, refined, artistic, 
scholastic, metaphysical Germany, will be content to smoke its 
pipe and drink its beer on sufferance, under the shadow of the 
egis of Slavonic power. Several of its princes, and notoriously 
the King of Prussia, have been swayed in their political bias by 
family ties—have allowed themselves to be overawed by the power 
and terrified by the predominance of Russia, or have been with- 
held from active co-operations with the Western Powers by reports 

urposely disseminated by Russia of remote intentions upon the 

hine entertained by the French Emperor, and of a permanent 
protection to be given by both France and England to the Porte, 
when once they had gained a footing in the empire. Austria 
may have been a good deal influenced in her advance into the 
Principalities by considerations of the same kind; yet she is ex- 
ceedingly unpopular there—quite as much so as the French and 
English among the Greeks. The author of a picturesque and 
spirited little book* gives such an account of their position in the 
Principalities as could only lead to that which has taken place— 
the declaration of drum-head law, which, if not positively martial 
law, is still de facto the taking possession, militarily and politically, 
of a country which does not yet belong to them. It is such acts 
as these that are more likely to embroil the Eastern question, and 
to lead to reciprocal carvings out of territory, than anything that 
could be arranged by international arbitration. Already rumours 
have gone abroad of the Bosphorus being, in case of reverse, 
defended on the right bank by France, and on the left by England 
—an ominous disposition of the forces, yet fully illustrating their 
comparative strength at the seat of war. Far more ominous to the 
future of the Porte is, however, the armament and enrolment of 
the Christian population. The hardy mountaineers of Kurdistan 


“eo from the Battle-Fields. By the Roving Englishman. G. Rout- 
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and Armenia, the active, energetic Syrians, the fierce Albanian, 
the stalwart Bulgarian, and the wily but excitable Greek, will, if 
armed, never put their arms down till their civil and political 
equality with the Muhammadan is established. 

Austria and the German Confederation must, under the diffi- 
culties which will inevitably arise from a war in which so many 
and such diverse elements are concerned, and which we have often 
before referred to, join with the Western Powers, if only in a 
conservative point of view. Itis not only that any peace, under 
existing circumstances, which should not completely establish the 
ability of the Western Powers to set a positive limit to the onward 
progress of Russia, would be absolute treason and perdition to the 
cause of liberty, justice, and enlightenment throughout the world— 
that Europe, true to the prophecy of Napoleon, would as a result 
of its failure and submission become Cossack—but it is also that 
Austria and Germany would be the first to feel the power of the 
uncurbed ambition and despotism of the Muscovite, and would 
then be alone to struggle against it. As matters now stand, Austria 
claims, as her share in the territorial dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire, as mooted at the Vienna Conference, the protection 
of the Principalities, or, at all events, a leading influence in the 
constitution of a ruling power over those unfortunate provinces, 
whose geographical position makes them, like Poland, the per- 
petual battle-field of nations. But as a neutral power, or an ally 
of Russia, Austria will be left altogether in the rear; her in- 
fluence in the Danube—the main artery of this country—will 
be lost for ever; the Slavonian part of the population withdrawn 
from her; and she will not be in a situation to profit by any 
arrangements that may be effected by either party that may be 
victorious—either the Russians or the Western Powers. 

In the mean time, the impatience shown by many under existing 
circumstances, and the anxiety exhibited to foreclose all chances 
of future negotiation, by determining a position of war a outrance, 
has been puerile to a degree—unworthy, indeed, of a serious and 
wise people. There is no doubt that the success of our arms had 
not been sufficient to ensure acceptance of the proposals made to 
Russia, and hence, that the conferences at Vienna could not have 
been expected to lead to a termination of hostilities. Nor do we think 
that her Majesty’s Government have shown such energy in the pro- 
secution of the war and the upholding of the army as to warrant 
the — of the country; but, still to make our present expectant 
attitude—the fact of our being at war, yet not obstinately opposed — 
to an honourable peace—a mere party question, only attests that 
parliamentary factions are always ready to sacrifice truth and justice 
to the we of power. No party could for a moment ex- 
pect to rule this country upon purely warlike principles, even with 
an industrial or working. army, as so suggestively advocated by 
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Mr. G. D. Snow,* and declare themselves for ever opposed to the 
conclusion, in junction with our allies, of a safe and honourable 
peace. War is carried on for no other object than to obtain per- 
manent peace—in this case by resisting the ambitious encroach- 
ments of Russia—and when that is obtained there ought to be no 
necessity for war. 

It must be acknowledged, at the same time, that among the ez- 
posés of incapacity that are in fashion just now, it would be diffi- 
cult to find any one to equal that made by Mr. Disraeli of Lord 
John Russell’s diplomatic incapability. 

Just as that statesman acted on the question of the encroach- 
ments of the Roman Catholics in this country has he acted with 
regard to the encroachments of the Russians upon the Porte. He 
was one of the first to engage us in a struggle with the colossal 
energies of the Russian Empire, and he was the first of those who 
have any reputation as practical statesmen to wish to get out of it 
in an unsatisfactory manner. But even such vacillation of purpose 
isa trifle compared to such an exhibition of folly as is contained in 
the noble lord’s statement, when the Third Point came to be dis- 
cussed, that, ‘‘in the eyes of England and her allies, the best and 
only admissible conditions of peace would be those which were 
most in harmony with the honour of Russia,” and that at the ve 
moment when the said allies were going to propose the most humi- 
liating condition that could be made to any government; and then, 
not satisfied with so glaring an inconsistency between promises and 
performances, he commits himself in the equally absurd attempt to 
support his position by the precedent of the treaty of Utrecht and 
the destruction of the fortifications of Dunkirk, wrung from a great 
king by the splendid victories of Marlborough and Eugene, to 
which we have as yet only to compare the success of Alma, the 
defence of Inkerman, and the useless sacrifice of Balaklava ! 

It is vain now to refer back to the consideration as to how far, 
in precipitating this great contest, the wrong elements were 
tackled with—how, in carrying it out, injudicious movements 
were made in a mistaken confidence in the alliance and co-opera- 
tion of Austria—how our gallant countrymen and veteran soldiers 
were sacrificed by incompetency and incapability—and how a 
foolish, unmeaning, and impossible Conference was held, in defer- 
ence to the Austrian alliance ; it remains now to dispel the dark 
cloud that is gathering over our heads, and many circumstances 
are tending favourably in that direction. The Allies will have 
at the best season of the year a force of upwards of 200,000 
men in the field, and in the spirit and courage of both men 
and officers there is nothing to desire. It only remains for our 
statesmen and generals to look danger and difficulties boldly 
in the face, for they have no alternative remaining to them 

* The Army of the Future, at once Military and Industrial. By G.D. Snow. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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except victory or an ignominious defeat, or a still more humi- 
liating and inglorious peace. ‘The Russians have always been 
beaten in the fela_-which, after all, is the fair and open arena 
of war; walls and bastions and earthworks are the resources 
of the feeble and the cowardly—let the field be tried again: the 
adventitious aids of Sebastopol’s vast defences left to the effects of 
seclusion and starvation, the hosts of Russia driven from place to 
place at the point of the bayonet, the Crimea freed of its barbarous 
rulers, and from the Volga to the Pruth the people would rise 
against the abhorrent condition of feudal servitude, from the 

kraine to the Caucasus the country would to a man declare 
against the despotism of ages, and the ambition of the modern 

uns would be effectually circumscribed and baffled for ages to come. 

The important intelligence that the Allies have at length, as we 
have so strenuously urged, taken the field; that the important posi- 
tion of Kertch fell into their hands, without a casualty, on the an- 
niversary of her Majesty’s birthday; and that an advance had been 
successfully made upon the Tchernaya, without that amount of 
opposition which numbers and a strong position had been supposed 
to confer upon the enemy, has come in time to form a most agree- 
able complement to the general discussion upon the progress of the 
war. The immediate bearings of such events will be found, indeed, 
discussed in the text, but their real importance to the progress of 
the war can scarcely be over-estimated. 

Kertch, it is well known, commands the Straits of Yeni-Kalah— 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus of old, and is the key to the Sea of 
Azof, and of the countries of the Don and the Kuban. Through 
these straits, many years after the Milesians had established their 
sturgeon fisheries on the coast, and Tanais was no longer in exist- 
ence, Venetian, Genoese, and Pisan galliots sailed side by side, 
freighted with the rich merchandise of the East, while colonists of 
the rival ere competed on the banks of the Don for the mono- 
poly of trade with the celebrated Golden Horde who were in direct 
communication with Samarcand. These flourishing colonies in 
their turn disappeared, and for nigh three centuries an occasional 
Turkish zebeck, in connexion with Yeni-Kalah—the defensive 
fortress of the straits under the Osmanlis—was the only craft that 
crossed the sea to Azof, which had risen upon the ruins of Tanais. 

Where Kertch now stands, several hundred years before the 
Christian era flourished Panticapeum, the royal metropolis of the 
Bosphoranic sovereigns. Modern travellers have been unanimous, 
after contemplating the monuments and works of ‘art which be- 
longed to this Greek colony, and which are preserved in the 
museum of Kertch, erected upon the hill or so-called “ chair” of 
Mithridates, and in the Hermitage of St. Petersburg, in acknow- 
ledging that the importance of this kingdom has been overlooked 

y history. 
~ When Russian authority was first established in the Crimea, the 
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Emperor Alexander looked to Kaffa as its chief port. Its name 
was exchanged for that of the Milesian colony — Theodosia; 
German villages were founded, large grants of land made, vines 
were planted, tribunals of commerce, quarantines, and custom- 
houses were endowed. But Theodosia soon lost favour: the vani 
which had founded an Ovidiopol where Ovid never lived, had 
named a mean village on the Dniester, Tiraspol, and was after- 
wards to transfer the name of the most renowned port of the 
Phasis—Sebaste—to ancient Ctenus, could not resist the tempta- 
tion of reviving the capital of the kingdom of the Bosphorus. 
Theodosia was despoiled of its privileges and its revenues, which 
were transferred to Kertch—Ghirsiti of the Turks. 

Kertch was then a miserable village of some few hundred cot- 
tages. Although infinitely inferior to Kaffa as a fm pen a 
place of dangerous anchorage—it was made the chief quarantine 
station for the Sea of Azof. A vast lazaret was constructed, and 
while the port was declared to be one of the first class, with a 
custom-house of entry and exit, the navigation of the Sea of Azof 
was not more interdicted by the shallowness of the waters—only 
some fourteen feet at the entrance—than by absurd quarantine 
restrictions, which detained all vessels for thirty days, after ten or 
fifteen days of cleansing and fumigation; and how vexatious regu- 
lations were in force to the last! The consequence was, that the 
trade between Kertch and Taganrok and the neighbouring towns 
was carried on in small craft which had only to undergo a twenty- 
four hours’ fumigation. ‘There were in 1840 some 323 vessels of 
this class, manned by 1517 individuals, in the Sea of Azof. 
Kertch thus gradually became the chief place of trade for all 
Southern Russia that is watered by the tributaries to the Don and 
the Kuban. The local articles of commerce were chiefly sturgeon, 
caviar, herrings, and salt. The stoppage of the latter trade will 
materially affect Little Russia. 

The ancient fortress was destroyed by the Russians, and its place 
occupied by a spacious square with — buildings and a colonnade. 
Only one tower was lett on the shore—a solitary remnant of the 
great building which had stood there in the middle ages. Tra- 
vellers, as usual, differ very much in their opinion as to the 
appearance of this city, so much favoured by the Russians, and 
looked to as a place of future great commercial and maritime 
importance. ‘ The streets,” says one, “ are wide and well paved ; 
and the handsome houses, arcades, and pillared edifices, built of a 
beautiful white stone, give it quite an imposing appearance. The 
governor's house, the custom-house, and several large magazines, 
are built on the quay, which terminates in the walls of the La- 
zaretto, at the entrance of the Straits of Yeni-Kalah.” 

‘The modern town of Kertch,” says another, ‘ has little in itself 
to excite interest. There is an affectation of classic architecture, 
as in most Russian places, which looks well at a distance, but will 
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not always bear inspection. Nothing has so disagreeable an effect 
as Corinthian or Doric columns, made in patched-up materials. 
An air of shabbiness is produced, totally out of character with 
those beautiful orders, not only displeasing to the eye, but revolting 
to the taste.” These are the two extremes. Most travellers agree 
that Kertch, being almost the only town in Russia that is built 
entirely of stone, the houses look handsome and substantial. It 
now contains a population of 10,000 inhabitants, and no less than 
1000 vessels entered the straits in the year 1851. 

The modern town, it is to be remarked, is situated close to the 
harbour, while Panticapeum was built upon a hill, the Acropolis 
being placed in front, almost in the centre, the hill on which it 
stood extending to the south of the present town, and was connected 
with a ridge of inconsiderable elevation. Upon one of these hills 
the museum now stands, and from its colonnade a most glorious 
prospect of the straits, of the island of Tama, and of the country 
beyond is obtained. Another, and one of the most remarkable 
features of Kertch, is the accumulation of tumuli, or sepulchral 
mounds, in the neighbourhood, and which have furnished a rich 
harvest to Muscovite archeologists. 

As to Yeni-Kalah, to which the Allies next proceeded, it is a 
mere village with a crumbling fortress, looking very much, accord- 
ing to one traveller, like a dilapidated town on the shores of the 
Red Sea. As it appears that what other fortifications the Russians 
held on both sides of the straits have been blown up, and their 
steamers and other vessels destroyed, and fifty guns captured, the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus is now in the hands of the Allies, and they 
are, to use the words of Lord Raglan’s despatch, ‘* masters of the 
Sea of Azof,” and that, happily, without a casualty. This is, 
indeed, a very important fact, both in a strategic and a political 
point of view. In the first, it puts a stop to all further reinforce- 
ments in that direction, it diverts the attention of the army in the 
field, compels them at once to relieve the besiegers from their 
constant threatening attitude, and to take measures for the safety 
of the peninsula, the tenure of which, as the fall of Kaffa, if not of 
Sebastopol itself, will soon follow that of Kertch, is now seriously 
jeopardised. In a political point of view, the moral and commercial 
effects of the fall of Kertch will extend not only throughout the 
Crimea, but will be felt throughout the whole of Southern Russia, 
the Caucasus, and the Trans-Caucasian provinces. After the de- 
struction of their fleet by themselves it is the next great blow 
which the Russians have experienced, and it is to bé hoped that a 
few more such will bring them to a sense of their true position, and 
of the necessity of acceding to terms of peace, which, if humiliating 
to their national pride, are essential to the safety of Turkey, and 
are in reality not at all in correspondence with what a successful 
war ought to have exacted from a country whose every territory 
around the shores of the Black Sea is the wanton spoil of other 
and less powerful nations. 
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WE can still perfectly well remember the first perusal of Madame 
Cottin’s “ Exiles of Siberia,” although many years have intervened since 
that period. It is true that our geographical information was not greatly 
increased thereby, for our ideas about Siberia remained misty as before ; 
it was evidently a place to which wicked people were sent, and to our 
youthful mind the only image it presented was that of a Botany Bay, up 
somewhere in the icy north. Since then our acquaintance with the sub- 
ject has, of course, increased; but, for all that, we still feel a species of 
mystic awe whenever our reading has brought us into contact with that 
country. Nor has this feeling been at all weakened by a perusal of the 
life and history of another exile, Alexander Herzen, from whose recently 
published “ Gefangenschaft und Verbannung” we propose to cull a few 
extracts, indicating the paternal care entertained for his loving subjects 
by the Czar, and the mild course of sanative treatment to which he has 
recourse, whenever their blood begins to effervesce. 

In the year 1834, M. Herzen was a student at the university of 
Moscow, and, like many other youths, at that period, had a tendency 
towards liberal notions, which, however harmless per se, or in a well- 
regulated state, could only furnish cause for fear and dissatisfaction to a 
despotic government. By the fertile expedient of introducing a spy into 
the company of these poor youths, they were soon inextricably caught in 
the police-net, and arrest upon arrest followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion ; among them that of our author, which he describes in the following 
manner : 


About two in the morning my father’s valet aroused me from sleep. He was 
hogs dressed, and greatly alarmed. “ An officer wishes to speak to you.” 
“What sort of a gentleman?” “I don’t know.” “Well! then I know,” I 
said to him, as I threw my robe de chambre over my shoulders. In the door of 
the salon stood a figure, wrapped in a cloak; the white plume revealed the 
officer; in the rear stood other figures. I recognised a Cossack cap. It was 
the lieutenant of police, with his escort. He told me that he must examine 
my | a by a written order of the governor-general, which he held in his 
hands. Candles were brought. The lieutenant took my keys; the commissary 
and his myrmidons began ransacking my books, my linen, everywhere. The 
lieutenant fell to work on the papers ; everything appeared to him suspicious. 
He laid them all on one side, and suddenly turned to me with the words: “I 
must request you to dress yourself in the mean while; you must come with me.” 
“ Where to?” Tasked. ‘To the nearest police-station,” he replied, in a sooth- 
ing voice. “And from there?” “The governor-general’s orders do not state.” 
* * * * When we reached the house-door he collected his army; with 
him were two Cossacks, two commissaries, and two policemen. “ Will you 
allow me to go home?” a man with a beard, sitting before the door, asked the 
lieutenant. “Go!” he replied. “What man is that?” I asked, as I entered 
the droschki. “That is the juryman; you know that without him the police 
dare not enter a house.” ‘And so you left him outside the door?” ‘Oh! 
*tis a mere form—we have kept the man from his sleep to no purpose.” 


M. Herzen, on being taken to the police-station, was locked in and 
left to his own devices and thoughts; the last of which were not of a 
very pleasing character. Arrested without the slightest explanation, he 
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knew only too well that months might elapse ere his sentence would be 
passed, and that sentence might be Siberia, At first no books were 
allowed him, but, after a time, he persuaded the officer in charge to 

rocure him an Italian dictionary and grammar, for which purpose he 

anded him two red bank-notes. He received for his money a greasy 
Italian grammar, containing a list of words, and so the officer thought 
the lexicon would not be necessary ; but the policeman, like ladies at a 
fancy-fair, never gave change—so the grammar was rather an expensive 
luxury. After a time M. Herzen was taken to the house of the lieu- 
tenant-general of police, on the Twer Boulevard, where he was shown 
into a room, and left alone. In about an hour a fat man came in; he 
threw his portfolio on a chair, and gave the gendarme a commission, 
which caused him to retire. ‘I am certain you are here about N "3 
affair,” he then addressed the author. “I heard something about it, but 
do not understand it at all.” M. Herzen told him he had been a prisoner 
a fortnight, but did not yet know why. “That is all very good,” was 
the reply, “and you must know nothing. Pardon me for giving you a 
piece of advice: you are young, have hot blood—could easily break out 
—and that would be a misfortune. So do not forget that you must not 
have any cognisance of the affair—that is your only chance of safety.” 
M. Herzen regarded him with surprise: his face revealed no villany. 
He guessed the prisoner’s thoughts, smiled, and said: ‘I was a student 
at the Moscow University myself twelve years back.” Thus warned, 


M. Herzen was prepared for the examination, which he describes in the 
following fashion : 


Ina large, ‘very elegant room sat five persons round a table, all in uniform 
save one old man. They were smoking cigars, talking merrily, had unbuttoned 
their uniforms, and were lolling at their ease in their arm-chairs. The lieute- 
nant-general of police presided, and when I walked in he turned to a creature, 
that sat silently and quietly in a corner, with the words, “Father, will you 
have the kindness?” TI now saw, for the first time, that it was an old priest, 
with a grey beard and violet face, seated in the corner. He was dozing, wanted 
to go home, thought of other things, yawned, and covered his mouth with his 
hand. Ina jontie , rather nasal tone, he began to warn me, spoke of the sin 
of hiding the truth Son such persons as were appointed by the Czar, and of 
the uselessness of such concealments, when we took into consideration the 
omniaudient ear of God. He did not even forget to appeal to the most hack- 
neyed quotations: there is no authority save from God, and, render unto Cesar 
the things that are Cesar’s. In conclusion, he ordered me to kiss the sacred 
volume in confirmation of my vow to speak the truth. This vow, however, I 
had not given, and it had not even been demanded. When he had ended, he 
—- wrapped up cross and book, Zinsky, the lieutenant-general, told him 
he could go. He then turned to me, and translated the clerical speech into the 
state dialect. “I will add one thing to the clergyman’s remarks : you cannot 
deny anything even if you desired it.” And he pointed to a quantity of papers, 
letters, portraits, purposely spread over the table. “Only a Pama 4 confession 
can alleviate your fate, and it depends on yourself whether you, will be acquitted 
or sent to the Caucasus.” The questions were produced in writing. The 
naiveness of some of them was remarkable: “Do you know any secret so- 
ciety? Did you belong to any society, literary or otherwise ? Who are its 
members? Where do they assemble?” ‘To all these questions it was very easy 
for me to reply in the negative. “I see you know nothing,” Zinsky said, after 
reading my answers. “1 warned you that you would render your position worse 
by such conduct,” With that my first examination ended. 
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Soon after this, M. Herzen was summoned, late in the evening, to collect 
his traps, and follow a police-officer to the Krutiski Barracks, as a new 
place of imprisonment. He was led into a small guard-room, behind 
which was a cold, damp closet, filled with pestilential atmosphere, which 
he was invited to enter, while the officer added in French, he was désolé 
@étre dans la nécessité of searching his pockets. After saying this, he 
turned to a gendarme and told him to examine him. The gendarme 
thrust an immense clumsy fist into his pocket. What could be the use, 
by the way, of such a visitation when our author had already endured 
six weeks’ imprisonment ? The cell contained a bedstead minus a mat- 
tress, a chair, and a small table, upon it a water-jug and a large copper 
candlestick, with a thin lighted tallow candle. In a short time, our 
author accustomed himself to the confinement, conjugated away at his 
Italian verbs, and read all sorts of matter. At first, the prisoners were 
strictly watched ; at nine o’clock the soldier came, put out the light, and 
locked the door. From nine in the evening till eight in the morning 
M. Herzen had to sit in darkness. Sleep was interrupted every quarter 
of an hour by the repeating shout of the guard, who halloed on either 
side of the corridor their loud sluschai (watch). Life passed equably 
and calmly, and received through the military monotony a ies of 
mechanical, regular character, like the csura in poetry. In the morn- 
ing our author boiled his coffee in the stove by the help of the gendarme ; 
at ten the officer on guard appeared, and introduced each time he entered 
several cubic feet of cold. At one the gendarme brought a dirty napkin 
and a plate of soup, which he held by the rim, so that his thumb was 
— cleaner than the rest of his fingers. The food was decent, 

ut it must not be forgotten that it cost the prisoner two roubles thirteen 
copeks daily—a very considerable sum for a man of small fortune. On one 
occasion the father of a prisoner declared he had no money: he was 
coolly told that in that case deductions would be made from his salary. 
Probably he would have been locked up too if he had had no salary to 
receive. In addition, M. Herzen remarks, the colonel received daily one 
rouble fifty copeks crown money for the support of each prisoner. The 
affair began to make a noise, but was hushed up, for the adjutants, who 
profited by the stolen money, appeased the whole gendarmerie compan 
by giving them tickets for the theatre. When tired of reading, M. 
Herzen amused himself by chatting with the soldiers. All the old people 
are dismissed from active service by special favour in order to enjoy the 
quiet life of turnkeys. They pro under the command of a sergeant— 
i.e. a spy and scoundrel. ‘The whole service was performed by five or 
six gendarmes. The old man of whom we are now speaking was a good, 
simple creature, grateful for the slightest kindness, of which he had 
experienced little in his life. He had been all through the campaign of 
1812; his chest was covered with medals, his years of service had ex- 
pired, and yet he remained in the service, as he did not know what else 
to do. From the stories he told M. Herzen, we may select the following, 
as showing what the Russian soldier really is : 


ways rendered me thoughtful. the year 1815, during a campaign agains 
the Turks, he had been in a company commanded by a most sutton 


captain, who cared for every one of his soldiers like a son, and was always at 
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their head in action. ‘A Moldavian woman,” Philimonoff told me, “ had be- 
witched the captain. We noticed once that he was very thoughtful ; the matter, 
look ye, was thus: you understand, he had noticed that the Moldavian visited 
another officer. Well, he called us one day, me and one of my comrades—a fine 
soldier, whose legs were blown off afterwards at Klein Jaroslav—told us how 
the Moldavian ha =~ him, and asked us whether we were willing to give 
her a lesson for him. ‘ Why not?’ we said to him, ‘ we are always only too glad 
to serve your honour.’ He thanked us, pointed to the house where the officer 
lived, nck said: ‘She is sure to go to him this night, so stand on the bridge, and 
when she goes past seize her without disturbance, and into the river with her.’ 
* Very good, Sir Captain,’ we said to him. We provided ourselves with a sack, 
and posted ourselves on the bridge. Somewhere about midnight the Moldavian 
came. We went up to her: ‘ Whither in such haste, gracious lady ? And with 
these words she received a knock on the head. She did not utter a single cry; 
we bundled her into the sack and threw her into the water. But 0 te next 
day our captain went to the officer, and said to him: ‘Do not be vexed with 
the Moldavian ; we have slightly prevented her from coming ; that is, she is lying 
at this moment in the river ; but I would have no objection to take a walk wit 
you. Sabres or pistols?’ ‘As you please.’ Well, they fought. The other 
wounded our captain in the breast. e good man pined away, and within two 
months was a corpse.” “And the Moldavian,” I asked, “was she drowned ?” 
* Drowned,” the soldier a I expressed my surprise at the childlike care- 
lessness with which the old gendarme narrated this story; and he, as if thinking 
about it for the first time, added, to console me and to reconcile himself with his 
conscience, “ She was a Pagan, a nation as good as not christened.” 


The gendarmes were given, on every imperial festival, a glass of brandy. 
Philimonoff let his portion amount to some five or six glasses ere he drew 
it. He kept account of the number on a piece of wood, and on the 
highest festivals went and fetched it. This brandy he poured into a soup- 
plate, crumbled bread into it, and ate this breakfast with aspoon. After 
this he smoked a large pipe with a very short tube. His tobacco was of 
extraordinary strength ; he was accustomed to cut it himself. While 
smoking, he writhed like a worm on a window-sill, for there were no 
chairs in the soldiers’ room, and sang, ‘‘Girls come to the meadow, 
clothed with grass and flowers.” According as the spirits rose to his 
head, his words were dreadfully mangled; the word flowers became 
lowers, dowers, bowers, ours, and then he fell asleep. What famous 
health the man enjoyed! Above sixty, twice wounded, and yet able to 
stand such breakfasts as this ! 

A commission was about this time appointed by the Czar to try the 


prisoners, and the following is the account given by M. Herzen of the 
first examination: 


My first hearing lasted four hours. The questions were of two sorts. The 
first were intended to discover the opinions formed against the spirit of the 
vernment, and the sentiments developed by the improper reading of St. Simonian 
writings. These queries were very simple, except that they were not questions. 
The opinions were clearly expressed in the papers and letters seized by the police. ° 
The questions, at the most, could only refer to the material fact, whether a 
person had written such things or not. The commission deemed it necessary to 
add to every suspicious phrase, “‘ How do you explain the following passage in 
your letter?” There was nothing to explain, and I replied with rhetorical 

hrases. In one letter the auditor had discovered the following passage: “ All 
constitutional charters lead to no result ; they are only contracts between the 
master and the slave; the point at issue is not that slaves should be better 
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treated, but that there should-be no such persons.” When I was requested to 
explain this passage, I said that I did not perceive any necessity to defend a 
constitutional monarchy, and if I did so it might be rendered an object of accu- 
sation. “The constitutional form of government may be assailed from two 
sides,” Galitzin, jun., remarked, in his shrill, thin voice; “ you do not attack it 
under the menainieal aspect, else you would not speak of slaves.”—“In that 
case, I commit the same fault as the Empress Catharine II., who ordered her 
subjects not to call themselves slaves.” Galitzin replied, almost suffocated with 
rage at this ironical answer, “ You fancy, I suppose, that we assemble here to 
argue scholastic dialectics. Do you think you are defending a thesis at the uni- 
versity ?’—*“ Then why do you demand an explanation ?”—“ You pretend as if you 
did not understand what is wanted of you?”—‘“Nor do I so.”—‘ What ob- 
stinacy in all of them !” the president remarked. Galitzin shrugged his shoulders 
—I smiled. “Exactly like N——,” added the benignant president. There 
was a pause. The commission always assembled in the library of Prince S. 
Galitzin. I now turned round to the shelves and looked at the books. Among 
others was a many-volumed edition of the works of St. Simon. ‘“ What in- 
justice |” I said to the president ; “I am accused of reading St. Simon, and you 

ve more than twenty volumes, prince, of his writings.” As the old gentleman 
had read nothing from the day of his birth, he did not know what answer to 
make. But Galitzin, jun., looked at me with his basilisk eyes, and asked, “ Are 
you blind that you do not see they are the works of that St. Simon who lived in 
the reign of Louis Quatorze.” The president smiled, and made a sign with his 
head, intended to mean, “ Ah, friend, you made a mistake that time,” and said, 
“You can go.” When I reached the door, I heard him ask, “Is that the 
person who wrote what you showed me about Peter I.?’—“ Yes,” was the 
reply. I stopped for a moment. “He has talent,” the president remarked.— 
“All the worse. Poison is most dangerous in practised hands,” the inquisitor 


added: “that is a dangerous young man, incapable of amendment.” In those 
few words lay my sentence. 


M. Herzen enables us to furnish a pendant to the St. Simonian story. 
When the lieutenant of police examined M. N——’s papers and books, 
he laid on one side a volume of Thiers’ French Revolution, then a second, 
third, sixth; at length his patience gave way, and he said, ‘“‘Good Heavens, 
what a cargo of revolutionary works !—and here’s one more !” he added, 
handing to the commissioner Cuvier’s lecture “Sur les Révolutions du 
Globe Terrestre.” 

At last, after six months’ suspense, our author and his companions re- 
ceived their sentence for a crime they had never committed. M. Herzen 
was sent to Perm in Siberia, to enter the state service under the surveil- 
lance of the local authorities, and was given into the custody of a gen- 
darme, who was to deliver him, sound wind and limb, at the above town, 
without any delay on the journey. Butat Perm there was no rest for the 
sole of his foot; he had scarcely found time to settle himself to his new 
duties, when the new governor informed him that he must go on to 
Viatka, as another exile had begged to be taken to Perm, where he had 
relatives. M. Herzen could only obey; and within a few days he found 
himself in presence of the redoubtable Governor Tiifiiyeff, whose life- 
history is too important, as casting a lurid light on the Russian official 
world, to be passed over sub silentio : 


Tiifayeff was born at Tobolsk. His father belonged to the very poorest 
bourgeois class, and was, I believe, exiled. When thirteen years of age 
Tiifayeff joined a band of strolling players, who went from fair to fair, to dance on 
the tight rope, and display his acrobatic talents. He followed them from Tobolsk 
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to the Polish provinces, amusing the people by his tricks. Then he was arrested, 
the Lord knows why, and as he had no passport, he was sent as a vagabond, with 
a number of other prisoners, on foot to Tobolsk. His mother had in the mean 
while become a widow, and her son must support himself. It was necessary for 
the lad to choose atrade. He read and wrote decently, so he obtained a situa- 
tion as clerk to the magistracy. Impudent by nature, artful and well-schooled 
by his experience among the acrobats, and then among the prisoners, with whom 
he had traversed Russia from one end to the other, he became an active man of 
business. At the beginning of Alexander’s reign a Reviser came to Tobolsk. 
He required several clerks, and some one recommended to him young Tiifayeff. 
The Reviser was so satisfied with him, that he proposed to him to accompany 
him to Petersburg. ‘Tiifayeff from this moment formed another opinion of 
himself. Till now his ambition, as he himself said, had not soared higher than 
a secretaryship to some distant court ; henceforward he valued himself more, 
and, with an iron will, he formed the determination of becoming a somebody, and 
he succeeded. Within ten years we find him as the indefatigable secretary of 
the Intendant-General Cancrin. A year later, and he appears as manager of a 
branch of Araktjiyeff’s chancery, who governed all Russia. He was with the 
Count in Paris when the Allies marched in, but sat the whole time in the War 
Chancery, and literally did not see a single street in Paris. Day and night he 
was engaged with his worthy comrade Kleinmichel in drawing up and copying 
reports. —— chancery so far resembled a copper mine, that the work- 
men could only be kept in it a few months, or else : must have died. At 
last Tiifiyeff became tired of this factory of commands and ukases, and re- 
quested a quieter post. 

A man like Tiifayeff, without lofty claims or convictions, apparently honest, 
devoured by ambition, and feeling that cringing was the first of human virtues, 
must naturally be a favourite of Araktjiyeff. He therefore rewarded him with 
the post of a vice-governor, and in a few years gave him the viceroyalty of 
Perm. Tiifiiyeff now saw at his feet that province through which he had 
marched once dancing on a rope, the next time fastened up with one. The 
power of the viceroy grows in an exact ratio to the distance from Petersburg, 
and in a geometrical ratio in those provinces where, as in Perm, Vidtka, Siberia, 
there are no nobles. Just such a country suited Tiifayeff. He lived like an 
Asiatic satrap; with this difference, that he was active, restless, ever busy, and 
interfered in everything. Through the coarseness of his nature, and low way of 
life, he suffered no contradiction. His influence was extraordinarily destructive. 
Tt was said he could not be bribed, and yet after his death it was found he had 
saved some nice pickings. He was stern to his subordinates, persecuted un- 
mercifully those who allowed themselves to be detected; and for all that, the 
officials stole more than ever. He exceeded his authority in every way: for 
instance, when he gave an official the order to examine any affair in which he 
was personally interested, he would say to him, “The affair will probably turn 
out so and so ;” and woe to the official if he found it otherwise. 


One other aneedote about this gentleman will furnish sufficient _— 
me our author and the governor were not inclined to agree. Tiifiiyeff 
had a notorious liaison with the sister of a poor employé. Jokes were 
made at the brother’s expense. He threatened to break off the con- 
nexion, hand in a complaint, write to Petersburg—in fine, he made such. 
a disturbance, that he was one day seized by the police and taken 
before the provincial authorities, that they might declare him mad. All 
the members of the committee, the president of the court, and the in- 
spector of the medical board, all found that Petrovsky was mad. A surgeon, 
a friend of M. Herzen, knew Petrovsky, and had formerly prescribed for 
him. He, too, was examined, as a matter of form. He told the inspector 
that Petrovsky was not in the slightest degree mad ; and proposed to reopen 
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the inquiry, as, otherwise, he must take the matter elsewhere. The 
authorities were not at all opposed to this, but, unfortunately, Petrovsky 
suddenly died in the asylum, without awaiting the second inquiry, 
although he was a seontil healthy young man. The affair was reported 
to St. Petersburg. Mademoiselle Petrovsky was arrested (why not Tii- 
fiiyeff), and a secret examination was commenced. The answers were 
dictated by Tiifiiyeff. He surpassed himself in this affair. To terminate 
the matter at once, and to avert the danger of making a second involun- 
tary journey to Siberia, Tiifiiyeffinduced Miss Petrovsky to say that she 
had been on bad terms with her brother ever since the Emperor Alex- 
ander passed through Perm, when she, through inexperience and youth, 
had lost her virtue, and had received 5000 roubles for it through General 
Solomka. The habits of the emperor were of that nature to render this 
story not improbable : it was not easy to learn the truth, and would 
certainly have caused great scandal. General Solomka replied, on being 
questioned by Count Benkendorf, that so much money had passed through 
his hands, he could not remember these special 5000 roubles. 

Among the exiles to Siberia it is natural that there should be some 
strange characters. Among the most conspicuous was Dolgurucki, who 
amused himself by regaling the grand people of Perm with a pie made 
of his faithful poodle, greatly to the disgust of the gentlemen. In fact, 
a most interesting book might be written on the subject of these exiles. 
Take, for instance, the story of Tolstoi, surnamed the American : 


I was personally acquainted with Tolstoi at the period when he lost his 
daughter , a young lady gifted with extraordinary poetical talents. A 
glance at the exterior of the old man, at his brow garnished with grey locks, his 
glistening eyes, his athletic person, proved how greatly nature had endowed him 
with strength and energy. He had, however, only developed his passions, 
merely his bad propensities, and we need feel no surprise at that. Among us 
crime is left a long while unpunished, but the first action betraying pure human 
sentiment is punished by garrison duty, or deportation to Siberia. For twenty 
years in succession Tolstoi had made disturbances, fought duels, crippled ——_ 
ruined families, till at last he was sent to Siberia. ‘Thence he returned as an 
“ Alieutian,” that is, he escaped through Kamschatka to America, where he 

ined permission to revisit Russia. ‘The Emperor Alexander pardoned him. 
wy after his arrival he recommenced his former life. He was married to 
a gipsy woman, well known for her beautiful voice, and belonging to a Moscow 
troupe. His house was converted into a gambling hell; days and nights were 
spent in drinking and card playing. It is said that he once placed his wife on 
the table, and shot off the heel of her shoe, to prove the correctness of his aim. 
His last joke almost sent him back to Siberia. He had been long angry with a 
bourgeois, and caught him one day at his house, bound him hand and foot, and 
pulled out a tooth. Does it seem probable that this event took place ten or 
twelve years back? ‘The citizen handed in a complaint. Tolstoi bribed the 
police and the court, and the citizen was imprisoned for perjury. At the 
same time a well-known Russian author served on the prison committee. The 
citizen told him the circumstances, and the inexperienced official wished to give 
effect to his complaint. Tolstoi was alarmed—the matter was beyond a joke. 
But great is the Russian God! Count Orloff wrote to the governor-general of 
Moscow a private letter, and advised him to arrange the matter, in order not to 
give the lower classes a public triumph over the higher. Count Orloff also 
advised that the author should be dismissed from such an office. This is almost 
more incredible than the tooth drawn out. I was at that time in Moscow, and 
was intimately acquainted with the incautious author. 
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But to return to Vidtka. The chancellerie M. Herzen found incom- 
parably worse than the prison. What rendered it so unendurable, was 
not the work, but the atmosphere of this pestiferous locality, worse than 
a dog-kennel, and the absurd loss of time. There were about twenty 
clerks in the office, generally persons without the slightest education or 
a trace of morality. The children of clerks and attorneys, they had been 
accustomed from their cradle upwards to regard the service as a business 
which brings in money; the peasants were in their eyes a field which 
they had to reap; they took bribes as low as twenty-five copeks, sold 
documents, cheated for a glass of wine—in short, committed every pos- 
sible act of villany. M. Herzen’s valet actually left off playing pool, 
for he said that the officials cheated worse than any one else, and they 
could not be taught a lesson, because they had officers’ rank. No 
wonder that poor M. Herzen tried to forget his sufferings by taking to 
the bottle. Some slight service he was enabled to do the governor- 
general, in drawing up some state’s trial papers, procured him invitations 
to dinner, and an opportunity to pick up the following tit-bits of scandal, 
on which we leave the reader to form his own ideas: 


Tiifayeff lived alone; he was separated from his wife. The back portion of 
the vice-regal house was inhabited by his favourite, who did not attempt by any 
means to ignore her existence. She was the wife of his cook, who, on account 
of his marriage, had been called to town. This lady was not officially recognised ; 
but those employés who were especially polite—that is to say, who were most 
especially afraid of courts of inquiry, formed the suite of the cook’s wife. The 
wives and daughters of these officials paid her visits quietly at night, without 
boasting openly about the fact. This lady possessed the same tact by which 
one of her most brilliant male predecessors, Potemkin, had distinguished him- 
self. She looked out for her lover such rivals as were not dangerous to her; 
for she was afraid of losing her position, and knew the old gentleman’s nature. 
Grateful for such indulgent affection, he rewarded her by constancy—and they 
lived in perfect harmony. 


The alliance did not last long; Tiiftiyeff felt that M. Herzen was not 
suited for the “ higher” society of Viatka, and soon detested him. From 
any further persecution our author was saved, however, by the crown 
prince passing through Viiitka some months after, which led to Tiifayeff’s 
dismissal from his office, owing to the brutality of his conduct coming to 
the ears of Alexander, the present emperor. The reason for his disgrace 
is so characteristic that we venture to transcribe it: 


In the town of Orloff a poor widow, owner of a small house, had told the town 
bailiff that she had no money to pay for repairing the ¢rottoir (which regulation 
had been ordered directly it was ie the crown prince was coming). The town 
bailiff sent a report to the governor, and the latter ordered the boards to be 
taken out of the widow’s house (the trottoirs are of wood there), and in case 
they were not sufficient, the repairs should be made at the expense of the 
crown, and the money afterwards obtained of the woman. If she refused pay- . 
ment, her house was to be sold by public auction. It did not. come to a sale, 
but the boards were taken up in the widow’s house. * * * * * * Five 
days prior to the arrival of the crown prince in Orloff, the bailiff had written to 
Tiifayeff that the widow was furious, and a certain rich tradesian in the town 
had boasted that he would bring the whole affair to the knowledge of the crown 
—_ Tifayeff behaved very cleverly, as he thought: he told the bailiff to 

eclare the merchant insane (Petrovsky’s example pleased Tiifayeff), and send 
him to Viatka for examination. While the matter was being procrastinated the 
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crown prince would have left the Viitka government, and so the affair would be 
settled. The bailiff did all he was ordered: the merchant was imprisoned in an 
asylum at Viatka. At last the prince arrived. He saluted Tiifayeff coldly, did 
not invite him to dinner, and immediately sent Dr. Yenochin to examine the 
merchant under arrest. He knew the whole story—the widow had handed him 
a petition; other tradesmen and citizens told him all that happened. Tiifayeff’s 

k became bent two degrees deeper. It was a troublesome matter for him. 
The bailiff had openly stated that he had received a written authority from the 


governor for everything. Dr. Yenochin asserted the merchant was perfectly 
sane. Tiifayeff was a ruined man. 


The end of the affair was as follows: Three weeks later the St. Peters- 
burg post brought despatches, addressed to “ the officer at the head of 
the government.” The whole office was in a state of alarm. The 
registrar of the governmental administration rushed in to say that he had 
also received a ukase. The chief secretary rushed to Tiiftiyeff, who de- 
clared he was ill, and did not go to the office. An hour later it was 
known, to the delight of the town, that he was dismissed without a 
moment's notice. But this misfortune of the governor’s brought a 
blessing on M. Herzen. He had been appointed to show the crown 

rince the Industrial Exhibition, and Alexander took so much interest in 

im that he obtained an order for him to return to Vladimir and civilised 
society. The description our author gives of the crown prince is worth 
quoting : “ His features did not wear that expression of narrow-hearted 
sternness, of cold, unmerciful barbarity, which lay in his father’s face ; 
they rather indicated good-humour and indolence. He was then about 
twenty years old, and yet he betrayed a tendency tocorpulence. The few 
words he addressed to me were courteous, and he uttered them in a 
voice which had neither the hoarse, abrupt sound of his uncle Constan- 
tine’s address, nor did it betray that favourite habit of his father’s, to 
render the hearer almost paralysed’ with fear at the outset.” Here we 
may leave M. Herzen comfortably housed in Vladimir, till he enables us 
to state how it was that he succeeded in quitting Russia and arriving in 
England, where he has established a printing-office, whence he dis- 
seminates tracts, &c., among his benighted countrymen at home. What 
we have already quoted from his highly interesting work will suffice to 
prove that his is no common mind ; and we are glad we have it in our 
power to state that our readers will soon be enabled to judge, from a 
translation of his volume, how much he merits our countenance and 
support. But before quitting his book entirely, we must find room for 
one more extract, showing the dangers of being a poet in Russia, and 
how blessed is that man who can aver that he has no genius for 
literature : 


Polejayev was known for his beautiful poetry while still a student at the 
Moscow University. Among others, he bf composed a humorous poem, called 
“Sashka,” a parody of Pushkin’s “Onagin.” He had attacked many things in it 
in pleasant verse and merry mood, and the Czar was not spared. This poem cir- 

ted generally in manuscript. After Nicholas had hanged Pestel, Muravieff, 
and their friends, he celebrated his coronation in Moscow in 1826. Other people 
select such solemnities as an opportunity to grant amnesties and pardons: 
Nicholas, however, had scarcely ended his spelandin, ere he —_ began to 

te 


cast down the enemies of the Fatherland, as Robespierre did after the stupid 
Féte-Dieu. 
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The secret police brought him Polejayev’s poem. % 

And lo! at three o’clock one morning, the rector wakes Polejayev, orders 
him to put on his uniform, and go to the university chancellerie. There the 
curator was expecting him. The latter examines whether all his buttons are in 
order, or if there were any superfluous ones, and invites Polejayev, without any 
explanation, to get into a carriage with him, and drove off. 

e takes him to the Minister of Public Instruction (Lieven). The minister 
again carries a off in a carriage, but this time straight to the Emperor. 
Prince Lieven left the poet in a room, where, although it was not yet six o’clock, 
several courtiers and high officials were waiting, and went himself into the inner 
rooms. The courtiers imagined the young man had distinguished himself in 
some way, and immediately talking with him. A senator requested him 
to give his son lessons. 

Polejayev was summoned into the cabinet. The Emperor stood, leani 

inst a bureau, and spoke to Lieven, while holding a manuscript in hi lank 

e cast a searching and sarcastic glance on the new comer. 

‘Hast thou written these verses ?”” he asked. 

“ Yes,” Polejayev replied. 

“Now, prince, I will show you,” the Emperor continued, “a masterpiece of 
university education. I will show you what the young people learn there. 
Read these verses aloud,” he added, turning —_ to Polejayev, who felt in 
such a state of embarrassment that he was unable to read. Nicholas’s glance 
was fixed immovably upon him. I know that glance, and know nothing more 
fearful, hopeless, than this neutral-tinted, cold, leaden eye. 

cannot,” said Polejayev. 

“Read!” the omnipotent sergeant shouted. \ 

This shout restored Polejayev his courage. He opened the volume. 
sss on val he told me, “had I seen ‘Sashka’ so elegantly written, or on such 

aper.” 
"a inet he found it difficult to read. Later, however, growing more and 
more excited, he read a and with great animation the poem totheend. At 
the most biting passages the Emperor made a sign to the minister with his 
hand. The minister covered his eyes in holy horror. 

“ What do you say to it?” Nicholas asked, when the reading was terminated. 
*T will set bounds to this moral corruption: these are the results, the remnants 
—I will extirpate them. What is his conduct ?” 

The minister did not really know how he behaved, but at this moment some- 
thing stirred in him resembling a humane feeling, and he said : 

Excellent, your Majesty.” 

“This testimony saves thee; but thou must be punished, as a warning to 
others. Wilt thou enter the military service ?” 

Polejayev was silent. 

“T give thee a means to purify thyself by entering the army. Well, then, 
dost thou consent ?” 

“T must obey,” Polegayev replied. 

The Emperor approached him, laid his hand on his shoulder, and saying, 
“Thy fate depends on thyself: if I forget thee, thou canst write to me,” 
kissed him on the forehead. 

Ten times did I make Polejayev repeat to me the story of the kiss, so in- 
credible did it seem to me. Polejayev swore it was the truth. 

Polejayev was led from the Emperor to Diebitch, who also resided in the 
palace. Diebitch was asleep; some one woke him. Yawning, he appeared, 
read the paper handed him, and asked the wing adjutant, “Is this the man??— 
“Tt is, your excellency.”—* Well, then, all right: you can serve for all I care. 
I have always been a soldier; you see, I have served my way up; perhaps you 
may also become a field-marshal.” 
his uncalled-for coarse jest was the salutation Diebitch gave the poet. Pole- 
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jayev was taken off to the camp asa private. Thus three years passed. Pole- 
jayev remembered the Emperor’s words, and wrote him a letter: there was no 
answer. A few months later he wrote a second: no reply to that either. Con- 
vinced that his letters had not reached the Czar, he deserted from the regiment 
to hand a petition personally to the Emperor. He was arrested in Twer, brought 
back to his regiment as a deserter, on foot and in chains. The court-martial 
condemned him to run the gauntlet; the sentence was sent to the Czar for con- 
firmation. Polejayev determined to commit suicide before the sentence was 
executed. After searching in vain through his cell for some sharp instrument, 
he confided in an old soldier who loved him. The soldier understood him and 
- honoured his design. As soon as the veteran learned that the answer had 

arrived, he brought a bayonet and said, as he handed it to him with tears, “I 
sharpened it myself.” 

The Emperor ordered that Polejayev should not be beaten. He was sent to 
the Caucasus, where he was promoted to the rank of non-commissioned officer, 
after distinguishing himself. Years passed one after another; his melancholy 
condition, and the hopelessness of ever —s freed from it, broke his heart. 
Become a police poet, and chant the virtues of Nicholas, he could not, and this 
was his only course to free himself from the knapsack. 

Yet there was one other, and this he preferred—he yielded to intoxication to 
forget his woes. There is a fearful poem of his extant addressed to “ Brandy.” 
He begged to be transferred to a carabinier regiment which was quartered at 
Moscow. His prayer was heard, and thus his fate was perceptibly ameliorated. 
But consumption was already gnawing at his breast. 

At that time, in 1833, I formed his acquaintance. For four long years he thus 
pined away ; then he died in a soldier’s infirmary. When one of his friends came 
to beg permission to bury him, no one knew where his body could be found. The 
corpses are perquisites im a soldier’s infirmary ; they are sold to the university 
and the medical academy; they are converted into skeletons, and soon. At 
last poor Polejayev’s body was found in a cellar; it had been thrown among 
other corpses, and the rats had alread wed at a leg. 

After his death his poems were publi shed, and it was proposed to give his por- 
trait in a soldier’s cloak. The censurate considered this improper, and the poor 
martyr is depicted in officer’s epaulettes : he was promoted in the infirmary. 


After these too scanty mémoires pour servir to the history of the late 
Czar, we will leave our readers to the enjoyment of Mr. Turnerelli’s last 
new book with what appetite they may. It appears to us, however, that 
there is a striking resemblance between the panegyrists of absolutism and 
washerwomen ; for whether engaged in cleansing foul linen, or whitewash- 
ing a despot, both parties find themselves compelled to have recourse to 
the same expedient, and that is, a very powerful lye. 
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TH EXPOSITION IN PARIS. 


Tue “ Exposition” was inaugurated on the 15th of May with all due 
pomp and solemnity. There were the Emperor and Empress on a throne 
of crimson velvet and golden fringe; there were all the great bodies of 
the empire, the members of the Senate and of the Legislative Body, the 
council of state, the judges of the different covrts, the municipal authori- 
ties from the provinces, the members of the Institute and the Academy, the 
clergy of all denominations, the corps diplomatique, and the jurors and 
commissioners from foreign countries. The picturesque Cent Gardes lined 
the space on either side of the throne, and the mingling of every variety 
of military and official costume produced a brilliant effect, which was 
heightened by a group of splendidly-dressed ladies who surrounded the 
person of the Empress. There was a ceremonious reception, and an ad- 
dress from Prince Napoleon, as chairman of the committee, explaining 
the difficulties which had to be overcome and the delay that had taken 
place ; there was a brief imperial answer, a desultory promenade around 
the nave amid shouts of “ Vive ’Empereur!’’ and ahinm lusty hurrahs; 
and there was a dignified departure to the air of “ Partant pour la 
Syrie.” All that could be done to give éclaé to so important an event 
as the opening of a universal exhibition in the fairest and most captiva- 
ting capital of the world, was done; and yet, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary intelligence, activity, and skill of the French, the concentration 
of these advantages by a highly-centralised system of government, the 
fact of the Exposition not being ready by a very great deal, threw a dis- 
agreeable sense of incompleteness and almost of inappropriateness over 
the whole scene. Still it was a grand sight to see that France, while she 
sends great armies to the East, and maintains there the cause of civilisa- 
tion against barbarism, has still enough strength and courage left to 
challenge the competition of the whole world in the useful and productive 
arts. Such an attitude is worthy of her, and, as it has been justly re- 
marked, unprecedented in history ; and it is to be hoped that other 
nations will join in so praiseworthy and noble a struggle, in a manner 
that will ultimately tend to cement the natural ties of all nations, and re- 
move further and further from the common bond of humanity all who by 
their cruel and bloodthirsty ambition involve others in the horrors of war. 

Thanks to the delay, in which has occurred in effecting all 
that was necessary to the carrying out the great idea of an indus- 
trial exposition at Paris, decreed by the act of the 8th of March, 1853, 
it is no longer an industrial palace we have to deal with, but with a 
whole group of exhibitions, some connected, others separate. The so- 
called Industrial Palace is composed of one long rectangular compart-. 
ment, or nave, which is 192 metres (French yards). long, and 48 
wide, having lateral galleries 24 metres in width; above which are 
galleries of precisely the same dimensions. Although the sides of the 
edifice are of stone and metal, the roof being of glass, there is no want of 
light anywhere ; the galleries of the ground-floor, which are covered by 
the flooring of the upper galleries, are also lighted by 208 windows, open- 
ing on the Champs Elysées, in addition to the arches which open upon 
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the nave; added to which there are openings in the flooring of the upper 
gallery at certain distances to let down light and air. 

The grand entrance to the palace is surmounted by a group, represent- 
ing France crowning Industry, Commerce, and Arts. To the right and 
left are other sculptures surmounting Corinthian pillars, and consisting 
of cherubs supporting the escutcheon of the Emperor. Below the central 
group, extending the whole length of the gate, is a frieze, representing 
Industry and the Arts offering their productions to the ‘“ Universal Ex- 
position.” On the right and left of the arch are figures of Fame, and 
beneath the arch is sculptured a grand subject, also relating to the arts 
and industry. The whole design is at once grand and imposing—a 
fitting entrance to an exhibition of human skill and ingenuity gathered 
from all parts of the world. | 

Not only is the monumental entrance imposing, but the general appear- 
ance of the palace is acknowledgedly magnificent in the extreme. The 
building, being destined to become a permanent repository of the trophies 
of science and art, is far more solid in its structure than the Crystal 
Palace of Hyde Park ; but the ge of the edifice has in no wa 
affected the general beauty of design which pervades all parts. While it 
has enabled the architect to construct spacious staircases of solid mate- 
rials and noble landing-places of great architectural beauty, it has also 
given to the upper galleries, as well as to the whole building, a general 
aspect of grandeur and elegance, combined with a feeling of durability, 
strength, and comfort, which, without taking away in any way from the 
general light and brilliancy, adds materially to the effect of the whole. 

The machinery gallery, which lines the Quai de la Conférence—the 
ancient Port aux Pierres—is most remarkable for its great length. It 
extends, indeed, 1200 metres in a straight line under a vault of glass 17 
metres in elevation. Within, two galleries have been constructed, one 
on the borders of the Seine, the other on one side of the Champs Elysées, 
each of which is six metres in width, and by which the whole extent of the 
perspective may ke embraced at once. 

The connecting gallery between the two buildings is quite a new idea. 
It starts from the centre of the palace on its southern side, and leads 
directly to the old Panorama building, which thus becomes an integral 
portion of the Exposition. The gallery then encircles the Panorama, em- 
bracing it like a vaste rond-point, says a French chronicler. Hence the 
connecting gallery takes the direction of the machinery gallery, but it 
stops before it attains the point of its destination. It would have been 
productive of the most serious inconvenience to have interfered with the 
circulation of pedestrians and carriages on the Cours-la-Reine, so a 
bridge has been constructed to span that road, having two ascents on 
each side—that of the palace and that of the machinery gallery. 

A way off, beyond the end of the interminable machinery gallery, and 
at the extremity of the Avenue Montaigne—the ancient Allée des Veuves 
—where that wooded avenue of the Champs Elysées joins the Cours- 
la-Reine, arises as a separate structure the great building to which are 
consigned the statues, the pictures, and the Sentngs contributed to the 
universal exposition by people of all nations. 


The front of this Palais des Beaux Arts is composed of two wings, 
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which, advancing forwards, leave a semicircular space in the rear, and this is 
pierced by seven arcades, each forming a separate entrance, and reached by 
concave steps. These seven arcades open into a hall, whence two spacious 
staircases take the visitor to the upper galleries, or other doorways, to the 
ground-floor. The centre of the building is divided into three compart- 
ments, the central being the most spacious, and it is reserved for the 
pictures of greatest dimensions. The decorations are of a deep olive 
green, the colour which has been found by experience to be the least 
injurious to the effect of paintings. The light is, it is admitted, every- 
where excellent. 

A spacious room has been erected without the three central apart- 
ments, to the left of the building, for sculpture. There are no divisions 
in this space; the whole collection is embraced at once, and yet each 
separate object can be contemplated in every aspect beneath a broad 
expanse of light. Added to this, forty-eight intercolumnar spaces are 
reserved between the pillars which support the roof for groups, statues, 
and vases. A gallery of crystal surrounds the building on three sides, 
and is reserved for water-colour paintings, miniatures, enamels, and other 
smaller works of art. 

England has a space equal to 860 metres in this building; Belgium, 
800; Prussia, 752; Holland, 310; Switzerland, 300; Austria, 210; 
Hamburg, 133 ; Sweden and Norway, 130; Hesse, 52; Wurtemberg, 
23; and Hanover, 1. The last is a small space, but sufficient for a chef- 
d’euvre. The amount required by Bavaria and Saxony was not deter- 
mined at the period of our inquiries. France had reserved to itself all 
the remainder of the building, having, in her own words, within her own 
bosom more artists than all the other nations put together. Ingres, 
Horace Vernet, and Eugéne Delacroix have each of them a whole com- 

artment. The first has about forty pictures, among which the “ Voeu 

e Louis XIII,” “the Martyr de Saint-Symphorien,” besides the 
* Apothéose d’Homére” and the “ Apothéose de Napoléon,” taken down 
for the occasion, the one from the roof of the Louvre, the other from 
that of the Hotel de Ville. Horace Vernet has his ‘“ Smala,” and other 
grand military episodes. Eugéne Delacroix exhibits his ‘ Triomphe de 
Trajan,” his “ Médée,” his ‘* Bataille de Cassel ;” and among new works, 
“a Lion Hunt,” and a pathetic scene from the “ Foscari.”” M. Decamps 
is also a large contributor. 

England is represented in sculpture by Gibson, Westmacott, and 
Bell ; in oil-painting, by Landseer, Mulready Maclise, Stanfield, Ward, 
and Millais; and in water-colours, by Prout, Cattermole, and others 
of its most successful limners. Belgium is represented by Geefs, the 
sculptor, Portaéls, Steevens, Willems, Leys, and Verlat, names familiar 
to all lovers of the fine arts. Prussia by Begas, Magnus, Achenbach, 
Muller, and Rauch, the sculptor whose magnificent equestrian statue 
of Frederick the Great has lately created so marked a sensation. 
Holland sends the sculptor Simonis; and Switzerland, Diday and 
Calame, the great painters of Alpine scenery. Cartoons of Cornelius, 
the German Michael Angelo, are placed on the walls of the sculpture-room, 


opposite to others by Chenavard, which were originally destined for the 
Pantheon. 
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It will remain with the jury to determine the delicate point of su 
riority among so many rival claimants to distinction. It would be as 
supererogatory to anticipate these decisions as it would be to enter into a 
detail of this gigantic exhibition. Suffice it, that almost all the names 
familiar to Europe have answered the summons, and that yet by the 
side of established reputations, there are many less known to fame, but 
who will be so no longer. While the present has shown itself worthy of 
the past, the future, with that noble emulation which is characteristic of 
pr fine arts, dreams of carrying away the palm from all that has pre- 
ceded it. 

Sculpture has come out in the Palais des Beaux Arts in especial 
strength. One would think that marble and bronze were of no pecuniary 
value where art was concerned and the honour of the country at stake. 
So numerous are the contributions of the French in this line, that the 
stranger might imagine that the quarries of Paros, and Pentelicus, and 
Carrara were at the barriers of Paris. A whole army of sculptured 
works stand on their respective pedestals, as if in battle order, awaiting 
the coming struggle with the confidence peculiar to bronze and stone. 

In addition to these annexes,'as our good friends in art and our allies 
in war designate them, and opposite to the Palace of Industry, there is an 
horticultural exhibition, with bronze gateway, glass conservatories, rural 
huts, Swiss cottages, miniature forests, and trophiesof flowers. Further off, 
in the recesses of the Champs Elysées, and more particularly near the 
Cours-la-Reine, are rows of wooden stalls—comptoirs as they are called 
—where exhibitors may expose for sale goods similar to those which the 
have in the Palace. These will form a little fair in themselves, and will, 
we suspect, be one of the most popular annexes of the Exposition. Need 
we add, that everywhere ornamentation and preparation are still going 
on around, extending even to the cafés-concerts, which embellish the 
Champs Elysées with their dazzling lights on a summer evening. Solid 
bitumen pavement has been laid down at all the crossings, and rows 
of light iron chairs—painted cane colour—at twenty centimes the fauteuil, 
and ten centimes the chair, are arranged in lines along both sides of the 
central avenue, from the Place de la Concorde to the Rond Point. 

According to present arrangements, the principal edifice, of which the 
walls are of cut stone, the interior compartments of cast-iron, and the 
roof of plate-glass, is alone to survive the solemnity of 1855 ; the other 
edifices are to disappear one after the other after the Exposition. Many 
circumstances may, however, arise to modify this arrangement, from the 
peculiar circumstances under which the whole has been got up and hastily 
inaugurated. 

One of the most difficult and delicate tasks which had to be performed 
was to appropriate the available space among different nations and indi- 
vidual claimants. France has been more liberal than we were upon a 
similar occasion; with a building little more than half the size of the 
‘Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, more space has been granted to Great 
Britain than was given to the French. Half of the ground-floor and 
two-thirds of the galleries are given up to strangers. 

To the south, going from east to west, we meet first with the English, 
then the Americans, next the Belgians, then the Austrians, and lastly, 
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the Zollverein. In the galleries to the east we have Persia, China, 
Turkey, Egypt, Tunis, Greece, and the Italian States; to the west, Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway, Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal. 
England has allotted to her a space equivalent to 8470 metres ; the Zoll- 
verein, 4499 ; Austria, 2694; Belgium, 2412; the United States, 2286; 

Switzerland, 1099. China, Greece, and Persia united only cover a space 

of 262 metres. Most of these nations have spaces both below and above, 

but some, whose contributions are of minor importance, have only space 

allotted to them in the galleries. But in such circumstances the con- 

tributions are always so arranged that a certain amount of frontage is 

obtained towards the balustrade, from whence the national colours are to 

be suspended. 

Once the space allotted, every nation had to dispose of it as arranged 
among themselves. Our tasteful neighbours justly considered that the 
manner of displaying contributions constitutes an art in itself, and is 
more or less indicative of the good taste of the exhibitors. 

A very ingenious system of classification was adopted at the outset by 
the Imperial Commission, at the suggestion of a committee of which 
Prince Napoleon was the chairman. ‘The objects exhibited are primarily 
divided into two divisions, the first comprising the products of industry, 
and the second works of art. It is important to understand at least the 
general features of the system of classification adopted, because this 
system has served as a basis to the arrangement of the collections exhi- 
bited, and to the constitution of the international jury. 

The first division, the products of industry, is divided into seven groups, 
which are again subdivided into classes. Thus the first group compre- 
hends such industries as have for principal object the extraction or the 
production of raw material, and hence it comprises a first class, art of 
mines and metallurgy ; a second class, art forestier, hunting, fishing, and 
objects collected without cultivation ; anda third class, agriculture. Asin 
nature, by this system of classification a primitive state of society is made 
to take precedence of the more civilised, and hunting, fishing, and fruit- 
gathering in the forest anticipate the results of more patient and matured 
skill. 

The second group embraces such industries as have for special object 
the employment of mechanical forces, and they are divided into four 
classes : mechanics applied to industry, the same applied to transport, the 
same applied to workshops, and the same applied to the manufactures of 
woven fabrics. 

The third group comprises such branches of industry as are speciall 
founded on the employment of physical or chemical agents, or which 
attach themselves to science and education. ‘These are also divided into 
four classes: arts acquired only by scientific education ; industries in 
which the economical employment of heat, light, and electricity are con- - 
cerned ; chemical arts—dyeing, printing, manufacture of -paper, leathers, 
caoutchouc, &c.; and lastly, the preparation and preservation of ali- 
mentary substances. 

The fourth group comprises such branches of industry as attach them- 
selves specially to the learned professions, and they embrace hygiéne, 
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pharmacy, medicine, and surgery, as a first class; marine or naval and 
military art as a second ; and civil constructions as a third. 

The fifth group comprises manufactures from mineral products, and 
consists of four classes: first, steel manufacturers ; secondly, more common 
metal work ; thirdly, jewellery, silver and gold smiths, and bronzes; and 
fourthly, glass and ceramic, or porcelain and pottery manufactures. 

The sixth group embraces the manufacture of woven fabrics, which are 
divided into those from cotton, those from wool, those from silk, and those 
. from flax and hemp; as also manufactures of carpets, bonnets, lace, and 
embroidery. 

The seventh group embraces furniture and ornaments, fashions, indus- 
trial drawings, printing, and music. _ It is divided into four classes : first, 
furniture and decoration ; secondly, clothing and the manufacture of 
fancy and fashionable articles ; thirdly, drawing and modelling as applied 
to objects and purposes of industry and photography ; fourthly, musical 
instruments. 

The second division—works of art—embraces only one group, the 
fine arts, which is divided into three classes: first, painting, engraving, 
and lithography ; secondly, sculpture and engraving on medals ; thirdly 
and lastly, architecture. 

This general system of classification, it will be seen, founded as it is 
not so much on the objects exhibited as upon the sources whence they 
are derived, and the uses to which they are applied, is pre-eminently 
simple and ingenious. It is also peculiarly comprehensive. It applies 
itself to the products of foreign countries, as well as to those of France, 
and pictures forth at once to the mind’s eye the most striking and 
essential features of the whole exposition. If in carrying out this system 
there should occur some difficulties of appropriation, which may lead to 
the classification being modified to suit the disposition of the localities, 
still it will not the less constitute a most useful guide to the visitor, who 
wishes to master the ensemble of all that is exposed to his view. 

In considering the disposition of objects according to the general sys- 
tem of classification adopted by the Imperial Commission, it must also 
be understood in the first place, that the great central space on the 
ground-floor, called the transept, but more properly the nave—the 
palace having no transept—is neutral ground. It is appropriated to 
exceptional objects from France and all quarters of the globe—such as 
either escape from the trammels of an arbitrary classification, or by their 
magnitude, importance, or excellence, have claims to being separated 
from the regular groups. Among the more prominent objects in this 
space are two lighthouses, one from England, the other French: the 
basement of the latter being decorated with sixteen figures, representing 
various seaports, upon which the indefatigable Gerome has been long 
engaged. Each figure bears an oar, upon which the arms of the re- 
spective ports are emblazoned. 

Among the other prominent objects in the nave are a falling angel— 
a daring conception—finely executed by Ferrat ; also a group by Cain, 
representing an eagle and a vulture devouring the remains of a crocodile 
and a colossal eagle. Some groups of French sculpture, pinnacles and 
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sculptured altars, are also arranged in the western nave. Our astronomer 
royal’s telescope and circle, and a naval trophy, are among the most re- 
markable objects in the eastern nave. 

In the western half of the nave are some beautiful church ornaments, 
carved in wood, from Belgium ; a large model of a steam-vessel ; some 
German plastic ornaments for churches; some ceramic manufactures, 
effectively grouped; a splendid bookcase from Bordeaux; and the 

rgeous stalls, supported by claret velvet pillars, relieved by plastic 
_ lightly gilt, of the Zollverein. The Bordeaux bookcase is, per- 
haps, the finest piece of furniture in the building. In front of it, in full 
relief, are four boldly-designed figures, representing the four quarters of 
the world ; and at one side there is a veiled figure exquisitely carved. 
The Germans have also displayed some china chandeliers, which look 
like beautiful pendent flowers. 

Nor must we omit to mention fountains, a mill set in motion by a 
turbine or horizontal hydraulic wheel, a pulpit, altars in bronze and 
marble, and a mirror from Saint Gobain of colossal proportions. 

The decoration of the nave is especially picturesque. Gigantic trophies 
illustrating the chief branches of industry which are admitted to compete 
at the Universal Exposition, are arranged all round, at every point that 
is afforded by the walls of separation between the lateral galleries. 
Foreigners have their trophies on the side which is conceded to them. 
France has her trophies of lace, of plumes and flowers, of Lyons fabrics, 
of Parisian goods, furniture and glass ; and as if to lend the charms of 
contrast, side by side with these are the trophies, of machines, of metal- 
lurgy, of scientific instruments, of naval and military art, and agriculture. 
The effect of the nave with these fantastic trophies, the banners of all 
nations floating beneath the dome of crystal, and the mass of brilliant 
objects which strike the eye, their various colouring heightened by the 
subdued tone of the building itself, is truly magical. 

In the English gallery-space, one of the most striking objects is the 
Indian collection. A gay eastern tent has been set up and a bazaar 
—a faithful copy of Indian architecture extemporised by Dr. Royle, 
assisted by Mr. Digby Wyatt. The English photographs do infinite credit 
to the artists who have contributed. Mr. Thurston Thompson’s reproductions 
of Raphael’s drawings, from the royal collection at Windsor, are among 
the most remarkable. Hanhart and Baxter have arranged their coloured 
engravings and chromo-lithographs in the same vicinity. Around are 
stalls of Birmingham and Sheffield manufactures, succeeded by those of 
Manchester and Leeds. Mr. Samuel Smith honourably represents Brad- 
ford, and Mr. James Atkinson vindicates the fame of Ireland for its 

lins. 

Polthe French have devoted considerable space in the north-eastern part 
of the building to plastic ornamentation. There are also some fine figures . 
in carton-pierre. Their gallery-space is almost exclusively occupied with 
cases for silks of Lyons, the western corner being devoted to an interestin 

collection of raw silks and cocoons. At the end of the gallery the Dutc 

space begins; furniture being one of the most prominent objects of ex- 
hibition. In the Belgian department are some excellent photographs 
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from Brussels and Ghent, some lace from Valenciennes, and not far off 
stands a Berlin-wool trophy, of impressive height. The American space, 
both on the ground-floor and in the gallery, was at the time of our visit 
wholly unoccupied. Spain and Portugal were advancing with their 
counters in the western and north-western galleries. Painted windows, 
producing a beautiful effect, have been placed in the different gallery 
staircases. Among these are the fine specimens of Birmingham manu- 
facture, taken from Westminster Hal], and now placed in the south-eastern 
gallery staircase of the Palace. 

Around the nave and beneath the gallery, on entering by the great 
northerly entrance, the ceramic will be seen to the right, eristallery to 
the left. Further to the left are the cotton fabrics from Lille, Roubaix, 
and Rouen; and beyond these, hats, bonnets, stays, furs, &c.; on the 
opposite side are the woollen fabrics, cloths, and merinos. Bronzes, 
fans, screens, pocket-books, basket-work, toys, canes, and umbrellas are 
also disposed of under the galleries. 

If we advance into the compartments which open upon the nave we 
find engravings, lithography, books, binding, stationery, photography, 
coffers, enamels, decorated porcelain, bronzes, and other more ornamental 
works of art. 

The galleries, exceeding in width those in Hyde Park, produce a bril- 
liant effect. The glass cases in which the stuffs of Lyons are displayed 
have alone cost the Chamber of Commerce of the second city in the em- 
pire 80,000 francs ; next come the shawls of Nimes, the fabrics of Avi- 
gnon, the scarfs and novelties of Paris, the rich stuffs of Saint Quentin, the 
muslins of Tarare and Nancy, the laces and ribbons of Saint Etienne, 
and the prints of Mulhausen. A narrow gallery has been left the whole 
length of the balustrade, which looks upon the nave, decorated with 
little cast-iron arches, in which will be displayed jewellery and imitation 
articles. 

The long annexe of the Quai de la Conférence will searcely be less 
attractive than the principal building. First the visitor must pass by the 
connecting gallery leading to the old building of the Panorama, where 
will be displayed the products of the imperial manufactures, the porcelains 
of Sévres, the tapestry of the Gobelins and of Beauvais. It is said that 
the diamonds of the crown are to be exhibited in the same apartment. 
The gallery which has been carried round the Panorama is reserved for 
furniture, mainly the produce of the Faubourg Saint Antoine, for carpets, 
musical instruments, arms, and cutlery. 

As it is a central point, it has also been designated as the site of the 
buffet, restaurants, and cafés, but it has also been contemplated consign- 
ing these establishments to the open air, and making them acceptable 
by parterres garnis de fleurs. In summer, the change from the close, 
hot, crowded rooms to shady bowers will be very agreeable, but such an 
arrangement is not well suited for all times. 

An aérial bridge leads over the Cours-la-Reine to the long annexe, 
which is divided into two halves, each of which is destined to different 
objects. From the Place de la Concorde to the Bridge of the Invalides, 
the whole space, both on the ground-floor and in the galleries, is devoted 
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to raw or manufactured objects. Here are to be seen vast metallurgical 
products, agricultural aadiion, hunting and fishing implements, stoves 
and lights, clock and watch-work, scientific instruments, chemical pro- 
ducts and alimentary substances. The exhibition of Algerian produce is 
also consigned to this part of the general exposition. 

Between the Bridge of the Invalides and the Bridge of Alma, ma- 
chinery enjoys undisputed sway. Every advantage has been taken of the 
space to get in as many objects as possible, and as usual great promises 
are held out of the additional attractions of actual movement and work 
going on. 

The French, it is well known, entertain strong predilections for what 
they term objets d’agrément et de luxe. This is the natural result of 
their taste for art and their advanced civilisation. Any nation that 
totally disregarded objects of luxury, would have nothing but common- 
place and coarse articles for dress, furniture, or even general use. To 
improve upon any article of use in design, appearance, or attractiveness, 
without detracting from the wear and utility of the object itself, is a 
problem which interests even the savage in his dress and his hunting and 
fishing equipments. The French excel in the higher objects of decora- 
tion ; in furniture; in jewellery, true and imitative; in bronzes, book- 
binding, and indeed in almost all that concerns ornaments applied to 
every-day life. But they have not lost sight, in the Exposition of 1855, 
of the great fact, that the real triumph of modern industry consists in 
placing good products within the reach of the greatest possible number 
of consumers. This is the most striking fact, they unanimously admit, 
which has sprung from out of all the exhibitions which have preceded 
the present, and it is the great point to which the industry of the age we 
live in especially directs itself. It has never ceased to make rapid strides 
in the same direction ever since the first application of steam-power to 
manufactures. In reality, all discoveries and all improvements made in 
machinery, chemistry, or the arts generally, are only really important 
as they affect the interests of the greater number. In this region, that 
of effectiveness combined with cheapness, the factures—for manufacture 
is now a misnomer—of this country can fairly compete with those of the 
whole world. 
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MONSIEUR CABASSON’S CARAVAN. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


I. 


On the afternoon of one of the brightest days of September, in the 
year 1847, a considerable crowd had assembled in the new market-place 
of Bordeaux, to listen to the seductive harangue of an individual who was 
mounted on the small platform of a travelling-van, which, according to 
the account he gave, contained more wonders of nature than had ever 
been collected in so small a space within the memory of man. 

So loud was his voice, and so vehement were his gestures,—though 
these qualities are by no means rare in any part of France, and least of 
all in the south,—that the stalls of the market-women were nearly 
deserted, notwithstanding that the season for sardines had only just set 
in; and even the écailleuses of La Rochelle, with their baskets full of 
oysters, sat for a time unheeded on the stone steps in front of the church 
of St. Chanteloup, while the noisy orator claimed the attention of the 
good people of Bordeaux. 

Perhaps something of the attraction that drew the crowd was occa- 
sioned by the loud notes of a trumpet, on which—in the intervals of 
speaking—he every now and then blew a warlike blast; something also 
was owing to the merits of a large picture which was raised above the 
door of the caravan, and represented, with a few trifling exaggerations, 
the surprising attributes of its various inmates; something, too, might 
be allowed for the clear voice and good looks of a girl of sixteen who 
stood beside the speaker, and who, when he and his trumpet were silent 
for lack of breath, sang plaintive songs to the accompaniment of a 
cracked guitar; but the chief cause of the gathering undoubtedly arose 
from the hyperbolic eloquence of the showman himself, and the mar- 
yellous tales he told about his unrivalled collection. 

He was a man still in the prime of life, but probably the wear and 
tear of his peculiar calling, together with constant exposure to the 
weather, had made him look much older than he really was; his vivacity, 
however, the mobility of his features, and the flexibility of his limbs, as 
he threw himself into all sorts of oratorical attitudes, j Sel that time, 
as yet, had done him little harm, and that there was stuff in him for the 
entertainment of the multitude for many years to come. In his addresses 
to the public he indulged in more than one style of pleading, as the 
occasion demanded, or seemed to him to demand; but he principally 
affected a certain amplification of tone which, although not altogether in 
proportion with his theme, had its effect upon his audience. His dis- 
course, at this time, ran somewhat after this fashion: 

“ Messieurs et dames, do me the favour to pay attention to the few 
words which I shall have the honour of addressing to you. I have all 
my life been devoted to the study of the supernatural sciences! To con- 
vince yourselves of that, simply regard the magnificent picture which I 
have caused to be painted by the first artist in France, the same to 
whom all the royal Emily constantly sit for their portraits, and who, on 
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account of this very work of art, was decorated—only three months ago 
—with the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour!” Here there came a 
flourish on the trumpet, to be in keeping with the dignity of the subject. 
“In the centre of that superb production you behold a representation of 
the most astonishing effort which Nature has ever permitted herself to 
make. It is the fac-simile of a porcupine-man who, like the animal he 
resembles, enjoys the privilege of shooting his quills into the bodies of 
his enemies. In the distant countries to which I have travelled, I could 
with facility have procured any number I desired of hedgehog-men; but 
what are they? Simple monstrosities, which I—and you, too, messieurs 
et dames—would, after the gratification of a momentary curiosity, alike 
despise. Such objects are disgusting ; but in the poreupine-man you 
discover that Nature has accomplished an extreme purpose which neither 
offends the eye nor is repulsive to the imagination. My caravan is not 
a large one, but the smallest boxes, as you know, hold the best spice. 
Next to the porcupine-man, and lost in admiration at his wonderful 
properties—pray notice the skill with which the artist has portrayed 
that feeling—is the likeness—what do I say !—the perfect image of the 
celebrated bearded lady, Mademoiselle Guernon, whom the Emperor of 
Russia in vain solicited, whom he fruitlessly tempted, by the offer of 
thousands of golden roubles, to become the principal ornament of his 
court ; but Mademoiselle Guernon was inflexible: ‘My own country,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘ before all others !’ for this gifted creature, I must inform 
you, messieurs et dames, ‘is a native of the department of Lot et Ga- 
ronne, my own department as well as that of General Lafayette, Jean 
Jacques, the great Condé, and the illustrious Joan of Arc!” Another 
blast on the trumpet was here thrown in to heighten the glory of these 
notabilities. ‘“ Mademoiselle Guernon,” he continued, “ was born with 
the identical whiskers and moustaches which are there depicted; she 
had consequently numberless offers of marriage before she was twelve 
years of age ; but, faithful to her destiny, she rejected all for the sake of 
France. At eighteen she did me the honour to enter my cabinet, and 
already in two years has realised for herself an enormous fortune in 
jewellery alone, the presents of numerous kings and queens, which she 
always wears on her person. It will be a painful moment for me when 
circumstances, if ever they arrive, shall deprive me of the pleasure of 
exhibiting this charming young lady, though, as the good King Dago- 
bert said to his dogs, ‘the best friends must part!’ Sing something, 
Fleurette, while I wipe my eyes.” 
The girl, who only waited for an opportunity, immediately struck up: 
“ Te souviens-tu,” disait & son ami—e 
Un jeune amant, trai dans ses amours, 
“Te souviens-tu que l’espoir de ma vi—e 
Etait @unir nos destins pour toujours ? 
Si dans mon cceur 
At this point, the showman having mastered his emotion, which simply 
consisted in blowing his nose with a large red pocket-handkerchief, inter- 
rupted his daughter without the slightest remorse : 
“ To the left of Mademoiselle Guernon you perceive another remarkable 
and singular being whom, on account of the transparency of his epidermis, 
it is difficult at first to distinguish from the surrounding objects. That 
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is the diaphanous boys so called because you can see through his body as 
easily as if it were only a pane of glass. He is of a very susceptible tempe- 
rament, and passes the greater part of his time in bed, sleeping aethentll » 
for which reason he is not always available for the purposes of exhibition ; 
but the couch on which he reposes is at all times placed for the inspection 
of the curious. Sitting at the feet of the diaphanous boy is the horned 
dog, an animal so seldom caught in the mountains of Algeria, that only 
two have yet appeared in Europe ;—one of them is at this moment in 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris, the other I shall have the honour of ex- 
posing to you. That mass of armour to the right of the porcupine-man 
is the scaly bear, an inhabitant of the islands of the Indian Ocean ; be- 
hind him is the web-footed pig of the Black Forest: the four-legged duck 
of the Arabian Desert, and the flying crocodile from the Polar regions 
complete the animals that occupy the foreground of the picture. Those 
which you discern in the distance are creatures which I have collected to 
form the marriage portion of my daughter Fleurette, whom I have now 
the honour to present to you. Chante encore, ma fille.” 
Twang went the guitar to these appropriate words : 


L’eclat de ’opulen—ce 
Avait séduit mon cceur ; 
Mais sans l’indépendan—ce 
Il n’est pas de bonheur. 
Dis-moi, rich—e campagn—e 
Oud j’ai regu le jour, 

Dis-moi si ma compagn—e 
M’a gardé son amour. 
er-re chérie 


De l’Italie——” 


“ Tanta-ra-ra-ra-ra! tanta-ra-ra-ra-ra! Entrez, messieurs et dames. 
Deux sous par personne—trois sous un cavalier avec sa dame! Entrez 
entrez !” 

It is not in the nature of any crowd to be wholly indifferent to such an 
harangue as Monsieur Cabasson—that was the name the showman gave 
himself—had just delivered. The Bordelais are neither impassible nor in- 
curious, and they made this apparent by their speedily filling the caravan ; 
but there was one young man amongst them who, though he had seemed 
a most attentive listener, did not follow their example, but stood with his 
arms folded, leaning against a market-stall, as if some particular motive 
kept him there. 

It could not be Monsieur Cabasson, for he had withdrawn into the 
caravan to show the marvels of which he lately boasted ; it was not the 
splendid picture, though that continued to engross the attention of a 
number who still hesitated to part with their sous; but what it really was 
might easily have been guessed by anybody who took the trouble to 
follow the Sevstion of the young man’s eyes. They were steadily fixed 
on Fleurette, the showman’s daughter, who remained outside with her 
guitar, to keep up the prestige of the establishment. 

I said she had “ good looks,” but that phrase is far from doing justice 
to her appearance, for she was extremely pretty, with all the promise of 
being, in a year or two, a very beautiful girl. 

After striking a few chords, she once more began to sing, but before she 
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had finished the first verse, her attention was caught by the young man’s 
steady gaze, and she faltered slightly in her song. Conscious of her em- 
barrassment, she turned away her head, but it was not long before her 
glance again met that which she had just avoided, and her confusion in- 
creased. He who was the cause of it did not alter his position, but a sin- 
gular smile played round his mouth, as if he triumphed in the success of 
his experiment. He had a very remarkable countenance, his hooked nose 
and round, phosphorescent eyes, buried under thick brows, giving him 
very much the aspect of a bird of prey. On Fleurette this expression 
appeared to act with a kind of fascination, for after one or two efforts to 
recover her voice she fairly broke down, and retreated into the caravan. 

Whether it was solely with the intention of following her, or stimulated 
at last by curicsity to inspect Monsieur Cabasson’s extraordinary collection, 
is not of much moment; but, whatever the reason, the young man now 
ascended the steps of the platform. He was met at the door by the show- 
man himself, who, astonished most likely at seeing a better-dressed person 
than any he had yet admitted, actually started with surprise. But he 
quickly recovered his self-possession, and taking off his casquette made 
the gentleman a low bow, observing that he should feel more than 
usually proud to do the honours of his “ cabinet d'histoire sur-naturelle” 
to a person of his appearance. A five-frane piece, the change for which 
was refused, increased Monsieur Cabasson’s devotion, and induced him 
to favour the public with an extra flourish on his instrument, which he 
followed up by the intimation that now was the time to rush in, for the 
diaphanous boy had just shown symptoms of waking up, and it was 
“trés probable’—on what account he did not say—that the porcupine- 
man would shortly discharge “ another shower of quills!” By this ex- 
pedient he succeeded in inveigling an additional half-dozen of the irre- 
solute, and the platform was cleared again. 

To what extent the Bordelais in general were gratified by what they 
saw in Monsieur Cabasson’s caravan it is not easy to determine, for the 
opinions of those who came back to their friends in the market were 
various. ‘There was only one dissentient voice as to the claims of 
Mademoiselle Guernon upon the admiration of the public, and that was 
raised by an elderly lady in sabots, whose upper lip was also ve 
liberally garnished with hair, and who, envious no doubt, declared that 
“des personnes comme ¢a ressemblent plutét 4 des hommes,”—a remark 
which might very well be true considering what was the sex of Made- 
moiselle Guernon’s representative. The porcupine-man also gave great 
satisfaction, save in one respect: he had not discharged any of his quills, 
perhaps because no enemy had appeared to irritate him, though it is 
quite as likely that he refrained from doing so on account of their being 
sewn on to the tight skin in which he was enveloped. After all, the 
diaphanous boy did not awake from his slumbers, but continued—as . 
Monsieur Cabasson observed—“ dans un état de torpeur tout a fait 
in¢royable,”—a circumstance which the honest man assured his audience 
“Jui faisait une peine indicible.” For the rest, the scaly bear, the 
horned dog, the web-footed pig, the four-legged duck, and the flying 
crocodile were certainly prodigies, but whether of art or nature some 
skill was required to decide, as they were exhibited under glass cases, 
greatly to the disappointment of those who expected to see them alive. 
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Still, that they had once been endowed with life, Monsieur Cabasson 
gave his word of honour, and after that there was no more to be 
said. 
But the fascinating vulture-featured visitor, had he too been satis- 
fied? Apparently ; for later that evening he formed one of a party who 
supped together at the cabaret called “ Le bon Saint Martin” in the Rue 
des Canards,—the guests whom he entertained being Monsieur Cabasson 
and two gentlemen, who, in private life, were known as Messieurs 
Flandrin and Frichot, but who publicly sustained the parts of Mademoi- 
selle Guernon and the porcupine-man. The supper was a good one: 
Rochelle oysters, in dozens ; jambon de Bayonne in multitudinous slices ; 
royans (pilchards) from the Bay of Biscay; mushrooms (of the kind 
called ceps) stewed in oil; a roast leg of pork stuffed with garlic; a dish 
of duck’s liver; and plenty of vin de Médoc to allay the thirst which 
such provocative viands excited. The stranger would perhaps have 
found the repast pleasanter had pretty Fleurette assisted, but as her father 
had sent her to bed, he could only silently drink to her bright black eyes, 
and lips of coral. 

How a person who, to all appearance, was of a much higher degree 
than Monsieur Cabasson and his ¢roupe, came to be there at all, it is 
necessary to explain. 


Il. 


Antoine Lacave, hitherto presented anonymously, was a native of 
Agen, where his family occupied a position of respectability ; sufficiently 
so to enable his parents to send him to complete his studies at the royal 
college of Bordeaux. He so far profited by the instruction he received 
there as to qualify himself for the profession which he subsequently 
adopted—that of a teacher of mathematics; but it was not until he had 
exhausted all the means he possessed and all he could obtain from his 
friends, after leaving college, that he bethought himself of turning his 
talents to account, by endeavouring to earn an honest livelihood. 

If a prophet has no honour in his own country, still less chance has a 
spendthrift of being well received amongst those whom his vicious courses 
have tended to impoverish and disgust, and he soon found that his native 
place offered him no encouragement; so, with that undoubting reliance 
on his own abilities which belongs especially to the Gascon, and with a 
fair share of the more equivocal attributes of that people, he quitted Agen 
and went to Paris, where—for a time—he exerted himself in a tolerably 
creditable manner by teaching in two or three pensions to which he 
had obtained a recommendation from one of his former preceptors at 
Bordeaux. 

But the modest stipend which he acquired in this way proved insuf- 
ficient for the wants of one who had been accustomed to set few limits to 
his desires, and to whom the temptations of the capital were irresistible. 
The theatres, the guinguettes, the bals masqués, and the thousand attrac- 
tions for the idle which abound in Paris, possessed a greater charm in his 
eyes than all that the abstract sciences could offer of present comfort and, 
possibly, of future distinction. His attendance on his pupils became less 
regular, his visits to the maisons de débauche more frequent, till at length 
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he wholly forsook his studious vocation for the unrestrained pursuit of 
leasure. 

. The only question with Lacave, as it had been with thousands before 
his time, was how to enjoy Paris without money. That difficult problem 
has never yet been fairly solved, nor is it very likely to be so until the 
millennium arrives, when—if the Saints are right in their expectation— 
the scene of it will not be Paris, as it exists at present. In that pleasant 
capital meanwhile, those who have no money of their own and are bent 
on enjoyment must either beg, borrow, or steal. Lacave had few scruples, 
and was not long in deciding what course he should take. To beg was 
a tedious, humiliating, and doubtful process; to borrow offered even less 
prospect of success where there were none who would lend; but to steal 
—as he considered the subject—was simply to avail himself of his talents, 
to the prejudice of the multitude and to his own profit. 

He was not unassisted in this manner of thinking, having found com- 
panions who not only believed in this theory, but carried out its principles 
in practice. Thanks to his Gascon cleverness and his more than Gascon 
boldness, he soon became as expert a filow as any outside the walls of La 
Force, and he followed his new career for some time with considerable 
success. The shifting necessities of this sort of life led him, at last, to 
change the scene of his operations, and, in conjunction with a notable 
band, he extended his depredations into the provinces. In Normandy his 
good fortune, which had hitherto safely carried him through many dif- 
ficulties, finally failed him. He was apprehended for a robbery, found 
guilty, and condemned to thirteen months’ imprisonment in the maison 
de détention at Gaillon. This untoward event happened when “The 
Professor,” as he had been nicknamed by his comrades, was little more 
than twenty-two years of age. 

In the prison of Gaillon, Lacave made acquaintance with many repro- 
bates like himself, but with one of them, named Perriot, who was consi- 
derably older, he became particularly intimate. To this man he revealed 
all the occurrenees of his past life, and was, in return, instructed not 
only in his new friend’s career, but in those greater depths of crime 
which he had not yet penetrated : in other words, the prison—as is too 
commonly the case—became the nursing-mother of future guilt. There 
further devices were planned which lacked only the opportunity for their 
accomplishment that freedom could give, and when freedom came, at the 
expiration of Lacave’s period of punishment, he left the matson de dé- 
tention a far more accomplished scoundrel than when he entered it. He 
did not, however, go back to Paris, feeling that, for a time at least, while 
his name and appearance were fresh in the memory of the police, it 
would be a less agreeable place of abode than he had formerly found it. 
He consequently shifted his quarters to the banks of the Loire, but in 
changing his locality he did not alter his habits of life, which were now’ 
a second nature to him. Again he was arrested for robbery, and at 
Po underwent a fresh term of imprisonment, somewhat longer than 
the first. 

This new mishap, if it did not correct his vicious propensities, taught 
him, at all events, how to modify their application. He resolved to kee 
himself, in future—if it were possible—beyond the grasp of the law, an 
on his release boldly returned to Bordeaux, where he judged that his 
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earlier irregularities would, if remembered at all, be recollected merely as 
the escapades of youth. He was right in the anticipation ; the past, 
which was comparatively venial, was forgotten, and all that had hap- 
pened to him since he left the city was unknown. He found no diffi- 
culty, therefore, in procuring the assistance he sought, in order to esta- 
blish himself as a man of letters, and shortly obtained the situation of 
professor of mathematics in a flourishing school in the environs of the 
city. 

This was the position occupied by Antoine Lacave at the period of 
Monsieur Cabasson’s visit to Bordeaux. 

While the supper lasted and the servant of the cabaret went in and 
out with the Silom the conversation was confined to general topies; but 
as soon as she had finally retired, and the table was clear—with the ex- 
ception of the wine, of which there was a fresh bottle for each guest, 
it took a personal turn. 

“ Well, old fellow,” said Monsieur Cabasson, addressing Lacave, and 
stretching out his large hand, in which that of the professor was com- 
— swallowed up—“ this is an unexpected meeting! I should never 

ave thought of seeing you here! Of all places, this I fancied would 
have been about the last for you to turn up in.” 

“Oh,” replied Lacave, smiling after his fashion, which was not very 
agreeably, “I stand very well in Bordeaux. After having been five 
years in Hayti, preceptor in the family of the Marquis de la Cassonade, 
and having an excellent certificate to show, of conduct as well as of 
abilities, it was not so difficult to place oneself as you may suppose, par- 
ticularly when one has old friends.” 

“T should have thought that the most dangerous side of the affair,” 
returned Monsieur Cabasson, drily. “So! it was in Hayti, then, that 
we parted. Let me see! I was something there too, was I not ?” 

‘* Master of the ceremonies to Soulouque, I think!” said Lacave. 

“No! not that,” interposed Monsieur Frichot. ‘ Pére Cabasson was 
on his travels, picking up curiosities.” 

* Right, mon vieux; ’twas there I invented—that is to say, discovered 
the porcupine-man.” 

* And mademoiselle, here—where did she come from ?” 

** The same shop,” replied Monsieur Cabasson. “ Yes,” he continued, 
after tossing off a bumper—“ I think we each had a corner in that court. 
And to think of our all coming together again! But water, as the 
proverb says, always runs to the river.” 

“But the professor,” observed Flandrin, “if my memory serves me 
rightly, has been in one or two other families since then.” 

“ Yes ;—but they were disagreeable peopie, and I left them as soon as 
I conveniently could.” 

“With a certificate for good conduct and ability,” said Monsieur 
Cabasson, laughing. 

“Which I kept for another occasion. But you, gentlemen. How 
have you passed your time since I last had the pleasure of seeing you?” 

“ As for me,” replied Monsieur Cabasson, “when I left—what do you 
call it?—Hayti?—I set up respectably in business, as a marchand de 
faiences,—ambulant—you understand—for it does not suit my health to 
be always in one place. It was a trade of opportunities, but, after all, in 
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too small a way to make one’s fortune by it; one can’t comb the devil if 
he has no hair, so I disposed of my stock in trade to an honest Auvergnat 
of my acquaintance, and went to Havre, thinking perhaps to make a 
voyage to California. But the sight of the sea made me sick, and I re- 
solved to wait till I got used to it. In that way, having a little time 
on my hands, and being a good deal on the quays amongst the cockatoos 
and monkeys, I acquired a taste for natural history. The closer I studied 
that science, the more I became convinced that, rightly handled, there 
was a great deal to be done init. But it was necessary to make a begin- 
ning, and one day I borrowed a cage-full of petites bétes and set out for 
the interior. There was a grey parrot amongst them that had got a 
habit of crying out ‘Stop thief!"—so I wrung his neck, and then I 
travelled with a safe conscience. The little animals brought in money, 
and my ideas expanded. I thought of crossing the breeds—and suc- 
ceeded—as you see. I pursued this plan till nothing natural was left in 
my cabinet. Then I addressed myself to higher objects. At the fair of 
Rheims, Flandrin fell in my way, dressed like a Cauchoise—an excellent 
idea for a crowd where there are full pockets. ‘That gave mea hint. I 
said to him: ‘Come with me,—keep your petticoats and let your beard 
grow.’ He consented, and I became his father. At Strasbourg I 
stumbled upon Frichot. He hadn’t a liard. ‘ Battre le Job, comme ga,’ 
said he, ‘ga me fatigue.’ I offered him a glorious metamorphosis. He 
accepted—and here we are—like the lambs of Caumont, three of them 
able to strangle a wolf!” 

“ Very good,” said Lacave, when Monsieur Cabasson—who had 
changed his name amongst other transformations—had ended, “ very 
good; but where did you light on Fleurette—your daughter, as you call 
her? I did not know you were married !” 

“T never said I was,” replied the showman,—“ but one may have a 
daughter for all that. Fleurette was what you call, ex pension—some- 
where—and I took her away when I wanted her; that’s all.” 

‘¢ She has a fine voice,” observed Lacave. 

Not bad.” 

‘‘ And she is a pretty girl.” 

Monsieur Cabasson seemed not to hear this last remark, for he did not 
reply to it. He spoke, however. 

- a new profession of yours—how does it agree with you? Does 
it pay?” 

“Tolerably well, as you see,” returned Lacave, jingling a handful of 
money in his pocket—* but, somehow, I do not think it will last ;—for— 
= understand—it is not upon a miserable salary that I can afford to 

ive. 

‘* How, then, do you catch those fine fish ?” 

“ My net just now has a good many meshes. I will tell you that some’ 
other time. Meanwhile, which way are you travelling—where do you 
go to next?” 

‘In a day or two, when we have milked this cow, we take the river to 
Blaye ;—it is useful to journey by water now and then—it leaves no 
track. Then we cross the country by Angouléme and Poitiers, and so 
on, just as it pleases le bon Dieu.” 


“If I were to join you, by-and-by !” suggested Lacave. 
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Monsieur Cabasson reflected. 

“A good head, yours, for my cabinet. Yes—you might be useful. 
How much could you bring to the common stock ? 

Lacave made a movement with his fingers, which the showman seemed 
perfectly to understand, and, moreover, appeared to be satisfied with. 

“Tt will make some noise, I suppose,” continued Cabasson, following 
an idea which they both comprehended without naming. 

“ Perhaps,” answered the professor. 

* Avec effraction ?” 

“ Bah!” 

“En écriture, alors ?” 

“ Ni l'un ni l'autre ; mais c’est égal—j’en aurai.” 

“T must get a costume ready. When shall you make the coup ?” 

** Within three days.” 

“Tn that case we had better get down the river to-morrow.” 

; * ae good. And I do not see you again till we meet at—what 
ace ? 
a. Barbezieux—on the fourth day from this—in the evening—at the 
Cheval Blanc, just outside the town at the bottom of the hill.” 

* Now for the score,” said Lacave. “It will be better that you should 
pay. Here: this will cover all expenses, and buy Fleurette a new gown 
into the bargain.” 

* She can do very well with what she has,” replied her father, who did 
not seem to be at his ease when his daughter was spoken of. “ But,” he 
added, not liking the expression of his friend’s countenance, ‘‘ Mam’selle 
Guernon is rather in want of a few ornaments. S’il en reste quelque 
chose ca sera pour entretenir sa parure.” 

This business-like remark closed the conversation, and, the wine having 
all disappeared, the party broke up. 


III. 


As Monsieur Cabasson had anticipated, considerable excitement pre- 
vailed in Bordeaux when it was known that Professor Lacave had disap- 
peared, taking with him a large sum of money which he had been com- 
missioned by his employers to collect from the parents of their pupils. 
Proceedings were immediately instituted against him, but as he was no- 
where to be found, judgment went by default. 

His antecedents being so imperfectly known, and his interview with 
the showman a secret, the last place where the police would have thought 
of looking for him was in the caravan of Monsieur Cabasson. Yet there he 
was at the time appointed; and, on the following day, well-feathered and 
otherwise made up, he figured conspicuously in that gentleman’s “‘ Cabinet 
@histoire sur-naturelle” as the rival of Monsieur Frichot, in the character 
of “The Man-Vulture of the Andes”—his peculiarly-shaped features 
having suggested the anthropomorphous designation. It is not, however, 
my intention to describe his success in this line, but to enter on matters 
of more serious import. 

Had Monsieur Cabasson been less covetous, his knowledge of the pro- 
fessor’s nature would have made him decline his proposition of joining the 
VOL. XXXVII. 2k 
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troupe, but money, unluckily, held the first place in the showman’s esti- 
mation, his daughter only the second. The agreement once made, it was 
too late to recede, for Lacave was revengeful as well as dissolute ; besides, 
Cabasson was in the position of master, or head of the party, and flat- 
tered himself that he knew how to keep watch over what was his own. 
On the other hand, Lacave instinctively felt that his chief object in re- 
newing the prison-fellowship must be managed with extreme caution. 

It need scarcely be said that this object was to obtain possession of 
Fleurette. He had been struck by her appearance as he accidentally 
crossed the market-place, and, recognising her father, resolved at once 
upon the project which he now prepared to carry into execution. 

Lacave clearly saw that he had made an impression on the girl, but 
how far it was likely to be favourable to his wishes remained to be seen. 
When he followed her into the caravan she avoided him, but that might 
be mere timidity, and, having an ulterior purpose in view, he refrained 
from addressing her as he had at first intended ; but he seized the oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words to her father, in the argot which they both 
understood, and the result was the meeting at the cabaret. 

It was at a small village where the caravan made a halt, between 
Barbezieux and Angouléme, that Lacave found the first opportunity of 
speaking to Fleurette alone. Some renovations were necessary in the 
glass cases—the dog’s horns were loose, and a few of the bear’s scales 
had been jolted off in travelling—so to enter the capital of the province 
in proper style, and with nothing that could reflect on his amour propre, 
Monsieur Cabasson took advantage of the obscurity of the place he 
stopped in to put everything in proper order. 

Her services not being required, Fleurette left the caravan, and taking 
a narrow road that wound round the steep hill on which the village 
stood, pursued her way till she reached a small clear streath that ran 
through the valley; here she seated herself on the turf beneath the 
spreading branches of a tree which overhung the water, and taking a 
small volume from her pocket laid it open on her lap, and began to read. 

Her movements, however, had not been unobserved by Lacave. It 
was an occasion he earnestly desired, and he gladly followed her. As 
there was to be no exhibition that day, he was without his strange dis- 
guise, and wore the ordinary blouse and slouched hat of a peasant. At 
the first sound of his approaching footsteps Fleurette lifted her head, but 
not seeing his face she concluded it was only a countryman going to his 
work, and resumed her book. But after the lapse of two or three 
minutes, fancying she heard a noise, she again looked up and saw Lacave 
standing close beside her. She started with surprise, and the book fell 
into the stream. Lacave bent down, took it out of the water, and after 
shaking off the wet and glancing at the contents of the volume, returned 
it to its owner. 

“It would be a pity,” he said, ‘if so useful a book were injured.” 

Fleurette did not speak, but cast down her eyes and appeared dis- 
turbed. 

“It is then in this volume,” continued Lacave, that you learn the 
songs which you sing so sweetly ?” , 

“ Yes, sir,” answered Fleurette, without raising her eyes. 
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‘You know a great many, I suppose ?” 

“ Not many, sir. They are not easy to remember ;—that is to say, I 
have not a good memory.” 

“‘ That may be improved. Iwas like you at one time; I could re- 
member nothing. But now,” he added, in a meaning tone, ‘ whatever 
I have once seen it is impossible for me to forget.” 

A slight tremor seemed to affect the young girl, but she made no 
reply. Lacave waited for an instant, and then went on: 

*T could, I think, be of some service to you.” 

Still there was no answer. 

“ Are you fond of reading?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” returned Fleurette eagerly, and now looking full at Lacave. 
“But I have so few books. Only this, and my livre de priéres.” 

*‘ T have some which I shall be happy to lend—or give you.” 

Fleurette hesitated. Her desire to accept the offer was struggling 
with some feeling of reluctance. Lacave noticed her indecision, but 
forbore to ask its cause. 

‘You have heard of Jean Jacques?” he asked. 

‘That is the person of whom my father speaks in his programme. 
But I do not know who he is.” 

“ He was a great author,” said Lacave. ‘There are no such works 
as he has written. He knew everything that belongs to the heart.” 

The colour came for a moment to Fleurette’s cheek, but it disappeared 
as quickly as it rose, and left her paler than before. 

“ You must read the ‘ Nouvelle Héloise, ” pursued Lacave; “ it is an 
excellent book for strengthening the memory.” 

“In that case,” said Fleuretie, “I should be glad to see it, for it 
pains me a good deal not to be able to learn more quickly; and my 
father often says, ‘Give them something new’—meaning the people to 
whom I sing.” 

The ice was broken, and a species of intimacy established, though 
Lacave noticed an expression on Fleurette’s face while she spoke that he 
would rather not have seen. 

“Tt will take time,” he said to himself; “I must not advance too 
quickly.” 

He then told her he would no longer trespass on her leisure, but go 
back and look for the work, which was somewhere amongst his effects. 
Upon this he took his leave; not, however, to search for what was not 
in his possession, but to meditate upon the next step in his intercourse 
with Fleurette. As for the “ Nouvelle Héloise,” he was sure of obtain- 
ing a copy at Angouléme, where they should arrive that night. 


IV. 


ir may be doubted whether Fleurette derived the advantage she ex- 

pected from Rousseau’s eloquent but dangerous volumes, for the more 

she turned to his pages the more she neglected the “ Petit Chansonnier 

des Dames,” which had previously been her constant study; conse- 

quently, she was not in the way 7 —e many new songs. But her 
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powers of memory were exercised in another manner by the questions 
which Lacave put to her concerning an author whom he knew by heart. 
He could not always contrive to converse with her alone, but when he 
did so, the “ Nouvelle Héloise” was his principal theme, and Fleurette 
soon satisfied him, as well as herself, that she now remembered all she 
read. At other times, when her father was present, he spoke to her of 
books in general, as if his sole object were to improve her education, 
and Monsieur Cabasson, who had the usual reverence for what a man 
does not comprehend, saw nothing to object to in the conduct of his 
companion. 

“As long as they only talk about books,” thought he, “the girl can 
come to no harm. But I was afraid of him at first.” 

He might have been afraid still if he had known the authority which 
Lacave was gradually establishing over the mind of Fleurette—that being 
the road he took to gain her heart. At the commencement it was a 
lesson of words and phrases, but it soon became a lesson of sentiments, 
to be followed, at no distant day, by their direct application. Lacave 
had a certain fascination of manner when he spoke,:that more than 
counterbalanced the repulsiveness of his aspect at other times. It was 
true that Fleurette seemed always to have something to get over on 
every occasion when she again met her preceptor, as he called himself ; 
but the effort made, her repugnance to him—if such it were—invariably 
disappeared as his words fell on her ear, and was exchanged for increased 
confidence. Lacave was not slow to perceive his ascendancy, nor slow 
in the attempt to profit by it, and eventually he gained his point: Fleu- 
rette acknowledged that she could be happy in love like his. Yet the 
avowal was made in fear and trembling, as if some instinct told her that 
she was doing wrong. Wrong enough there was, though not of her 
creation. 

Accustomed to no better society than that by which she was now sur- 
rounded, Fleurette saw nothing in the habits of her father and his com- 
panions save what seemed to belong to their peculiar métier. Till she 
was fourteen years old she had lived with her mother, who was the 
mistress, not the wife, of Cabasson, and who supported herself by her 
own labour. This woman dying, Cabasson, who came to see her at 
intervals, having nowhere to place his child, took her away with him 
soon after he began the calling of a regular showman. Fleurette was 
ignorant that his mode of life had been different from what she found it, 
and the idea of crime having stained his past existence of course never 
entered her thoughts. So it was with the rest. 

ret the “ Nouvelle Héloise” did not, after all, produce the effect which 
Lacave anticipated. It awakened Fleurette to the knowledge of passion, 
but failed to destroy her principles, and, after fruitless but guarded efforts, 
the tempter found that there was only one condition on which he could’ 
make her his. To such a man as Lacave it really mattered little whether 
any recognised ceremony preceded the accomplishment of his wishes, 
except that he would have preferred being altogether without the nominal 
restraint of marriage. He sued her, therefore, in terms as honest as if 
he had been prompted by none but honest motives. 

Fleurette having given her consent, Lacave presumed all difficulties 
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were over, but opposition came from the quarter in which he least ex- 
pected it. 

The caravan slowly and circuitously pursuing its course from town to 
town, had by this time traversed the departments that lie between the 
Garonne and the Seine, consuming the autumn and greater part of the 
winter in its progress, and February, in 1848, was drawing to a close 
when the wanderers reached Rouen. At the auberge where they put up 
on the night of their arrival, Lacave took the opportunity of being alone 
with Cabasson to tell him that he wanted to marry Fleurette, but to his 
astonishment the showman met his proposal with a flat refusal. How- 
ever willing he might have been to associate his own fortunes with those 
of Lacave, it was a very different affair when the question concerned his 
daughter. 

Te ne donne pas ma fille,” he said, brusquely, “4 un repris de 
justice !” 

Lacave, stung to the quick by this remark, replied with a bitter sneer : 
“ Et toi! depuis quand t’es-tu remis en honnéte homme? Ah, sacrédi! 
tu es noble done? Oui, ma foi, oui—comme les quatre quartiers d’un 
chien !” 

* Com-ment don-n-n-e!” growled Cabasson, whose temper was easily 
roused. 

“ La belle chose,” continued Lacave, in the same tone, “ que d’épouser 
la fille dun forgat. Entre dogue et J 

But he had not time to finish the allusion, in which the girl he pro- 
fessed to love would have been as much insulted as her father, for 
Cabasson, with the fury of a tiger, seized him by the throat and choked 
his utterance. Lacave was not slow to reply to this accolade, and a fierce 
struggle ensued between these two who, not a minute before, had been 
such very good friends. The battle was fought 4 la Frangaise, with 
great grinding of teeth, maledictions the most frantic, much rending of 
hair and savage scoring with nails, in which last particular the profes- 
sional talons of the man-vulture rendered him immense service; but a 
coup de savate, dexterously administered by the showman, at last doubled 

‘up his antagonist, and brought him down with his head on the stone floor, 
where two or three heavy kicks completed Cabasson’s victory. He was 
about to make it double sure by throwing himself on the prostrate form 
of Lacave, when the landlord of the auberge and the gargon d’écurie, who 
had been roused by the strife, suddenly entered the room, and saved the 
vanquished man from further injury. The latter, grievously disfigured, 
slowly rose from the ground, and neither spoke nor offered to renew the 
contest, but, picking up his hat, prommenai out at the street-door—his 
rage all the deeper for its concentration—while Cabasson, equally silent, 
sat down exhausted. It was an awkward termination of a “ proposition 
de mariage !” 

_ On the following morning, when the showman mustered his troupe, 
the cell of the man-vulture was empty. To the questions of Messrs. 
Flandrin and Frichot as to what had become of their colleague, Cabasson 
only replied by a shrug of the shoulders: nor was he a whit more com- 
municative to his daughter, whose more particular inquiries he briefly 


answered by observing that “ce monsieur” had, no doubt, very good 
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reasons for his absence. It was a pity he did not tell her the truth, as in 
that case he might have’satisfied Fleurette of Lacave’s unworthiness ; but,, 
in the first place, he never thought the proposal had been made with her 
knowledge, and in the next, he was desirous of keeping his daughter in 
entire ignorance of any former connexion between the man-vulture and 
himself. Fleurette’s uneasiness was, however, in some degree allayed by 
a letter from Lacave, which secretly reached her in the course of the day. 
He said in it that circumstances which he could not then explain had 
compelled him thus suddenly to take his departure, but that he trusted 
soon to see her again: he renewed his protestations of love, and claimed 
from her the fulfilment of her promise at a future day ; but—what seemed 
strange to Fleurette—he said not a word about her father. 


V. 


Tae 24th of February arrived, with blood and tumult in its train. 
Order was once more subverted, and in the cauldron of revolution floated 
the scum of the people. Amongst those who rose to the surface, none 
could say how, was a man calling himself Gaussicourt. He had been, he 
said, one of the most active of the combatants for “ Liberty,” though all 
who witnessed his exploits had unhappily fallen by his side. Still, this 
was not a time for questioning one who bore on his person the marks of 
recent violence, and who loudly asserted the most intense republicanism; 
besides, he had such unexceptionable “papers,” that the revolutionary 
prefect of police must have been more than usually fastidious had he 
refused to admit the claims of citizen Gaussicourt to be employed in his 
service. It was soon found that the new employé was a very clever 
fellow, and as he, moreover, possessed the knack of ingratiating himself 
with his chief, he did not continue long without advancement. Indeed, 
two months had scarcely gone by before he was raised to the dignity of 
commissary of police, and empowered to exercise the functions of his 
office in the department of the Lower Seine, that locality being assigned 
to him at his own particular request. 

But while Gaussicourt—whom we formerly knew as Lacave—was thus 
whirled upwards by Fortune’s wheel, how had it fared with the inmates 
of the caravan? Had they, too, profited by the revolution? On the 
contrary, all sorts of accidents had happened. The porcupine-man,, re- 
turning one night from a jovial carouse, had missed his footing and fallen 
into the river, where he was drowned ; the bearded lady, desirous of im- 
proving her toilette, which had become very shabby, took a faney to the 
contents of a jeweller’s shop at Rouen, and disappeared with them; the 
diaphanous boy, whom the public at last unanimously voted a humbug, 
had been turned away as useless; and while Monsieur Cabasson was 
speculating upon the course he should take to replace his lost attractions, . 
a fire broke out in the caravan, which not only destroyed all his still-life, 
but burnt every stitch of property he had besides, together with poor 
Fleurette’s library—the “‘ Petit Chansonnier des Dames” and the “ Nou- 
velle Héloise”—all but the little book of prayers which was in her pocket 
when she hastily made her eseape. 


People of the class to which Monsieur Cabasson belonged are: not. 
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much im the habit of investing money in the savings-bank, and when 
that worthy gentleman took stock after the fire, he found that all his pro- 
perty consisted of a worn-out old horse, the wheels of his late caravan, 
and a sum of thirteen francs six sous inhard cash. The horse was-of no 
great use with nothing to draw, nor the wheels with nothing to carry, so 
Monsieur Cabasson resolved to dispose of them, and as there is always 
somebody ready to buy everything, he soon found a purchaser for both. 
This did not, however, add more than thirty francs to his stor¢, for horse- 
flesh was not at a premium at that moment, and wheels, he was told, 
literally clogged the market. Monsieur Cabasson’s capital was, there- 
fore, sane low, and credit was, with him, a still scarcer commodity 
than money. A man does not twice in his life stumble upon a ready- 
made establishment,—besides, the constant presence of Fleurette had 
tended gradually to improve the showman’s morals ; moreover, the same 
opportunity did not present itself as when he walked off with the col- 
lection of natural history at Havre. It is true he might have been dis- 
honest in some other way, but, as I have said, his nature had taken a 
turn, and the poorer he Senoney the higher rose his notions of probity. 


This was fortunate, for it appeared probable that in a very short time he ~ 


would have nothing else left to live upon. But he had one comfort 
in this strait, and that was afforded him by his daughter. Fleurette 
was very sorry for the loss of all her companions, though all of them 
were postiches, and she grieved for her guitar, though it was but a 
eracked old thing, but the destruction of her scanty library did not seem 
to affect her, perhaps because she knew the contents by heart, perhaps 
because the ex-showman had at last unburdened his weary soul, and— 
making a clean breast of it—had opened her eyes to the character of 
the man whom she had. looked upon as a lover,—now no more so, for she 
too made a confession, promising at the same time that henceforth she 
would strive to banish ail recollection of him, and devote herself solely to 
her father. Let no one accuse Fleurette of inconstancy, but congra- 
tulate her rather on having overcome “an opium dream of too much 
youth and reading.” Such love as that which Lacave had inspired was, 
after all, a forced production ; a badly manufactured article unfit for real 
work,—and the sooner she got rid of it the better. 

After a long consultation with his daughter as to what was best to be 
done in their present situation, Monsieur Cabasson came at last to the 
conclusion that he would remove to some small town where he was not 
known, and take up the trade of a carpenter, to which he had originall 
been bred. The place he selected was Lillebonne ; and with an old 
red umbrella under one arm and Fleurette, who carried a small bundle, 
under the other, he set out on foot to seek his fortunes anew. 

Although patriotism had, of course, a very powerful hold upon Mon- 
sieur Gaussicourt, he was not so entirely absorbed in his new duties as 
quite to overlook those things in which he took a personal interest. 
His principal motive, indeed, for identifying himself with the police had 
been to facilitate the project, which he had never abandoned, of becoming, 
one way or other, the possessor of Fleurette; and as soon as he was in- 
stalled in office he set to work to accomplish it. He quickly established 
relations with the police of Rouen, learnt through them all that had be- 
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fallen Monsieur Cabasson since he took his abrupt departure, and when 
he found that the ex-showman was fairly settled at Lillebonne, he applied 
for the post of commissary of the district, and, as we have seen, imme- 
diately obtained it. 

It was early one morning in May when Cabasson, having taken leave 
of Fleurette for the day, set off from the little cottage where they lived, 
about a couple of miles from the town, and proceeded to his work in Lille- 
bonne. He was trudging along with his basket of tools on his shoulder, 
when just as he came to the foot of the hill where, at a short distance from 
the road, stand the remains of a Roman amphitheatre, he became aware 
of a person who was riding down the opposite slope and advancing 
leisurely towards him. The quick glance of Cabasson at once discovered 
that the horseman belonged to the police, but as he had nothing now to 
dread from those functionaries, he continued on his way. As he drew 
nearer, however, and the face of the stranger became visible, to his exces- 
sive dismay and astonishment he recognised the unmistakable features 
of the man-vulture. Bewildered by this unaccountable apparition, he 
knew not what to do ; but as to avoid him now was impossible, he trusted 
to the chapter of accidents for escaping observation. Fortune, unkind to 
him of late, was in this instance propitious to his hopes; and Lacave, if 
he actually were the man—which Cabasson could hardly bring himself to 
believe—passed him without notice. Still the circumstance caused him 
alarm, and not without reason, for with this man, now in authority, he 
had parted only a few weeks before on the worst terms possible. He 
tried to console himself with the idea that the rencontre was one of those 
casualties which might never happen again, but the apprehension of evil 
was too strong, and with a heavy heart he repaired to his work. 

But it seemed to be Cabasson’s fate that day to meet people not to his 
taste, for as he entered the town-barrier a couple of gendarmes rose up 
from a bench on which they had been sitting and placed themselves right 
in his path. 

* Your name is Michel Cabasson, formerly Perriot ?” said one of these 
men, when he came up to them. 

Cabasson replied that it was. 

“ At present pursuing the occupation of a journeyman carpenter?” 

Another admission. 

“Lately the proprietor of a travelling caravan, with no fixed place of 
domicile ?” 

To this there was no reply. 

“In the name of the Republic, one and indivisible,” pursued the gen- 
darme, “1 arrest you for complicity in the robbery of he Sieur Lacroix, 
jeweller, on the Place de la Pucelle at Rouen.” 

Cabasson loudly protested his innocence, but in vain; the hands of 
the gendarmes were already on his collar, and in less than five minutes . 
he was under lock and key, to await an examination before Monsieur 
Gaussicourt, chief commissary of police, whose arrival was expected in 
the course of the morning. 

The sensations of the ex-showman on being made a prisoner were by 
no means pleasant. It was certainly a novelty in his career to be 
arrested for a crime he had no¢ committed, but his experience of the way 
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in which judicial affairs were very often administered, suggested to him 
that innocence was but a broken reed to trust to, and the suspicion 
flashed across his mind that he had walked into a trap. He now felt 
convinced—how could he for a moment have doubted ?—that the person 
he met that morning was his enemy. Coupling the fact of Lacave’s 
appearance on the road with his own arrest almost immediately after- 
wards, on a perfectly groundless charge, his fears at once mare | to the 
defenceless position of Fleurette. The thought of what might befal her 
in the hands of such a villain as Lacave made him howl with rage, and 
he paced up and down the room in which he was confined in a state bor- 
dering on madness. Suddenly his eye fell on the basket of tools which the 
gendarmes—stolid fellows, who only half understood their calling—had 
allowed him to retain. As quick as thought, he seized a heavy hammer 
and thrust it beneath his blouse: then selecting a couple of strong gim- 
lets, he drove them into the wall at equal distances, making a ladder 
which enabled him to reach the window of the cell, which was luckily 
without bars, the maison d’arrét of Lillebonne being constructed on no 
scientific principles of detention. To escape was now easy, provided no 
one observed him from the outside. He opened the window gently, as 
gently dropped to the ground, crawled on his hands and knees among 
nettles and thistles, till he reached a hedge through the bottom of which 
he forced his way, and found himself at length in an open field ; he 
crossed it in a crouching attitude, traversed another, and then arrived at 
the high road which leads from Lillebonne to Bolbec. He now knew 
exactly where he was. A narrow lane shortened the distance to his own 
cottage, and he sped towards it as fast as his legs could carry him. 


After watching her father when he went away, until a bend in the 
road concealed him from her sight, Fleurette returned to her accustomed 
avocation. Amusement formerly had been her toil—toil now was her 
amusement. Having put everything to rights inside the cottage, she 
took her work, and seating herself near the door, began to knit. But 
her needles had not made many meshes before the doorway was darkened 
by some object that stood between her and the light. She raised her 
eyes, and, for the second time under somewhat similar circumstances, 
they met the flaming glance of the man-vulture. Her terror at seeing 
him thus suddenly was as great as her father’s had been, and showed 
itself visibly on her countenance. Before she had time to speak, Lacave 
closed the door and shot the bolt. 

“ Why have you not answered my letters?” he asked. “Is it that 
you have been willing to forget me ?” 

Fleurette turned away her head. Whatever feelings of regard she 
might formerly have entertained for this man appeared now to have 
totally disappeared. Skilled in deciphering expression, Lacave perceived 
directly that an alteration had been wrought in her sentiments towards 
him. But his purpose remained unaltered, or rather that which he had 
determined upon, if no other alternative offered, was strengthened by 
her behaviour. Yet, always preferring dissimulation to violence, if his 
object could be accomplished without it, in a gentle tone he repeated his 
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last question. Fleurette now took courage to answer, and, with more 
firmness than she had thought herself mistress of, quietly told him that 
all the relations which had once subsisted between, them were at an end: 
he had outraged her father and, though she knew not exactly in what 
manner, had failed to respect herself. It was in vain that Lacave had 
recourse to all the forms of speech and artifices of manner which he had 
previously found so effective: Fleurette remained inflexible, and more 
than once she desired him to leave her in peace. But Laeave, who 
thought that he was master of the situation, was neither disposed to — 
nor to temporise any further. His temper, moreover, was roused to thin 
his suit was despised, and his language became menacing. Fleurette’s 
spirit rose with the oceasion, and she threatened him with her father’s 
anger : 

a Vous avez déji éprouvé la foree de son bras,” she said: “ prenez 
garde que cela ne vous arrive une seconde fois.” 

This allusion to his punishment in the cabaret, which clearly showed 
how completely he had been exposed by Cabasson, made him east aside 
all restraint. 

“ Ah,” he cried, “ tu te fies donc 4 ton pere? Sache, ma mie, qu’a 
cette heure-ci il est €croué pour meurtre, et jamais tu ne le reverras!”’ 

He seized her as he spoke, passion gave him double strength, and he 
dragged her across the floor in spite of all her efforts at resistance. She 
screamed, but it was of no use—the cottage stood half a league from any 
human habitation; she struggled, but it was in vain, and sank powerless 
at his feet. The moment of his triumph arrived. His victim was at his 
mercy. Would he show her any? Not, he swore, if she begged it on her 
bare knees before the image of man’s intercessor ! 

They were the last words he uttered. A blow from a hammer, swung 
with terrific force, beat in the bones of his temple, and dead as a stone 


he fell to the ground. Cabasson, by a back entrance, had arrived in 
time. 


At the Court of Assizes of the Seine Inferieure, Cabasson was tried for 
the murder of “‘ Gaussicourt, ci-devant Commissaire de Police, autrement 
nommé Lacave.” On his daughter’s evidence, confirmed by the state- 
ments of the two gendarmes, the jury returned a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty.’ 

Fleurette and her father quitted Normandy immediately after the 
trial, and have never been heard of since. 
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STAG-HUNTING IN FRANCE. 


AccorpInG to English ideas the French sportsman is a very inferior 
and inefficient personage. A dress of a very owtré description is in the 
first place essential to his suecess: gaiters buckled with straps of enormous 
width, a jockey cap with a very large and peculiar peak, coat and waist- 
coat supposed to be in harmony with rural seenery, and a prodigious 
gibeciére, appear indeed to be indispensable. Secondly, it is well known. 
that the Parisian sportsman, who is reduced to limit his exploits to the 
well-beaten fields of St. Denis, or the quarries of Sceaux, is quite satis- 
fied if the before-described capacious pouch receives, as the reward of his. 
exertions, one or two larks, a redbreast, or even a titmouse. He is not par- 
ticular. The sportsman en province shoots hares, partridges, quails, rails, 
and some have even attained the credit of shooting woodeock and snipe. 
But on such occasions the Frenchman always shoots in company, and in- 
variably quarrels as to the right to the solitary bird which generally falls 
by the almost simultaneous discharge of four barrels into a covey. 

This peculiarity does not belong to the commonalty. It extends even 
to royalty. Charles X. used to shoot with the Duke of Berry, and the 
most lively discussions arose as to whom the game belonged. The duke 
would claim a bird which had been picked up by his father, and the 
latter would shout out, “ Berry, you are taking a pheasant which‘belongs. 
to me.” One day the duke told an attendant to go and claim a buck he 
had shot, which had fallen at the king’s feet. ‘ Make haste,” he said; 
“ my father will take it. He is not very particular—when out shooting.” 
At the same time the king, who had killed a pheasant which the duke’s 
attendants had picked up, would send one of his keepers for it, saying, 
‘* Run as fast as you can. My son is a great thief!” 

But if the Frenchman, generally speaking, makes but an indifferent 
sportsman, and a still less successful fox-hunter, the more noble pursuit of 
the stag has been followed out with an ardour, and has attained a perfec- 
tion, that is now historical and almost unrivalled. 

It is related of the Duke of Wellington, that being at a stag-hunt with 
Charles X., he exclaimed, at a moment when the horsemen were follow- 
ing the game across the plain of Plessis: “ Ah! this is something like 
home. I can fancy myself near Aylesbury.” 

‘“‘ You surprise me, duke,” remarked the king, evidently annoyed. “I 
must acknowledge that my self-love had flattered itself with the idea that 
you were present at a spectacle such as England could never present 
dans tout son ensemble.” 

‘Will your majesty permit me to say, that that would be a very just 
pride on your part, if the fact had been perfectly established.” 

“Oh, on that point, my dear duke, you. must lower your colours, how- 
ever repugnant it may be to your feelings. England, so renowned for its 
horses, its dogs, and the splendour of its equipages, knows nothing about 
hunting. Ido not mean the kind of hunting that consists in pursuing 
an animal over mountains, and across valleys, riding at a furious pace 
across fields and rivers, over walls and hedges, and running down a me 
twelve or fifteen miles from the place where it was turned out—that kin: 
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of hunting you — to the highest degree of perfection. You are un- 
doubtedly unrivalled riders, but that is not what constitutes the science 
of venery.” 

“ Perhaps the patriotism of your majesty leads you, by this contempt 
for bold and effective riding, to indemnify yourself for the inferiority of 
French horses and riders.” 

“It is more probable, duke, that your nationality prevents you from 
acknowledging the superiority of the French in this as in other things. 
You must learn that the true art of the chase does not precisely consist in 
killing, or rivalling in swiftness with a stag, for then it would suffice to 
wait for the animal with a gun behind a bush, or to launch a pack of 
hounds at its heels. But the art lies in following up one particular stag 
in a forest full of wild animals, in determining the true scent or the 
identity of the animal amidst the most puzzling changes and breaks, and 
in correcting all mistakes that may arise. This can only be learnt by 
theory combined with practice.” 

The king, seeing that a smile was gathering upon the duke’s lips, 
hastened to add, “ Duke, I am sorry for you. You may have a Master of 
the Buck Hounds, but you have no King’s Grand Huntsman in England. 
Where is your Yauville?” So saying, he put his horse in motion, and 
broke off the conversation. 

The point here insisted upon by Charles X. (namely, the vate or 
the identity of the stag) has become historical in the annals of Frene 
hunting, and has led, in some instances, to very remarkable results. The 
following is extracted from a curious little work entitled “ Les Chasses 
Princiéres en France de 1589 4 1811.” 

One day the Prince of Condé resolved to hunt a veteran stag that 
had attracted attention in the forest of Chantilly. All the preparations 
were made which are usual in such a case. The wood was explored 
early in the morning, the position of the latest fumets determined, 
and relays of horses and dogs were placed in such positions as were usual 
when the hunters had to do with an ordinary stag of the district, which 
if it took to the open country would be sure to return sooner or later to 
its usual cover. But in this instance matters took a different turn. The 
stag vigorously pushed, took to the open country, but continued its 
flight to such a distance, that dogs and horses were alike left behind, 
and there was no alternative left but to sound the non-prise, to the great 
disgust of the chief person concerned, who, in his quality of Prince of 
Condé and of huntsman, did not like to be defeated. He returned to the 
palace in a very thoughtful mood, unable to satisfy himself as to the 
meaning of this extraordinary flight of the stag, nor did any one see it 
re-enter the woods for some time afterwards. 

Two months afterwards, however, some under-keepers who were ex- 
ploring the forest of Chantilly suddenly fell in with the identical stag. | 
Such are the habits of the deer, that having taken a liking to a place it 
is sure to come back to it. 

‘‘ Monseigneur,” they hastened to report, “the stag has returned.” 

“We must hunt him,” said the prince; ‘and this time let such pre- 
cautions be taken as shall ensure success.” : 

The necessary orders were given, the best dogs of the various kennels 
of Chantilly were to be placed at the different relays, the prince was to 
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ride his best horse, the most experienced pigueurs were to explore the 
wood. “By Saint Hubert! my fine stag, you shall not get away this 
time,” exclaimed the prince. 

The next morning the huntsmen’s horns resounded through the forest 
of Chantilly, the hounds gave tongue, the horses were off at full speed; 
the stag had been found, and for three long hours did it hold its pursuers 
at bay in the forest, till at length, pushed too closely, it broke ground, 
took to the open country, and soon left horsemen, dogs, and prickers far 
behind, and most humilhiatingly at fault. 

The prince, whose vanity had become concerned in two successive 
defeats, placarded all the churches for a circuit of twenty-five leagues, 
with the promise of rewards for whoever would bring news of his stag, 
for after henilng it twice he called it his own. After the lapse of a few 
days several peasants appeared at the chateau. 

“ Monseigneur,” said one, “I come from Vic. My village is on the 
other side of the Aisne. Yester-afternoon, about three o'clock, I was 
returning from Courneux, which is on this side of the water, when I saw 
a stag take to the river, not three hundred yards from me, and swim 
across.” 

“ Give that man two louis,” said the prince. 

“‘ Monseigneur,” said another, “I come from a still greater distance. 
I inhabit a cottage on the road to Rocroy. Two hundred paces from my 
house there is an orchard. The other night, not being able to sleep, and 
it being bright moonlight, I went to the door, and there, to my astonish- 
ment, I discerned quite distinctly a great stag devouring my apples. I 
ran for a stick, but by the time I got back the plunderer had made off, 
and I had no chance of following him. Ah! if that was not mon- 
seigneur’s stag, I should say it was a veteran of the Ardennes that had 
pushed its reconnoissances rather far.” 

“ Six louis—eight louis to that man, on account of the apples he has 
lost!” exclaimed the prince, who was delighted. “The Ardennes! the 
Ardennes! that is it—the very thing !” 

At this remark every one remembered that the preceding year, among 
the deer with which the forest of Chantilly had been replenished, there 
was one which came originally from the Ardennes. That was the stag. 
No doubt about it. 

“* Twice I have been defeated,” said the prince; “ twice—that is once 
too much. I will have my revenge if I live, and my fine stag only 
comes back.” 

The stag did not fail to do so. There were so many charms in those 
magnificent woods, the green sward was so soft and so luxuriant, the 
waters of the pools so tempting, the reeds and rushes that fringed them 
so thick! 

One day, at breakfast-time, a keeper came in, out of breath and pale 
with emotion, to announce that he had seen the stag. 

The prince immediately called a council, and the plan of campaign 
to be adopted under the circumstances was duly arranged for next 
day, when it was resolved to hunt the stag. Relays of dogs and horses 
were ordered to be placed at a distance of six leagues from each 
other, the whole way from Chantilly to the Ardennes, and the prince 
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expressed his determination to follow up the pursuit, even if he were to 
remain on horseback for a day and a night. 

Nevertheless, it was not without some palpitations of the heart that 
he entered upon so formidable a chase ; and his emotions increased at 
the moment when the stag made for the open country, but the precau- 
tions taken were such as to ensure success. The results remained 
doubtful up to the fifth relay, but at that point the strength of the stag 
began to fail him. The poor beast then got panic-stricken, swerved 
from a straight line, and ultimately fell at a distance of thirty-five leagues, 
or about one hundred and five English miles from the place where he first 
broke cover. This was a hunt well worthy of being preserved in the 
annals of French venery. 

Stag-hunting has had its amatory episodes and its duelling incidents, 
and the same peculiarity in the habits of the stag, already noticed, 
has been turned, as is indeed the case with almost everything where 
royal personages are concerned in France, to political purposes. Differ- 
ences of opinion had caused a temporary misunderstanding of a rather 
serious nature to arise between Louis XV. and his cousin the Prince 
of Condé. The latter had been exiled to Chantilly, where he con- 
soled himself with the resources of the field and the company of the 
philosophers, who rejoiced in the rupture between the two relations. This 
feeling was, however, by no means participated in by the old noblesse, 
who saw in it only a step gained by the factious, and who, therefore, 
exerted themselves, as far as lay in their power, to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. One of the means adopted to this effect was very ingenious. 
Of all the resources of Chantilly, it is almost needless to say the pleasures 
of the chase stood foremost. The passion of the Condés for field sports 
ceased only with the last of the race, of whom, it is said, many met with an 
early end from too great an indulgence in the excitement of the chase. If 
the King of France preserved a superiority of display in the number and 
magnificence of his palaces, Chantilly eclipsed the crown in all that referred 
to venery. In the stables of that spot—so dear to the chronicler of field 
sports—three hundred horses ate out of marble mangers, and dogs of 
every possible description, and of the best breeds, occupied a whole win 
of the chateau, in the second circular court. The archives of Chantilly 
preserve to the present day the record of the sports of the time. It ap- 
pears from these curious records that 587,470 rabbits, 77,750 hares, 
87,000 pheasants, and about 11,000 fallow deer, harts, hinds, does, and 
boars were killed in the space of thirty years. 

Without precisely participating in the excessive passion for field sports 
that characterised the hero of Nordlingen, the founder of Chantilly, 
Louis Joseph de Bourbon, still found in such pursuits the most agreeable 
relaxation from more serious studies. The same turn of mind made him 
take up the pursuit in its most enlightened aspects; he mastered the 
theory as well as the practice of the art, and he entertained the most in- 
timate relations with M. d’Yauville, the most celebrated sportsman France 
ever boasted, not even excepting Salnove and Du Fouilleux. 

The frequent journeys of D’Yauville to Chantilly, even when Conde 
was in disgrace, excited no surprise. The source of the intimacy that 
existed between the prince and the grand-veneur were known to every 
one. Not less devoted to the person of the king than bound by sympathy 
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of feeling to Condé, M. d’Yauville’s real wish was to bring about a recon- 
ciliation between the two. It was observed that latterly, upon the occa- 
sion of his visits to Chantilly, he held long conferences with M. de 
Belleval, captain, and Martineau and Gaspard, lieutenants of the hunt; 
but the circumstance was soon forgot in the vortex of amusements in 
which all parties were involved at that pleasant place. One fact, however, 
could not remain without attracting notice: it was the disappearance of 
all the large stags from the forest. When the prince went out hunting, 
there only remained three or four that the prickers could offer for selec- 
tion. The prince began to be annoyed at this unexplained phenomenon; 
he thought that they were attracted away to the neighbouring royal 
domain of Compiégne, and he muttered threats of persecution against the 
d master of the Soissonnais. 

The festival of Saint Hubert—a day upon which every true sportsman 
must hunt or renounce all chances of success for the ensuing year—was 
close by, and the prince resolved to prepare for it by replenishing his 
forest. M. d’Yauville kindly volunteered his services, as grand huntsman 
to the king, to accomplish this object. 

In a short time the new hosts arrived at Chantilly, and amongst them 
was a splendid stag of great beauty and exquisite proportions, which at- 
tracted general admiration. The prince made inquiries about it, but the 
grand huntsman only vouchsafed evasive answers. Autumn in the mean 
time was coming on, the salons of Chantilly were getting deserted, the 
ladies had given up acting charades under the guidance of Beaumarchais, 
and, not caring much for the sports of the field, had taken themselves off 
to Paris, when, the evening before Saint Hubert, D’Yauville made his ap- 
pearance at Chantilly. He, however, remained but a brief time, held 
some mysterious converse with M. de Belleval, and took his departure for 
the royal domains, where the festival of the patron saint of all good sports- 
men was held with similar solemnities as at Chantilly. 

Louis XV. had for some weeks past fallen into a state of mental and 
physical prostration. His constitution was breaking up, and the only 
thing that seemed still to arouse him from his apathy was the excitement 
of the chase. 

“ Sire,” said the grand huntsman, “I come to take your majesty’s 
orders for the festival of Saint Hubert.” 

“ Well, I will follow your advice, M. d’Yauville. The forest of Senart 
is too far from Versailles: let us fété Saint Hubert at Rambouillet. You 
can arrange the details.”’ 

“ Sire, the studs and kennels of the Duke of Penthiévre will be there 
at your disposal. You know that they are fixtures at Rambouillet.” 

** Not for a festival of Saint Hubert: such a solemnity must be cele- 
brated according to the rules. The royal stud and the royal kennels must 
= had recourse to. Let the Duke of Penthiévre join us with his hounds 
also.” 

D’Yauville went away delighted. Everything happened as he wished. 
True that he had not experienced much difficulty in inducing the king to 
hunt at Rambouillet, for the monarch had an especial predilection for the 

lace. He liked its great level forests and spacious sheets of water-—the 
kes of Saint Hubert, of Pourras, and of Holland—which, following one 
another, surpass all others, even Chantilly, in picturesque expanse, and 
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still more so in the immense quantity of game which is attracted to the 
dense cover of their shores. Louis XV. liked the place also because it 
was associated in his memory with his latest attachment. He had pro- 
posed to the duke to exchange another property with him, but M. de 
Penthiévre held by his hereditary domain. The king respected the feel- 
ing, but asked permission to build a hunting-box. Instead of a lodge, 
he had erected on the borders of the lake of Saint Hubert a splendid 
mansion, to which he gave the name of the lake, and around it, out- 
houses for his followers, his horses, carriages, and attendants soon rose up 
in endless profusion. Above all there was a cerisaie—an orchard of 
cherry-trees—the trees of which had been grafted by the fair hands of 
Dubarry ; and in the summer-time the king, simulating an agility which 
was no longer natural, ascended the trees to drop the fruit, ripened by a 
sun of June, into the corai mouth of his favourite. 

The spot selected for the hunt of the 3rd of November was the warren 
of Chagny, mid-distance between Ivelines and the Briche de Poigny. 
The king did not arrive till a late hour; the Duke of Penthiévre and his 
attendants were there in attendance, and the relays had been duly placed 
at the surrounding woods. The chase opened with the noisy flourishes 
of horns, called the Saint Hubert and the Rambouillet. The first is 
only sounded on the solemn day of the féte of the patron huntsman ; it 
is the indispensable overture, as it is also the necessary finale of a drama 
which takes place only once in the year. These were followed by la 
royale, which intimated that the dogs were attacking the stag: The 
animal soon took to the open ground, followed by prickers, princes, 
nobles, courtiers, and a crowd of horsemen, some in the blue livery of the 
king, others in the green livery of the Duke of Penthiévre. 

At about the same hour the chase was opened at Chantilly. For some 
unprecedented reason, M. de Belleval himself sought out the stag destined 
for the honours of the day. A proceeding so contrary to the usual order 
of things, and to the traditions of the place, did not fail to increase the 
conjectures which had been awakened the night before by relays of dogs 
having been expedited in the direction of L’Ile Adam. Peasants who 
had returned the same evening from Pontoise had also declared that they 
had seen relays going on even beyond that point. 

The Prince of Condé and the Duke of Bourbon were on horseback at 
the cross-roads of the Grand Connétable. The splendid stag sent by 
M. d’Yauville—the king of the forest—had been selected for the day’s 
sport. He was soon off, and great was the delight of the princes to see 
with what vigour he took to the open country. He gave promises of 
holding out for an indefinite length of time. The only fear was that 
the relays might not have been properly placed for so bold a runner. 
To the prince’s expressions of anxiety on that score, M. de Belleval 
smilingly replied, “ Your highness may rest assured that all has been 
foreseen.” 

At the speed at which the stag went, they were soon past Maffliers. 
and had reached the point of the woods of L’Ile Adam. There ws a 
relay ready at the very point. The prince was astonished and delighted, 
and expressed his feelings by his looks. On and on they went, till dusty 
and heated they reached the warren of Bessencourt. Here a new surprise 
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awaited the prince—a relay of horses, ready-saddled and bridled, and a 
fresh pack of hounds, were at the station. 

“ Better and better, gentlemen!” exclaimed the prince; “we shall 
have it all explained by-and-by. Now let us go on.” 

Yes, monseigneur.” 


Fields and woods passed by as if in a panorama, hedges and ditches 
fled from beneath the feet, rivulets and rivers presented no obstacles to 
their ever onward progress. At the junction of the Seine and Oise the 

rince felt a moment’s anxiety whether the stag would not take to the 
eft by the plain of Achéres to St. Germain: the stag, however, was 
better trained; it took to the right towards Rambouillet, and on and on 
went princes, nobles, and hunters after it: it was an exciting but a 
weary chase, and they had still far to go. 

Evening was coming on apace, the sun was lighting up the tops of the 
trees with a golden hue, the weary woodsmen were reclining on their 
axes, the market-carts of Rambouillet were returning empty from Ver- 
sailles by the great road which traverses the forest. The veteran s 
hunted by the king, beat out of one forest after another, had at length 
taken to the lake of St. Hubert. It was evident that the last scene of 
the drama would be enacted there. Attendants had been despatched in 
all haste to inform the ladies, the chateau de St. Hubert was invaded, 
the windows looking upon the lake were in a moment crowded with fair 
spectators, while those who had followed the fortunes of the day at a 
distance in open chariots came delightfully in for the final catastrophe. 

‘The king, with his numerous suite in that rich blue costume which so 
many pictures of the time have rendered familiar to the eye, occupied a 
little eminence that overlooked the lake. 

Scarcely had the hard-pressed quarry taken to the water as to a last 
place of refuge, and boats of all kinds and descriptions had started in 
the pursuit, than suddenly a second stag made its appearance at the other 
end of the lake. It wasalso at its last extremity. At the same moment 
the sound of distant horns came across the waters, then the noise of dogs 
and human voices, and lastly a group of horsemen appeared bearing the 
red colours of the Duke of Orleans. No doubt some unforeseen accident 
had brought the prince to Rambouillet ; he was to have hunted the da: 
of St. Hubert in the forest of Dourdan, and his stag must have led him 
astray. M. d’Yauville, however, did not understand the nature of the 
apparition: it was not the one that he expected. A red livery did not 
enter into his calculations, and he looked anxiously at his watch. 

One of the head-keepers, fearing that the king’s amusements might 
be interfered with, offered to ride off and request the duke’s huntsmen to 
give up the chase and withdraw. 


“ By no means,” said the king; “it is a very pretty sight.” 
At the very same moment a third stag made its appearance at the 
head of the lake, coming from the north, followed by a host of dogs, 


horses, and riders. Astonishment now reached its acme. Every one 


looked at his neighbour as if inquiring for the solution of the enigma. 
The colours were neither red, blue, nor green ; they were neither those 


of the king, nor of the duke, nor of M. de Penthiévre. They were yellow 
—the livery of the Prince of Condé! 
VOL, XXXVII. 
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The gallant stag, followed by the prince, had swum the river at the 
village of Villaine, crossed the wood of Alluets, and after that the Bois 
de la Reine, from whence it had gained the high heath called La Haute 
Bruyére, ultimately reaching Rambouillet by the Essarts. At every 
suitable station, on his long ride, the prince had found relays of dogs and 
horses. The chase partook of a marvellous character. The prince felt it 
so, and promised to place no limits to his gratitude to those who had 
ensured for him so splendid a hunt ; but when he found himself engaged 
in the forest of Rambouillet, he began to feel some scruples as to where 
he would be next carried. 

“ My lord,” it was observed to him, “Rambouillet belongs to the 
Duke of Penthiévre; and does your highness forget that it is to-day 
Saint Hubert, and the king hunts at Senart ?” 

“ True,” replied the prince ; “but let us goon.”  Allons!” was a 
pet expression of Condé. 

When the livery of the Prince of Condé had been distinctly made out 
on the other side, all eyes were turned upon the king to see what his 
countenance would express. 

“ What will the king say ?” was whispered around. 

But the king, instead of showing the slightest annoyance, appeared 
— When. some one proposed to order the intruders back, he 
said : 

“No, no; I am only too happy that everybody should amuse them- 
selves. Let the Prince of Condé come.” 

The king’s words were quickly passed from mouth to mouth, and at 
length reached the prince himself, who could not well afford to be less 
civil than his majesty. He accordingly moved towards the monarch at 
the same time that the Duke of Orleans was coming up on his side. 

“ Welcome, cousins,” said the king, ina very amicable tone. 

All heads were uncovered. 

. © Vive le Roi!” was the general exclamation. 

It was a. strange scene: at the moment the three royal cousins met 
there were three stags in the water, three packs of hounds in pursuit, 
and three different liveries in the same field. Needless to say that 
D’Yauville had made the science of venery assist in the pacification of a 
family feud. He had supplied the veteran stag of Rambouillet to Condé, 
and provided, with the assistance of others, the relays which were to 
bring the prince so unconsciously into the presence of the king. True 
that the intrigues of M. de Mampeou, the Duke of Aiguillon, and of 
Madame Dubarry prevented any permanent good results flowing from 
the reconciliation thus brought about ; but M. d’Yauville bimself became 
not the less premier veneur @ la cour de France, and no one was ever so 
deserving of the distinction. 

The French kings, from the time of Charlemagne, who sent dogs from 
the imperial kennels as a present to the Shah of Persia to hunt lions, 
have all participated more or less in the pleasures of the chase. Philippe 
Auguste was the first to enclose a park—the first of the kind, says 
M. Eugéne Chapus, when they were common in the time of Cyrus. 
Saint Louis brought with him from the Holy Land a race of dogs of Tar- 
tarian origin—probably Turkman greyhounds. Louis XII. had leopards 
trained to draw chariots. Henry IV. was led to select his field of battle 
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at Arques from the strategic movements of a stag. Louis XIII. was 
called the god of faleonry. Louis XIV. carried the science and the dis- 
play of venery to its highest perfection. Napoleon revived the chase at 
Fontainebleau after Wagram, but his heart was never in it. His mind 
was filled with the thoughts of hunting princes and subduing kingdoms. 
With Charles X. la chasse became limited to what was termed les petits 
environs—the immediate neighbourhood of Paris ; and it finished with 
dragging a wooden rabbit across a room while the gouty old monarch 
fired at it from an arm-chair. Such was the end of wn are justly 
called les grandes chasses historiques embellies de toutes les poéstes de 
la vénerie. Under Louis Philippe, the young princes of Orleans at- 
tempted to resuscitate a pastime associated with all the past glories of the 
monarchy. The olden fame of Chantilly was revived, and its forests onee 
more echoed back the hunter’s horn. English horses and English riders 
joined the hunt, and ¢urf; and sport, and groom became with many other 
words engrafted to the French language. Clubs to encourage the sports 
of the field and to ameliorate the breed of horses were founded—races 
and steeple-chases, after the English fashion, were endowed with prizes, 
to be run for mainly by English horses, or horses of English descent, 
rode by English jockeys, and they still exist. The language of these 
proselytes of the turf—a jargon of French and English—is, with the 
practice itself, one of the most curious modern innovations in the life of 
the jeunesse dorée of Imperial France. 


ROMAN CHARITIES: “SAN MICHELE’—*TRINITA DEI 
PELLEGRINI.” 


THERE remained but two days of our allotted time in Rome, when 
A said to me, “ Now here we are, about to leave this great city, 
having enjoyed to the full its shows and its sights, its amusements and 
antiquities ; it is a shame never to have seen any of its great charities. 
They tell me there are many, and that Sax Michele, in particular, is a 
noble institution ; let us pay it a visit before we go.” ‘To this I agreed 
at once, although I could not quite plead guilty to not having seen any 
of their charitable institutions. Had we not been once and again at that 
great charity the “ Trinita dei Pellegrini’ —that world-wide hospitium for 
the wayfarer of every name and nation whom piety might draw to the 
Eternal City, and poverty render unable to find a lodging or a supper; 
in the’ concourse who “ go up to the Feasts of the Holy Seasons,” we had 
both seen and smelled ! the much-needed foot-bath relief, rendered to the 
travel-tired and leg-weary wanderer, followed up by a wholesome supper, 
at which the beggar sat while the noble served—a remarkable exhibition 
of which more hereafter. But A might not unfairly have for- 
gotten to number this institution as a charity, and have reckoned it 
among our amusements, for, during Holy Week, a visit to the “ Trinita 
282 
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dei Pellegrini” is the fashionable evening lounge, and its halls, on the 
evenings they are open, furnish the most thronged promenade in Rome. 
Curious things are those Roman charities—curious sometimes in their 
origin, not less so in their objects and application ; abundant are they too 
in wealth and resources, as might be expected in a community where mort- 
main restrictions are unknown, where the principle is boldly enunciated, 
and sedulously taught, that posthumous liberality can atone for a life of 
vice, and where the mere nod of assent of a dying sinner to the proposition 
of his ghostly father, that he should leave “house,” “land,” or “ moneys” 
to this charity or that convent, is construed by those ‘“ Daniels come to 
judgment”—the Roman canonists of the Liguori school—into a valid be- 
quest.* No wonder that under such stimulating influences Roman 
charities should be wealthy—no wonder they should be lavish. I re- 
member a dignified Roman ecclesiastic giving me the following instance 
of their profuse liberality. It had been represented to the directors of a 
certain charity that a poor noble (“ povero, mai nobile”) was in deli- 
cate health, and that a sojourn at Naples would be of service to him. 
Several hundred scudi were immediately allotted to convey him and his 
family to Baiz, and to maintain him there for some months. It will be 
long, we believe and hope, before heretic England has charities applicable 
to the cases of broken-down or bankrupt gentlemen who may wish to 
recruit by a trip to a watering-place, or a sojourn at a fashionable Spa ! 
Almost the first animated object I had looked on in the Eternal City 
was a—charity ! Driving in from Albano, whither A (who had been 
domiciled in Rome from the previous winter) had gone to meet and 
welcome us, we encountered, not far from the “ Fontana di Trevi,” a pro- 
cession ; and when A asked me, “do you know what that is?” I was 
unable even to guess. It might have been a Roman edition of a High- 
gate boarding-school, such as one sometimes encounters in the vicinity of 
London, when ‘twelve double files of strait-laced humanity” are paraded 
for an airing; but the Roman files were all in conventual uniform, 
while a free air, a bold stare, and wild roving glances cast freely all round, 
told me that conventual discipline had not here wrought that mincing de- 
mureness in which the cloistered éléve usually walks, with “leaden eye 
that loves the ground.” I could make nothing of them—dressed like 
nuns, they appeared, as the phrase is, to have “ very little of nun’s flesh 
about them”—they seemed, evidently, rather to court attention than to 
shun it. ‘ These,” said A. , “are the éléves of a charity which sup- 
plies wives to many of the Roman shopkeepers and mechanics. They are 
foundlings, maintained and portioned by the institution which brings 
them up, and they are walked out thus that the men of the city may see 
them, and, on sight, select wives as they go along ; application is then 
made at the institution. Negotiations, carried on through the medium of 
the parish clergy, and police, follow in course, and on due certificate of 
various matters (among the rest, that the proposing husband is a good sub- 


* Should any one doubt that such could be the grave, judicial, and recognised 
interpretation of that “ canon law” which, to Cardinal Wiseman’s sorrow, does not 
prevail in England, he will find it stated in the remarkable and fearless testi- 
mony of the Rev. F. O’Mahoney (the Father Prout of literature), given before the 
“Mortmain Committee of 1851.” The evidence taken is well worthy of a perusal 
—as a whole, and being published in an octavo “ blue book,” is in a readable 
form, which blue books so often are not. 
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_ and has been duly vaccinated !) numbers are married in Rome who 

ave never had other opportunities of judging the temper or the thrift, 

the principles or the dispositions of each other, except such casual glances 

and — as you have just seen in the case of the procession which has 
passed us by.” 

Further pe after inquiries informed me that this was but one of a 
number of “ Societe di dotazione”’ which so abound in Rome, that, ac- 
cording to statistical calculations, more than three-fifths of the annual 
marriages in the city take place under the stimulus of the charity-dower 
which the bride brings to her husband. It may seem strange that so 
large an amount of charitable endowment should take this direction, but, 
when traced to its origin, the “ marriage-portion charity” will appear 
more remarkable still, and gives a horrid glimpse of Roman morals and 
the social condition of the community. I can state, upon ecclesiastical 
testimony, that these charities derive their funds very largely from the 
death-bed terrors of dying profligates and sensualists, goaded by con- 
science and urged by a confessor “ to atone for the seductions of their long 
and evil lives by providing a portion-fund for young women to enable 
them to get married. : 

To the same source are traced two other charities of so extraordinary a 
nature, and so liable to perversion and abuse, that their very names are a 
standing jest for the profane—these are the charities of the “ Vedovi 
periclitanti” and the “Mal Maritati” (“endangered widows!” and 
“ ill-mated wives!”). There exists a Board in Rome, before whom any 
“smart disconsolate” may present herself, and declare that her poverty 
places her chastity in jeopardy, that “she must have money, or ” 
and the Board is bound to supply her with means to live respectably. 
Again: A lady living uneasily with her spouse, may come and, by a 
statement of her grievances, obtain a separate maintenance from these 
sympathising guardians of “les meurs;” but!—“ quis custodiet ipsos 
custodes”—it would be neither fair nor fitting to put on record the 
sneers or the sarcasms which are freely circulated in Rome respecting the 
administration of these very peculiar institutions: enough to say, that a 
universal impression prevails that they often aggravate the very evils 
against which they were intended to be safeguards. 

Nor do the “ portioning” charities work out their uses any better. It 
might be supposed, at first sight, that societies expending many thou- 
sand pounds per annum in dowering young maidens, would give a 
most anti-Malthusian stimulus to “entering into the holy and honourable 
estate of matrimony.” No such thing! for though “marriage is honour- 
able,” monachism is more honourable still, and a girl who puts in a claim to 
an endowment, and declares that she intends to devote it and herself to a 
convent, is sure to obtain a portion in preference to another who 
intends to bestow it on a husband. No provision, either by will or 
endowment, against allowing these funds to go to convent uses, can 
hinder it: such clauses would be set aside as immoral! Hence, by a 
strange perversion, the very funds allocated to encourage matrimony, are 
turned to the use of promoting perpetual celibacy; hence one in twenty 
of all the adult female population of Rome isa nun. And once again, 
to speak on ecclesiastical testimony, there are dark and revolting ideas 
abroad that the dispensers of these funds make a most nefarious use of 
the influence they give them over the candidates for matrimony ; so that 
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on the whole the result is “anything but satisfactory to the lovers of 
decency, or of a good and wholesome social system among the lower 
orders of the community.” 

Foremost among Roman charities stands the “* Santo Spirito,” the estate 
of which reaches from Civita Vecchia to Rome, a range of nearly seventy 
miles! 'The soil of this estate is wretchedly farmed, the revenues worse 
applied, nearly half its funds being expended on what are called “ charges 
of management” (alias, “jobbing” in all its branches); and of the two 
thousand wards! in which the vast institution could relieve misery, under 
the divisions of an “ Infirmary,” a “ Foundling Hospital,” and a “ Lunatic 
Asylum,” not more than ha/f are ever in useful operation! The San 
Spirito, from the extent of its possessions, is called “J? Gran Signore di 
Roma,” and, like other great leviathans of wealth, is proportionably a 
subject for plunder and abuse of its resources. 

* Pro Nono,” following in the steps of his predecessor DeLLA GENGA 
(Leo XII.), attempted, among his other “‘new broom” reforms, to sweep 
away the incapable prelates and peculating managers who preside over the 
Roman charities in detail. The reforming Popes tried successively to cen- 
tralise the management of these institutions, and to establish one general 
system of application of funds, in which all the vast and various provisions 
for the relief of poverty and sickness being made to bear a proportionate re- 
lation to each other, would become more effective as a whole; but they failed 
in their efforts; and while the failure is said to have contributed to break 
the heart and hasten the death of the mild and amiable Della Genga— 
“ Pius the Reformer,” sick and tired of the results of his meddling in 
more ways than one, seems, since his restoration, to have taken for 
his motto “che sara—sara,” and allows things to “take their old 
course.” Jobbery and mismanagement are now in unchecked ascendancy, 
and the abortive revolution has, among its other results, given to abuses 
this vantage ground, that they can now meet all attempts at improve- 
ment with the whispers of the evils of rebellion! and the danger, not of 
“letting well alone,” but of “‘ making bad worse,” so that in its charities, 
as in other matters, the unsustained outbreak of 1848 has left the “last 
state of Rome worse than the first.” 

We drove to San Michele, in “ Ripa Grande,” beyond the Tiber, and 
on seeking admission, found that we had unwittingly and unluckily 
timed our visit for a “ Festa,” so that all the ordinary exhibitions of the 
great building were closed, and the schools idle. ‘This was a disappoint- 
ment: we could not spare another day for the visit, but as our object was 
rather to see the working details of the charity than the show-rooms of 
sculpture or design, which are the general attractions to visitors, with the 
usual intrepidity of the “ Inglese,” who seem to claim access to all things 
sacred and profane at Rome as matter of course, we sent in our cards, 
with a petition for admission as “ voyageurs en route,” and obtained it. 

We arrived just as the religious services of the morning were concluded. 
Some relic of extraordinary sanctity had been just exposed to the venera- 
tion of the inmates, for the exhibition of which a showy altar had been 
erected in a long hall, or gallery, from which the schools and show-rooms 
opened; and though the relic had been replaced in its Reliquarium, and 
the service was ended, yet, as the beggar-boys snuff up the steam of some 
great London eating-house as a regale, so we came in for the smoke and 
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heavy overpowering odour of the incense which still pervaded the atmo- 
sphere of the apartment. As we were ushered up its length, we could see 

rough the open doors the spacious but deserted class-rooms at either side; 
and from one of them, at the upper end, we heard sounds anything but 
suited to the solemnity just terminated—much more fitted for the riot of 
the play-room of an infant school, or the uproar of a nursery, than an 
thing else—and on arriving opposite to the open door a singular sight 
presented itself. In the midst of a number of children, struggling and 
screaming with delight, with their dark eyes sparkling out of their in- 
tensely Italian faces, and a forest of little hands held out in eager expec- 
tation, stood an old man in the cap and robes of a cardinal! his hands 
full of presents or prizes, I could not tell which, and his countenance 
gleaming with good-natured perplexity, amidst the vollies of ‘*datemi” 
showered on him from all sides. This was Cardinal Tost1! the presiding 
genius of the institution, who had made it his home, his hobby, his dio- 
cese, in fact, for I cannot find that he ever held the oversight of any other. 
It was to him that the hospital owed the impulse which gave it its attrac- 

tion for visitors, though this has been accomplished, as it would seem, by a 
diversion of the funds from their original uses, which had been those of a 
vast “ Foundling Hospital”—an “Old Man’s Asylum”—as also a “ House of 
Correction for Juvenile Offenders.” Upon this Cardinal Tosti had superim- 
duced educational and industrial departments, which seemed to be working 
with tolerable success for Rome, although we suspect that a ‘“* Manehester 
man” would stare at the statistics of the industrial speculation, in res 
of “produce and return,” “per contra” to “capital and labour.” A’ 
thousand persons employed on the various departments of weaving; spin- 
ning;. and otherwise preparing material for the loom, and producing 
annually but one hundred yards of textile fabric each, would present but 
a shabby balance-sheet to any of our English mill-ocrats; but then to 
balance the account must be estimated a certain per-centage of idle days 
for festas, of idle hours for siestas, and all the other items of that “ dolce 

far niente,” in which the Italian delights, but under which the Saxon 
would grow “gummy,”—‘“lumpish”—and, we fear it must be added, 
beerhouse-ish ; so that on the whole, perhaps, the balance-sheets, as they 
stand, suit the temperaments and condition of the two people better than 
if they were reversed. 

Another industrial department, suited to the genius of the pupils, in- 
troduced by the good cardinal, is a series of schools for music, architee- 
ture, statuary, drawing—in which we could perceive he took particular 
pride and satisfaction. To persons “ fed to the full” for months past on 
the treasures of ancient art in the galleries of the Vatican, the Capitol, 
and the Roman palaces, the productions which hung on the walls, or 
stood in the studios of San Michele, could have no other attractions than 
those of other schoolboy productions, usually praised as ‘“ wonderful, con- 

i ” But, to carry on the idea, I question if the most blindly- 
doting mamma in the world could feel more pride in the performances of 
her infant prodigy than did the good old cardinal in the works of his 
éléves, as he directed our attention to them in walking up and down his 
saloon; and, indeed, our-first view of him in the midst of his little “ sub- 
jects,” when he looked not very unlike a good, kind, motherly old nurse in 
the midst of a nursery uproar, has left us-a more natural.and pleasing re- 
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collection than if he had received us with the state of a Prince of the 
Church, seated in all the canopied pride of “ the purple.” 

We were ushered through a door at the upper end of the hall into a 
noble saloon, richly fitted up for the cardinal’s use as a reception-room 
for guests, beneath the windows of which the yellow Tiber rolled on its 
way from “the marble wilderness’ towards the sea, and Mount Aventine 
rose beyond in its desolation, of all the ‘Seven Hills” perhaps the 
fittest* emblem of “the Niobe of Nations,” ‘ childless,” ‘ crownless,” 
“ yoiceless.” In a few minutes the cardinal entered by a door from 
the room in which we had gotten a glimpse of him, and received 
our respects, accompanied by our stammered apologies for the intru- 
sion, to the effect that we were leaving Rome, and did not wish to 
do so without being able to take some report of a charity become famous 
under the direction of “his Eminence.” Having delivered our blundered 
explanation in French, an unexpected difficulty arose: the cardinal, a 
“born Roman,” was all that and nothing more. If the proverb be true 
which says, “so many languages, so many times a man,” his Eminence 
was perfectly individualised, for he knew nothing but Italian; and after 
some deliberation requested us to wait until he sent for one of the officers 
of the institution who could speak French, to whose guidance he ultimately 
consigned us. 

As we waited, the good Cardinal was so kind as to walk with us up and 
down the saloon, pointing out occasionally some drawing or engravin 
done by the éléves of the schools, and bearing mildly and patiently wit 
our attempts to reply to the observations in the best Italian we could 
muster. Here a ludicrous mistake occurred ; among other information 
given to us, the cardinal said that one of the pupils was then engaged on 
a fine piece, “ un lavoro di bellezza” (a “ thing of beauty”), the subject 
of which was “ La Signora Grey, una Inglese.” 

Here A—— touched my arm. “ Yes, yes, tell him you understand 
—Mrs. Hamilton Gray, you know, who wrote the work on Etruria!” 

So I boldly dashed out with “ Jo comprendo, Eminenza,” and then I 
added something about Mrs. Gray’s book and Etruria; but his Eminence 
did not comprehend at all!—we were evidently at cross-purposes—and 
at last he told me, in the way of elucidation, that “ his ‘ Signora Grey’ 
wanted to be Queen of England !” 

_ Worse and worse! This sent me to sea without rudder or compass to 
find out who or what the good Cardinal could mean. I thought over all the 
Mrs. Greys or Grays I had ever heard of. Could it be an Italian travestie 
of the clamour about the ambition and grasping of the “ Grey family,” 
which used to be a popular theme in the old days of the “ Reform Bill ?” 
No, it could be nothing of that; but having once gotten on the political 
scent, I ran rapidly back to the days of “‘ Lady Jane Grey” and “ bloody 
Mary!” (but I did not call her “ bloody Mary, there and then”). Yes, I. 
was right now; the picture in progress was “la decapitazione di quella 
Signora Grey.” 

* Some may think the “Palatine crowned with the Palace of the Cesars” 
more emblematic of the desolation of the Imperial City; but, among these “ chief 
relics of Imperial Rome” is nestled, snug and pert, a “villa,” belonging to an 
Englishman, yclept “ Mills!” “The Villa Mills!” What romance or recollection 


of antiquity could stand such an association? With Byron we could say, “ Arise 
ye Goths again and glut your ire,” that is, level the villa to the ground. 
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Presently arrived the young man qualified to communicate with us in 
French ; to his charge the cardinal civilly consigned us, and we left his 
presence with a pleasing impression of one of those benevolent natures 
whose mission it seemed to be to devote itself with enthusiasm to one 
object—an obscure one, perhaps, in the eyes of more ambitious spirits, 
yet not without its value and importance in the scale of Him to whom 
“ nothing is little, nothing great.” No doubt “ Antonelli,” with his master- 
mind, or “Mezzofanti,” or “« Mai,” with their polyglot learning, might look 
pityingly on the bounded ambition with which their brother cardinal 
ruled his little child-world of San Michele, and never looked beyond. 
Yet it remains to be decided, in the day of “righteous judgment,” 
whether the simple-minded Tosti may not, “in his generation,” have 
diffused more happiness, and done more good, “than more lofty and 
mounting spirits who,” from the toil-won heights of ambition or learning, 
‘smiled superior” at his humble and unpretending pursuits.* 

We had some difficulty in making our Franco-Italian cicerone under- 
stand that what we wanted to see were the working details of the insti- 
tution. It would seem that visitors seldom did more than saunter through 
the halls of sculpture and painting; and there was none of that proud 
alacrity with which the officers of English charities parade visitors through 
vast edifices, as clean and orderly from garret to laundry as system and 
scrubbing-brush can make them. Our guide seemed quite perplexed as 
to what our object could be in mounting to the dormitories of the yom 
or diving into the lower regions to inspect the dinner preparing for the 
older inmates of the hospital. However, there was no objection made ; 
there was some surprise, but evidently no shame, or other sense of the 
“nakedness of the land” to be submitted to our inspection ; so accord- 
ingly we were ushered through passages and up-stairs, which seemed 
‘immeasurably spread,” but at last led us into long ranges of dormitories, 
decidedly dirty and dreadfully close, with no attention to that ventilation 
which in our climate we consider essential to health,—how much more so 
in the exhausting atmosphere of Italy. The floors were of a dingy colour, 
showing a decided tendency to hydrophobia, and all the fittings up 
were of the coarsest and commonest character; it was quite clear that 
the cares and attention of the managers were mainly bestowed on the 
show, specimen, and class-rooms below. We could get no statistics 
whatever as to the effect on health and life of thus placing young children 
to sleep close under the roof in the burning atmosphere of Italy ; nor could 
we see any of the little things themselves, so as to form a judgment on their 
appearance. Whether they were engaged in the devotions of the “ Festa,” 
or dispersed to see friends, or enjoy the free air of the country, certain it 


* While writing this article, I lighted on a stanza in which Dr. Johnson 
eulogises the unpretending virtues of his strange protégé, Dr. Levett : 


“ His virtues walked their narrow round, 
Nor made a pause—nor left a void; 
And sure the Eternal Master found 
The ‘single talent’ well employed.” 


This is praise which may equally apply to the unostentatious benevolence with 
which one Roman cardinal regulated his little world in the midst of that mesh- 
work of political intrigue, jealousy, and—as scandal adds—profligacy, which per- 
vades the Court of Rome. 
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is that we saw scarce an inmate of a vast institution consisting, we were 
told, of several thousand inmates. 

From the dormitories we made our way to the kitchens, and eugh !— 
long before we reached them, the garlico-fennel atmosphere prepared us 
for the frowsy filth of the culinary preparations, in which we found half 
a dozen old men engaged. As they handled the strong-smelling esculents, 
I could not but think of that ‘ counter-blast against garlic,” in which the 
refined Horace, expressing his detestation to the elegant Maecenas, affirms 
that a garlic supper would be a meet preparation for cutting a father’s 
throat!* If there be any truth in the suggestion, every one of the 
wretches before me must have been capable of sacrilege, parricide, or any 
other nameless atrocity—for they reeked of garlic from head to foot. 
We felt none of that appetizing desire to taste the poor man’s food 
which is so often exited by the savoury smell of a charity-kitchen in 
England. 

Upon the whole we ended our visit with a conviction that though we 
had not seen this the boasted charity of Rome in working order, still we 
had seen enough to warrant us in adopting the conclusion of Albert 
Smith’s incomparable friend, the stoker on Lago Maggiore, when, after 
smoking in silence for half an hour, he bursts forth with, “ No, sir! 
Austriar ain’t England!” and “what is more, we'll live to see the day 
when it won’t never be England.” So I affirm that “ Roman charities 
ain’t English ones ;” and it will take a long period of time before they 
will bear anything like a reasonable comparison to “ that quiet, unde- 
monstrative effect with which England makes her charities éeld upon her 
social state and interests.” ° 

The “Symbolic Lavanda” of the Head of the Roman Church has 
already been treated in these papers; we are now to consider the less 
showy, but more real, foot-washing which is carried ou during Holy 
Week, and, as we believe, at other high festivals in Rome. The charity 
of the pilgrims at the great hospital of the “Trinita dei Pellegrini” 
affords the Roman noble and the foreign pilgrim of rank an occasion for 
emulating the humiliation of his Holiness by acts of real service to the 
poor and the needy. We believe the Fraternities of St. Philip Neri 
comprehend associates of all grades and classes; but one most remarks 
the polished boot, or the silk dress, peeping through the dingy red cloak 
which the members assume when they enter the hospital and prepare for 
the labours of the evening. The Trinita Hospital is, I imagine, in its 
seme use, a great receiving-house for convalescents from the other 
hospitals of the city, but at the Holy Season it is thrown open to the 
houseless pilgrim, who, coming up tired and travel-worn to the great 
city, finds here “water for his feet, and a plain but plentiful supper for 
his hunger,” and, I believe, a bed for his weariness ; after which he is 
dismissed to make room for others, should the concourse require it, - 


* © Parentis olim si quis impid manu 
Senile guttur fregerit 
Edit cicutis allium nocentius.”—Horace, Epodon. iii. 


If ever son with impious hand 

To cut a father’s throat inclined, 

The parricidal deed was plan’d 

Some day the wretch on garlic dined.—R. 
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otherwise he remains until the Holy Season is ended. This use of the 
institution traces its origin to the zeal of St. Philip Neri, who, in those 
palmy days of Roman piety, when the concourse of pilgrims used to 
stream up to the Seven Hills from all parts of the earth, saw and pitied the 
condition of the houseless wanderer ; by his zeal and energy the relief of 
the “ Trinita” was commenced ; by degrees it became a fashion to enrol 
oneself in the society, and to kneel before a footpath and unrol the 
mummy-like swathes which are the Italian substitute for hosiery ; has now 
been long one of the established modes in which the Roman nobles 
evince their humility, or atone for their offences. 

The sexes are lodged separately. You can only know of the female 
department by description, for the clausura is very strict on each side 
of the hospital. On the Wednesday night of Holy Week I followed the 
stream of visitors into the male side of the Trinita, and presently found 
myself traversing several large halls or chambers, lined with high seats all 
round, before which stood a number of vessels opposite to as many cocks 
for laying on the hot water. A hand-rail kept off the crowd in the centre 
of the room from the associates while doing their office. The whole 
fitting up had a homely, practical appearance, reminding one somewhat 
of the laundry-rooms of some great public institution in England. 


Before the business of the evening commenced, the brotherhood of St. 


Philip were mingling freely in the crowd, only distinguished by a linen 
robe of a dull red colour, worn loosely over their ordinary attire ; whether 
they wished to show that they merely assumed these dresses for the occa~ 
sion I know not, but there seemed little attempt to conceal the fact that 
they were seculars and gentlemen masquerading in the dress of a reli- 
gious order. 

The pilgrims had not yet made their appearance, or taken their seats ; 
and as I walked about, my attention was caught by an oval picture, the 
only thing approaching to ornament which the bare and cheerless rooms 
showed : it was a painting dark from age, and contained merely an ordi- 
nary-visaged portrait. Perceiving a legend underneath, I stopped to 
take a lesson in Italian, by attempting to read it. It proved to be a 
—— of the founder of the institute, St. Philip himself; and the 
egend informed us that this saint, while living, would never, in his pro- 
found humility, allow his likeness to be taken. It happened, however, 
that one of the miserables relieved in his hospital was a profligate 
painter, who, reduced to the lowest beggary and misery, ultimately 
became his penitent, and the good saint often repairing to his chamber to 
counsel and instruct him, in this chamber was a small deal table, of 
which the painter, having no other board or canvas, made use to take a 
likeness of his benefactor, drawn ‘con amore.” This, however, was 
done at intervals and by stealth, and the picture was nearly completed 
when Saint Philip, having discovered it, merely gave the artist the 
mild rebuke, “ Vou should not have stolen me unawares.” 

As I read this anecdote, feeling perplexed as to the meaning of one 
word, I turned to a brother of the order who leaned against the rail at 
my side, and as well as I could asked him to explain it to me. To my 
surprise, and I will add dismay, after stuttering out my inquiry in the 
best Italian I could command, I received the reply in plain, I would 
almost say smart, Cockney English! The assistant of St. Philip Neri 
was an Englishman—one of those poor creatures who have deliberately 
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walked out of light and liberty into twilight bondage. I thanked him 
for the explanation which he gave me, but I would have been much better 
pleased if it had not been quite so intelligible. I had seen some English 
in positions of strange abasement at Rome, but I was not prepared 
to find one masquerading it in the shampooing establishment of the 

“ Trinita dei Pellegrini.” 

_ By this time the pilgrims began to stream in, and take their places on 
the high seats behind the rails. After some confusion they were all 
arranged. On the floor below stood all the brotherhood present, in the 
proportion of about one to every four ; their foot-baths were ready, and 
after a few words of benediction, at a signal the hot water was laid on, 
and presently a steam-cloud rose, and treated the spectators with a vapour- 
bath gratis. I kept close to my English friend, who set about his busi- 
ness most artistically, and showed himself in conclusion as perfect an 
adept as if he had been apprentice to a washerwoman; in fact, in the 
fervour of his neophyte zeal he outdid the Romans themselves, and 
washed three sets of dirty feet for any two of his brethren that I saw. 

The process began by something which proved the severity of the 
penance in a much stronger light—I mean scen¢—than I was pre 
for or had previously conceived. The first duty of the brother of St. 
Philip, after taking from the wayfarer some paper, which is, I imagine, 

a certificate that he is a “ “pilgrim indeed,” is something analogous 
to unrolling a mummy. It must not be supposed that the Roman 
pilgrim wears a stocking, either cotton or woollen; no such thing, 
the defence of his nether parts is much more curious and compli- 
cated than a textile fabric which can be drawn off over heel; it 
consists, in fact, of a continuous bandage of linen of great length, 
wound fold over fold diagonally up the leg, and fastened by sandals 
reaching to the knee, and tied to the points of the dress there. 
This covering is, I am told, worn night and day until worn out !—and 
what between travel-stains, the natural heat of the body and of the 
climate, and all the other accessories of nastiness, the mere preliminary 
removal of these wrappings was, to my feelings, the most trying part of 
the whole process. As I waited the conclusion of the feet-washing, I 
could not help contrasting that principle of Methodism expounded by 
John Wesley, when he affirmed “cleanliness to be a virtue next to god- 
liness,” with a monastic axiom I had somewhere met, declaring that 


Dirt at Rome is a symptom unerring of grace ; 


and as I leaned over my compatriot, earnestly engaged in unswathing his 
first subject, I arrived at the conclusion that his occupation ought to be 
very meritorious, for it was awfully nasty ! 

. There was certainly something repaying to the operator in the sigh of 
delight with which the old pilgrim received the first refreshing sensation of 
the warm water on his swollen and fevered limbs ; but then the sense of 
show and scenic exhibition presently came in, Of all things in profusion 
at Rome, water seems to run most to waste. Why need these wretched 
pilgrims have waited to refresh their travel-worn feet until the relief 
could be so ministered as to be “seen of men?’ I wonder, if a pilgrim 
ventured to present himself for the charity with his feet in a state of 
irreligious cleanliness, whether he would be turned away as an “im- 
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postor” and a “sham?” I had half a mind to ask my English friend to 
explain to me the exact ratio between dirt and deserving ; but he seemed so 
busy in stripping and scrubbing the subjects before him, that I feared my 
question might be ill-timed, and that he would set me down as an “in- 
veterate heathen man and publican.” 

The washing ended, there was an adjournment up-stairs to supper, 
which was laid and laying out in a long hall, with a row of tables at each 
side, while the spectators streamed along through the middle space. 
Here we found others of the brotherhood, on “ household cares intent,” 
carefully and exactly apportioning the supper for each of those washed 
below. The supper consisted of a small fish, an allowance of bread and 
butter, and some vegetable—either lettuce or fennel-root, or both, with a 
vessel of the thin sub-acid wine of the country beside each plate. Great 
care appeared to be used to make each man’s portion equal—doubtless to 
obviate the “murmuring,” as old as the days of the Apostles, about 
“neglect in the daily ministration.” I saw men with fine linen and 
other marks of distinction peeping from under their red dresses, looking 
sharply after a plate which appeared to have a fragment too much of the 
viands, and thriftily removing the excess to another plate which seemed 
to have too little. On the whole, there appeared great ee in 
the distribution of this homely supper; and when the poor old fellows 
thronged up, sat down, and “fell-to,” it appeared to me that those who 
served the tables seemed to enjoy the feast as much as “ those who sat 
at meat.” 

Whether from want of appetite, bashfulness, or dislike to eat under the 
gaze of assembled crowds, some of the old men desisted soon, and there 
was something hearty and host-like in the way in which the brotherhood 
pressed their guests to fall-to again, and when they could not prevail, in 
a coarse but kindly way cut open the wedge of bread, and wrapping fish, 
fennel, and butter all together in the middle, desired the old man who 
could not consume his allowance upon the spot, to take it away for 
a more hungry hour. It was the converse of the old precept—* eat 
enough, pocket none.” 

Whether that the concourse of pilgrims was below the usual average, 
or that the hospital is constructed so as to provide for any possible amount 
of demand, not one-half of the supper-tables was occupied. That the re- 
sources of the charity are abundant seems probable, from the long ranges 
of boards with which the supper-hall was es all round, recording the 
munificence of a long list of donors, some of money, some of houses or 
farms, to maintain the hospitality of the Pellegrini. 

Of the female side of the house I can tell nothing save by report. 
Whether the pilgrim old women be as much in need of the lavanda as 
the male pilgrims, I cannot affirm ; but, judging of what I saw of Italian 
habits when the females arrive at that stage of existence in which the 
as matter of course wither into living mummies, I think it probable that, 
as between them and their male neighbours of the hospital, we might 
apply the retort, more lively than delicate, with which Lady Mary 

ortley Montague met the reproach of having dirty hands—“ Ah! 
monsieur, si vous voyiez mes pieds !” I saw the purification of the men— 
I did not see that of the old women. 
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THE KAFFIR COMMANDO. 
BY A SIXTEEN YEARS’ RESIDENT AT THE CAPE. 


On a sultry October morning, in 1851, a hungry-looking Hottentot 
was galloping on a large-headed, long-haired African horse towards an iso- 
lated farm-house, whose grey buildings could be scarcely distinguished in 
colour from the parched earth. He sprung from the sheepskin which 
had served him as saddle, threw the bridle over the head of the pony, and 
disappeared in one of the buildings, which, from its size, seemed to be the 
dwelling-house. The horse remained patiently standing, in expectation 
of its rider’s return. A few huge bastard tiger dogs, covered with broad 
scars, which they had obtained in their fights with the monkeys, rose 
lazily from the house-door, sniffed the horse’s legs, and then lay down to 
sleep again. A tame ostrich paraded up and down with long steps, pulled 
the horse’s tail sportively, and then sailed merrily away. All then was 
silent and solitary as before ; the wind whistled + foro 4 the fan-shaped 
leaves of a few stunted syringas (Melia azedarach) which formed the 
entire verdure of the “place,” while the horse hung its head lazily and 
sleepily. The Hottentot seemed to be making a report which did not 
please the Baas, for between the sentences resounded the Boor’s angry 
voice : “ The villains !—but in God’s name, that is impossible !—Tanzter 
and Geschwind !—the scoundrels!” and similar exclamations, at which the 
pony pointed its ears, and sensibly looked at the little open window, where 
the heads of the two men were visible. 

Suddenly the door was torn open, and out walked a tall, stately Boor, 


‘with angry gestures : he was followed by the Hottentot. The Boor was 


dressed, after the fashion of the Dutch African colonists, in a brown som- 
brero adorned with ostrich feathers, a linen jacket, leathern breeches, and 
long-haired mocassins, and carried in his large brown hand a Pavian’s 
poot, about six feet long. Anger had converted his healthy, rosy com- 
plexion into a pale bluish red. 

“ Bring the horses, Claas, all three, and the stallion too,” he shouted 
to the Hottentot. And away Claas bolted to the stable, but turned back at 
the doorway in evident alarm; then turned again, and gazed with out- 
stretched neck into the stable. 

“Oh, Baas, my dear Baas, all four horses are dead!” 

‘*Dead !” the Boor repeated, in a tone more incredulous than alarmed. 
“The fellow is mall (mad)—my thorough-bred stallion, worth 2000 
dollars! Ho, ho! Claas is mall,” but for all that hurrying to the stable. 

There lay the three horses, and in one corner the stallion, all shot with 
arrows, which doubtlessly had heen poisoned. 

The Boor swore a fearful oath. 

“ Call the people, Claas !’ he growled in a hoarse and trembling voice 
to the Hottentot—“ all the people !” And away Claas ran to the Kraal, 
where the dwellings of the black servants were built, like huge beehives. 

In the mean while, the Boor’s wife, a most cleanly-dressed, but ex- 
tremely corpulent Dutchwoman, had come to the door, and with folded 
hands looked despairingly at her husband, who was walking with long 
steps and angry gestures up and down the stoop. 
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“The vagabonds !” the Boor broke out ; “ my stallion and three riding 
horses, and twenty-four of my best oxen! By God, I’ll make an example 
of them!” And he stamped his heavy gun on the ground. 

“ Piet,” his wife at length stopped him—‘ Piet, may not Claas have 
made a mistake ? The oxen were feeding yesterday in the opposite direc- 
tion, on the Blaamd Kopies (Blue Hills).” 

“ Quite right; the spoor comes from there. It is quite fresh; the 
oxen were driven off this very night. Geschwind and Tanzter have been 
tracked there. Jan is on the spoor, and is following them.” 

“Good God!” the wife exclaimed, alarmed for her only son, “Jan 
will meet with an accident. Oh, Piet, Piet, the Bushmen are now so 
kwaad (daring). I dreamed last night of a great grey spider.” 

“ Nonsense,” the Boor growled, and shrugged his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 

At this moment a strange band, preceded by Claas as a marshal, came 
up from the Kraal; little black Bushmen, yellow, lean Hottentots, and 
brown, fat Betchuanas, men, women, and children, followed by a couple 
of dozen of half-starved dogs. The adults had a skin or old rag hang- 
ing over their shoulders ; the children were perfectly naked. This dark 
group drew up silently before the stoop. 

The Boor had already examined the band with a searching glance, and 
missed his two shepherds, on whom the suspicion lay of having stolen the 
oxen and killed the horses, for such mc ce always destroy the horses 
to prevent immediate pursuit. 

** And where are Geschwind and Tanzter ?” he exclaimed, furiously. 

No one replied. Not a face moved a muscle, but the little, black, pig’s 
eyes sparkled with meaning intelligence. 

‘* Where are Geschwind and Tanzter ?” the Boor repeated, now scarcely 
able to bridle his fury; ‘ you villains, you all know.” 

“We don’t know, Baas—we haven’t seen them,” was the reply at 
length. 

You scoundrelly pack !” the Boor yelled madly, “ there’s the track of 
my spotted kine ; behind them the spoor of Geschwind and Tanztet. Be 
off and bring back the cattle, or woe be to you; I'll set the Bontocks 
a-fire over your heads, and shoot down every one that tries to escape like 
a dog. And if you ran away to the top of the highest mountain I’d 
bring you down like that calabash.” And in a moment the heavy gun 
was against his cheek, the trigger was pulled, and a small gourd, which 
lay on a wall about four hundred yards off, was shivered to atoms. “ Off 
with you!—by sunset the oxen must be here again.” And young and 
old ran in the direction of the distant Blue Hills. 

“ Ruh!” the Boor puffed, “ it’s almost choking me. Wife, give me a 
Bucchozoopie (medicated schnaps) ; the rage will kill me.” And, in truth, 
the man had turned of a reddish brown. 

The obedient half did as she was bidden; but spite of several doses of 
this universal recipe zakte de naarheid niet af (the illness was not 
lessened), and he ordered his wife to call in Claas in order to drive it out 
of him. Claas, his valet, appeared with a piece of fat, black, smoked meat 
in his hand, from which, after the fashion of wild beasts, he tore off with 
his teeth as much as he could; then mounted the back of the Boor, who 
lay stretched out at full length on his stomach, and began to trample 
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upon him, just as wine is still pressed in some quarters, the Boor 
uttering the while a comfortable Ach! or Oh! Claas, having at last 
finished his meat, which he had been calmly munching during this opera- 
tion, dismounted, and began to pummel the Boor with his fists, and knead 
him, as if intending to%convert him into a lump of dough. At last the 
Boor rose, shook himself, and declared the naarheid was afgezakt—the 
pain had disappeared. 

Claas then received orders to hasten to the field and bring in several 
riding horses. 

Without further interruption the morning hours passed: the housewife 
sat at the window and sewed; at times the work fell from her hands, and 
her eyes were fixed thoughtfully on the blue chain of hills which bordered 
the horizon. A spasmodic twitching in the corners of her eyes and 
mouth proved, however, that her usual phlegm was now greatly dis- 
turbed. And, in truth, she was suffering the most painful apprehension 
for her only child, her son, who had followed the drove and the thieves 
alone. 

The Boor also sat, with affected calmness, in an old-fashioned arm- 
chair, in one hand the pipe, whence he drew thick clouds of smoke more 
sedulously than usual; in the other hand a foot, from which he was 
trying to expel a rheumatic pain by friction. He could not, however, 
quite conceal his restlessness, rose from time to time, opened the house- 
door, and looked across the wide plain which was extended before the 
farm. At times he seized a small telescope which hung on pegs over 
the door, and searched around with great attention. Then he seated 
himself again—smoked, and rubbed his leg. 

Hour after hour passed away, and nothing interrupted the monotony. 
The dinner was brought to table; but the Boor stated that he had 
opeverkens (stomach-ache), and the wife that she had the benaandheid 
(hysterics). 

“Lys!” the housewife called ; and a naked Bush girl came in. ‘“ Lys, 
take away!” And Lys carried the food away. All remained quiet as 
before ; only the monotonous ticking of a Black Forest clock, which had 
found its way by some extraordinary means to this distant desert, inter- 
rupted the silence. 

“Jan not back yet?” the housewife at length ventured to ask in- 
quiringly, whose restlessness had so greatly increased, that she could not 
continue her work. She knew very well, too, that Jan was not back. 

“Hum !” the Boor growled, “ his horse will be tired ;” although it was 
unmistakable that he neither expressed his own convictions, nor had 
appeased his wife’s restlessness with such an excuse. 

He took down the telescope repeatedly, and scanned the horizon. A 
light cloud of dust attracted his attention; it was only a pillar of sand 
which danced across the plain. Anxiety drove him out of the house. 
He went to the Kraals, and looked into the Bontocks: a few naked 
children were crawling about, and on some filthy skins sat two old, 
wrinkled, idiotical women, smoking Tacha from hollow bones, and who 
saluted him with a “Top, Baas,” and smoked on in the same unsympa- 
thising way. Behind the Kraal rose a couple of tall rocks, which served 
to shelter the lambs against the piercing night wind. The Boor sur- 
mounted one of them, and pointed his telescope in various directions, but 
this time again, as it seemed, without any satisfactory result. 
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Thus the afternoon passed away, and the sun was just on the horizon, 
when the monotony of the frontier farm was interrupted by the gallop of 
a horse; it was, however, only the steeds which Claas had fetched from 
the field. 

“Claas,” said the Boor, when the Hottentot came up to him—*“ Claas, 
bring a pile of wet cakes from the Kraal, and make a great smoke.” 

Then all was again quiet. The Boor leaned thoughtfully against the 
house, and looked toward the chain of hills, above which a dark blue mist 
was already beginning to brood. His wife had approached him un- 
noticed, and when she laid her hand on his arm, he started violently—a 
treacherous sign of his mental restlessness, which he sought to conceal 
from his wife by an affected carelessness. 

“Piet,” she addressed him, in an entreating but serious voice, “I feel 
a fear which I cannot suppress. A misfortune is hanging over us. Jan 
is not yet back. Think of Neef Franz: but a week agone he was 
standing here before us, and where is he now ?” 

Franz Nell, a Boor of the neighbourhood, had followed the spoor of 
a few oxen which the Bushmen had driven off; the savages shot him, 
and concealed his body in a poreupine’s hole, which they covered with a 
we of stone, so that, probably, the corpse would never have been found 

ad not the hyenas scratched it out. The relatives, however, only 
buried one-half the body ; the hyznas had devoured the rest. 

* Piet!” she continued, “ make a signal for our neighbours to come 
across.” 

A bright flame just then burst forth from a pile of resinous Rhenoster 
bushes, over which a thick layer of wet dung-cakes had been laid, and a 
grey, dense pillar of smoke rose high in the air. At the same time the 
Boor loaded his huge Roer with a handful of powder, and fired it off close 
to the ground: it sounded like a piece of ordnance being discharged, and 
the echo reverberated through the distant hills. Soon after, shots were 
heard at a great distance, and columns of smoke rose in various direc- 
tions, as a sign that the signal had been seen and understood. 

*‘ Are the horses cared for, Claas?” The Hottentot nodded his assent. 
“‘ Then bring the saddles on the stoop, that all may be ready when the 
men come.” * 

The sun was just sinking beneath the horizon, and a deep yellow sea 
of light flooded the plain and gilded several clouds of dust, which now 
rose in various quarters, and appeared to be approaching the farm. The 
Boor turned his telescope on each of them in turn. ‘ Oom Jacob,” he 
said to himself, while looking through the glass—‘ Oom Jacob on the 
black stallion, with one achternyder (attendant); he had no horses at 
hand, I suppose.” The telescope moved on. ‘“ Neef Carel and Neef 
Abraham ; they have only one people either. Yes,” he sighed, “what 
can a Christian now set about with the black property! Almighty !” 
he suddenly cried, after attentively watching a third cloud of dust, 
“there comes Neef David on a draught ox; the poor men have not a 
single horse left ; the Bushmen ate their last.” 


' * By men, in the colonial language, whites are meant ; people is applied solely 


to blacks. If, for instance, a Hottentot comes to the door, they say, “ There’s a 
people at the door.” 
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It only too frequently occurred that the Bushmen stole valuable horses 
—not to ride on them, but to eat them. 

“Claas,” he shouted, “saddle the roodbles (chesnut) for little Baas 
David. I see he is coming on a pack-ox.” 

While Claas was saddling the riding-horses, and Baas Piet brought 
two Pavians on the stoop, one of which he handed Claas with the 
words: “ Look after the flint, and put in a bullet,” the six persons 
arrived whom Baas Piet had been watching. The Boors were, in ex- 
ternal appearance, very like each other ; each carried a long Pavian’s 
poot on his shoulder, and a powder-horn in his belt. The blacks were 
also armed. 

“We must not delay, friends,” Piet said, after a hurried salutation. 
“* We have only an hour’s daylight. I will tell you all on the road.” And 
hastily nodding to his wife, he sprang into the saddle, and rode off in 
the direction of the Blue Hills, follow a Boors and the three blacks. 
“ Spur away, lads,” he cried to them ; “before night sets in we must be 
on the other side of the Koppies, or else our labour will be in vain.” And 
the little cavalcade flew over the plain. 

Piet told his comrades in a few words that he had long suspected his 
two herds, on account of numerous robberies, and did not doubt they 
had kept up a constant communication with their friends across the 
frontier—that Claas at an early hour had discovered spoor in the direc- 
tion of the frontier—that his son Jan had ridden after them, but had not 
yet returned—and that, lastly, his getrouwe schepzel (faithful creature) 
Claas had ridden after him, but had not found either Jan or the oxen. 

The sun had now disappeared behind the hills, but the sky still re- 
flected its yellow light, and the spoor of the cattle could be clearly traced. 
Here and there, where it was more than usually distinct, they stopped a 
few seconds. 

“ This horse spoor has been here since dawn,” one of the Boors re- 
marked ; ‘ the dew has lain on it.” 

“ Quite right,” Piet replied; “it is Jan’s spoor: he rode away at day- 
break.” 

“ And here,” another remarked, “Jan got down: that is the mark of 
his mocassin. And here he rested his Roer against the klip; that’s the 
pressure of the butt, and there the belt grazed the sand.” 

“ Here, Baas,” Claas exclaimed, “is a broken strap. Baas, Jan had 
the old Somerset (wadded saddle); something gave way.” 

On arriving in the hills, the cavalcade stopped al consulted about 
their further progress, for it seemed here as if the oxen had run about in 
every direction. The horse spoor here suddenly ceased. The marks of 
three different feet were perceptible on the sand; two of them naked, the 
other mocassined. They were recognised as the spoor of the two Bush- 
men and the young Boor, A fragment of wood, broken off a kirie, lay 
not far off, and there was an impression on the sand as if something heavy 
had been dragged along. 

At these suspicious signs the father’s fears rose to a painful pitch; then 
it seemed all too probable that Jan had caught up the marauders here. 
The Boors dispersed and sought in the immediate vicinity. Nothing more 
could be found, not even the track of a horse. 
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‘“‘ Here,” another said, ‘‘the oxen have been driven together again, but 
the horse spoor is not there.” 

“ Baas,” an old Bushman growled hoarsely, “they drove the horse in 
front and the oxen close behind, and so the spoor of the horse has been 
destroyed.” 

“He’s right,” the Boors shouted, in rise that such a simple expla- 
nation of the riddle had escaped their auipee 

They once more followed the spoor, and again distinguished here and 
there the track of the horse. The cavalcade pressed on hurriedly. Th 
now gained the summit of the chain of hills, and before them lay the wi 
plain of the Bushman country. Thick mist heaved like an ocean above 
the grey surface, and a few dark spots projected like islands from this sea 
of clouds. The twilight had grown gradually deeper, and the track had 
been repeatedly lost, and only found again with difficulty. At last the 
twilight was merged in the shades of night, and the spoor was entirely 
lost. Nothing was left but to take it up again next morning. Silently 
the horsemen trotted homewards. No one dared to attempt to explain 
the young man’s absence by any accidental insignificant circumstance, for 
all felt convinced that something extraordinary must have happened, and 


. that they must be prepared for the worst, after the several deeds of horror 


which the Bushmen had committed during the past week. 

Suddenly a red gleam started out of the darkness. 

“ Ah!” Piet exclaimed, ‘“* Heaven be thanked ; it is Jan who is making 
a signal that he has returned ; and yet,” he added, hesitatingly, for an in- 
explicable, uncomfortable feeling overpowered him, ‘I don’t know what 
the lad can make so large a fire of.” 

The light became brighter, the troop moved more quickly on. A shot 
was then heard, a second, then three or four together. 

“‘God’s mercy !” an old Boor yelled, “I see it now. Your house, 
Neef Piet,—your house is burning ; those are the guns, which the heat is 
causing to go off.” 

The riders stopped in terror, and gazed on the fire, which momentarily 
grew larger, and sent shining clouds of smoke up to heaven. Doubt 
was no longer possible,. for the blazing building now stood out in bright 
relief against the dark sky. Suddenly all disappeared in a dark glisten- 
ing smoke, which shot upwards like a pillar; then followed an explosion 
at which the earth trembled. 

“ There goes Baas Piet’s powder-magazine,” Claas whispered to another 
Achternyder. 

The explosion seemed to restore the horsemen’s senses, for with the speed 
of an arrow they now galloped to the burning farm-house, the owner far 
in front, from whose mind the misfortune before his eyes had momen- 
tarily expelled all reflection on the uncertain fate of his son. “ Betje!” 
he cried, hurrying over the lighted plain toward the smoking house— 
** Betje !"—but no reply. Hurling himself from his horse he hurried to- 
wards his house. At this moment the charred rafters gave way, the burn- 
ing roof fell in, and a pillar of sparks and smoke rose from the mass of 
flames. It was all over. At some distance stood the dogs, who uttered 
that melancholy, ominous yell, to which superstition has attached a pro- 
phetic meaning. The Boor Piet had sunk on a stone, his face buried in 
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his hands, and had given way to a paroxysm of despair which no one ven- 
tured to disturb. At last he recovered himself in some measure : 

*‘ Look for my wife. God will not have decreed such a punishment !”” 
And his voice became hoarse, and seemed to stick in his throat. “'There 
are no ‘people’ on the place : no one can have done her any hurt: nor 
can the fire have surprised her in her sleep : twas too early in the even- 
ing.” 

_ And in this fashion he cheered his desolate heart, and at length gained 
sufficient energy to help in the search. 

But all search was in vain. One of the shoes the housewife had worn 
was found in the yard—a sign that she had been outside the house—but 
in what way she had lost the shoe, whether at the time of the fire, or 
before, remained naturally an enigma. They were at length compelled 
to defer any further inquiry till the break of the next day. One of the 
Boors rode home, and promised to summon the neighbours, and be back 
again the first thing in the morning: the others remained with Piet 
Tromp, who, overpowered by the magnitude of his misfortune, was sunk 
in gloomy reflection, and made no reply to any question. 

The heat had gradually died away, and a grey coating of ashes was 
spread over the darkly glowing ruins: the silence of night fell upon the . 
spot: from time to time a charred beam or a stone fell down; then all 
was again silent. Motionless sat the wretched man whom this great 
suffering had fallen on, his head buried in his hands: by his side lay his 
friends, in their long white coats, in deep sleep ; near them the come 
loaded guns, whose locks were carefully covered with cloths against the 
night dew. By daybreak the trampling of horses aroused the sleepers. 
Piet, too, started from a short slumber, to which he had at last yielded 
in spite of the fearful excitement of his feelings. Pale and with blood- 
shot eyes he walked among his friends, who had collected from the 
nearest farms, and thanked them for ready assistance. ‘ We are com- 
panions in suffering, Nell”—he turned to a gigantic Boor, who wore a 
broad crape round his sombrero (he was the father of that Franz Nell 
whom the Bushmen had murdered the previous week)—“ we are com- 


‘ panions in suffering through the same villains; for that (pointing to the 


ashes) the Bushmen have done, I entertain no doubt; and what may 
still hang over me with my wife—my son ”? And his voice died away, 
and his body trembled convulsively. “ My wife !—my son!” he yelled, 
in an ecstasy of sorrow. So that his friends decided on removing him to 
an adjacent farm, until further researches had furnished a certain result ; 
but Piet was determined to become acquainted with the whole extent of 
his misfortune at once, and an active search was, consequently, com- 
menced without delay. 

Some one proposed to send for the field-cornet. “No,” said Tromp, 
with firmness ; “the law neither secures us protection against insult nor 
punishment for the crime, as long as the Englishman rules. We will 
settle with them ourselves.” And the bystanders agreed, with a murmur 
of applause. 

Several blacks went round the farm, and reported that they had found 
the spoor of a horse, which had come from the Blue Hills and returned 
there again. To judge by the broad hoof, they thought it must have 
been Baas Jan’s horse: it had been ridden at full speed, and must have 
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been very tired, for the spoor lay far apart, and a scraping on the 
sand proved that the horse had not lifted its legs very high. It was a 
suspicious circumstance that the spoor went to the kraal and back again 
from there. Others poured water upon the still smoking ruins: others 
rode off to bring up more men. An old Boor, with long, straight, white 
hair, in the mean while cross-examined the two idiotical Bushwomen, 
who had remained behind on the farm—for not one of all the other 
** people” had returned—but on every question followed a simple “ I 
don’t know, Baas,” although something seemed to gleam in their piggish 
eyes, which led to the expectation of a more satisfactory answer. In 
order to sharpen up their senses, brandy was given them, and out came 
a wild story about the fire, which every one immediately perceived to be 
a lie. More brandy was given them, and, by virtue of the faithful 
proverb—in vino veritas—a few confused remarks of drunken glee and 
hatred of the white man cast a light on the catastrophe. The spirit 
effected a miracle—the idiotcy of the old women was converted into 
frenzy: ‘‘ Dutchman” (for so the savages of the West Country call every 
white man, to whatever nation he may belong)—and shaking their fists 
at the Baas—“ Dutchman—you—burn down the Bontocks—ha, ha, ha ! 
How do you like the red crow on your own roof-tree ? Baas is clever 
. with the gun; but Baas sees the kirie and the klip (stone) are equally 
certain. Baas,” she continued, in a whining tone, for the paroxysm of 
drunken fury had exhausted itself, “my dear Baas—the wicked Gesch- 
wind did all the mischief—oh! my poor novie ! (housewife). 

This outburst threw a very clear light on the fearful catastrophe, and 
several exclaimed, 

“ Lys, tell us what it was with the Novie ?” 

But the old Bushwife twinkled her cunning eyes, and no more could 
be learned from her than the previous “I don’t know, Baas.” 

In the mean while the ruins had grown cooler, and the ashes were 
removed by means of a rake. Several objects were drawn out from the 
spot where the keeping-room had formerly been, among them one which 
attracted general attention. The men drew nearer, and whispered to 
each other. At length an old Boor left them, and walked slowly up to 
a who had again sunk into gloomy thought, his face buried in his 

ands. 

“Neef Piet,” the old man said, much moved, and laid his hand affec- 
tionately on his head—“ Neef Piet, must we not all bear with humility 
what the Lord burdens on us ?” 

The poor fellow nodded his head silently. 

“The Lord,” the old man continued,’ “ chastises us in fire and storm. 
The Lord summons us away in His good time: we all await the same 
end, and attain it sooner or later, according to His will. Dare we 
murmur at it ?” 

The wretched man shook his head, without a word. 

“‘Neef Piet!” the old man began again, after a pause, “Betje is no 
more !” 


After a short interval, Tromp stood once again, with extraordinary 
mastery of his feelings, in the midst of his comrades, of whom several 
had only just arrived. In an adjoining building a few Boors were putting 
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a coffin together—for every Boor understands so much of carpentering 
that he rn make that artinle of furniture—some were examining their 
arms, and others casting bullets. Each was readily preparing for a 
Commando, while the old Boor was preaching the sacred precepts of 
Christian love and requital, but, unfortunately, only to deaf ears. ‘The 
band of robbers must be destroyed—get sally !” was heard on all sides. 
And as the old man found his exhortations unnoticed, he gave up the 
humane attempt, and made haste to load his gun. 

A campaign against the Bushmen was sanctioned by custom—I might 
almost say, by necessity. A few years passed in ostensible peace, then 
the Bushmen robbed: if they were punished for it, they committed 
murder, and their bloody revenge was taken on all whites without dis- 
tinction. Then the frontier men made a sally, and cleared a tract of 
country of all the Bushmen—men, women, and children, all were exter- 
minated ; and if mercy was shown a child, it was merely in bringing up 
an orphan as a slave, instead of hurling it into the flames of the blazin 
Kraal. A short interval of peace then ensued, until other tribes spre 
themselves over the depopulated plains, and the old barbarity was re- 
newed. A year had scarce elapsed since a few hundred Corannas, Hot- 
tentots, and Bushmen had fallen on the colony, robbed, and murdered, 
and drove off numerous herds. The necessity of such a war of exter- 
mination seemed now the more pressing, as in the past week several 
murders had been committed by the Bushmen, and every frontier Boor 
might apprehend that the next night might perhaps bring the misfortune 
to — own door. All had, therefore, come in fully equipped for a Com- 
mando. 

The sun was already high in the heavens when a band of forty well- 
mounted men, following the trail of the stolen oxen, trotted towards the 
Blue Hills, partly in the hope of gaining certainty about the fate of the 
young man, partly to settle accounts with the marauders, whom they had 


not hesitated a moment in regarding as the cause of the fire and the 
murderers of Tromp’s wife. 


On his shoulder each carried his long barrel ; at his belt was attached 
the ox-horn with powder. To the saddle-bow were fastened grey and 
red cloaks, a sign that they intended to stay out by night, for, however 
hot the days may be, the nights in this country are bitterly cold. B 
their side hung a little calabash of water, and a small leather bag wit 
some dried meat and dry bread, in order that they might be able to 
= a few days in this sterile, inhospitable desert, if circumstances re- 
quired it. 

Silently the cavalcade pushed on to the spot where the missing man 
appeared to have caught up the marauders. In spite of all research, 
they arrived at the same result as on the previous oe the horse spoor 
in front, the ox trail behind, and, last of all, the impress of naked feet. 
Further on were seen the spoors of large and small feet, which all 
followed the trail in the same direction ; it was evident that Boor Tromp’s 
household had all joined the marauders. 

The sun was just setting ; the hills cast deeper shadows ; but as the 

r now led across unwooded, sandy plains, it might be expected that 
trail could be recognised even in the darkness, and they decided on 
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riding the whole night, if requisite. At nightfall they stopped, to give 
the horses a slight rest. 

“Fire glistens a long way, boys,” the old man said to a couple of 
young Boors, who were exciting themselves to fire a few half-dried 
roots; “fire gleams a long way through the darkness : put it out, and 
eat your meat raw.” In silent recognition of his years and experience 
the command had been left to the old man, and no soldier followed his 
officer with such blind obedience and absolute devotion as the Boor his 
commandant. The fire was immediately buried in the sand. “ Wrap 
cloths round the locks,” the old man continued ; “a sharp dew will fall. 

The simple meal was soon ended: a mouthful of bread, a few bits of 
meat, and the remainder again soon disappeared in the knapsack ; then 
followed a draught from the calabash, and then the eternal pipe was 
produced. One alone had taken no share in the meal—the mt 

“To horse! to horse! Hist !—no rattling of the barrels !” And noise- 
lessly the horsemen moved onwards. 

Night had set in. 

“Claas!” the old man said, “ride in front and keep the spoor: you 
have the best sight. And you, behind”—he turned to several young 
men, whose conversation had grown too animated—“ just hold your 
noise, or the Bushmen will lard you with arrows, like porcupines.” The 
reprimand had its effect, and the cavalcade moved on in deep silence, 


only broken now and then by a half-loud exclamation, “ Claas, have you 
the spoor still ?” 


* Yes, Baas.” 

Midnight was long past, and a cold wind announced the approach of 
dawn. Claas suddenly stopped : the whole file did the same. 

“ Baas,” the Hottentot whispered—* Baas, there is the Kraal, sir— 
there are Baas Piet’s red skins.” 

“Hist!” the old man gently ordered, “we are on them; down, and 
don’t let your sti rattle.” 

~The commando dismounted, and pulled up their stirrup-irons. 

“ They’re all asleep,” the old man remarked. “Jasta,” calling to his 
groom—“ Jasta, lead the horses a little way back.” And the horses moved 
noiselessly to the rear, for the ground was deep sand. ‘“‘ Neef Piet, Neef 
Piet,” the Boor warned Tromp, who was pressing onwards with the most 
violent gestures, “patience, patience, else you will ruin all.” 

The approach of dawn now permitted them to see rather clearly 
the peculiar locality of the Bushman Kraal. Near the perpendicular 
slope of a steep hill, which seemed composed of huge masses of rock, 
stood a few ozier huts in a semicircle, out of which a couple of aye 

points, the remains of half-extinguished fires, were visible. By the 


in 

sid stood an old scathed tree, on which a few strips of meat were 
ging. 

“The villains!” the old man whispered, “ they have already eaten 


an ox.” 

On the right side of the Bontock was a deep but now dried-up water- 
course. There the old man posted his troop. 

“Five to each Bontock,” the old man whispered ; “ make ready !” And 
forty long barrels were pointed on the ozier huts. “ Aim low, the villains 
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are still asleep!” At this moment a dog barked, and the word of com- 
mand was loudly shouted, “ Fire !” 

The bullets whistled, and a wild shout of horror was heard from the 
huts; several dark forms appeared, and hid themselves in the river bed. 
Once again the shots echoed, and the powder smoke hung lazily in the 
damp morning air, like a veil drawn over this scene of horror. “On 
them, boys !”—the shrill word of command was again heard from the old 
man—and immediately there was heard in the Kraal a chaos of shouts and 
curses, and figures rose from the scene of confusion, and disappeared again 
in the dense clouds of smoke which now sprung forth from om Bontocks, 
for the huts were on fire. The flames rose aloft and drove the remnant of 
the Bushmen to the brilliantly-lighted spot, where a foe awaited them 
equally inexorable and furious as the flames. For a few minutes the hand- 
to-hand fight continued—yells, howls, and curses were wildly mingled— 
the musket-butts flew furiously round, and dark forms were hurled back 
into the flames. Then the Commando retired a short space, and with 
pure satisfaction regarded the progress of the flames, which now com- 
pleted what they had begun. 

“ Puh!” said one of the Boors, “how disgusting is the stench of a 
burning Bushman!” And the Commando fell back a few paces further. 

The flames which had hitherto illumined the scene went out, but the 
morning broke, and revealed sufficient proofs that the dex talionis had been 
carried out with fearful severity. Not a single life had been saved, and 
even the dog that had given the first alarm had been killed by a dropping 
shot. All around lay forms of every age and both sexes, naked, or 
wrapped in skins ; from the glowing ashes of the burnt Bontocks dark 
masses projected—the charred remnants of those who had been cast into 
them, or of those whom a bullet had struck in their sleep, and protected 
from a more painful death. 

“Oh God!” one of the Boors suddenly ejaculated, and sank down: an 
arrow had pierced his side. Almost simultaneously a second had ar 
arrow in his shoulder, and a third through both his dhe, 

“Take care,” the old man shouted, “the dogs are on us.” And again 
a whistling sound was heard. The commandant cleverly warded off an 
arrow which, at the next instant, would have traversed his neck. 

“The thin reed and the crooked bow,” cried another, “are trifles; but 
the poison, the poison! Shoot the dogs down !” 

The arrows poured down on them from the brow of the river bed, 
where forms sprung up, fired an arrow with unerring aim, and then dis- 
appeared. ‘ On, then!” was the stern order, and the Boors rushed to the 
watercourse. ‘The first who gained the bank was struck by an arrow in 
the ¥ sprung up, overreached himself, and toppled over. The Bush- 
men fired their arrows with fury, and utter contempt of death. A bullet 
smashed the knee of one: kneeling on the other, he shot arrow after 
arrow without a sign of pain, till a second bullet put an end to him. 
Two others soon after fell mortally wounded. The fourth and last fled 
to the rocks, and disappeared among them, in spite of the bullets 
hurriedly sent after him. Immediately the Commando surrounded the 
mound, and began to scale it. 


At this moment the Bushman appeared on the summit, and swung 
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his bow in contempt: in a second he aimed, fired, and the arrow pierced 
the thigh of a Boor. 

“ Back, back!” Tromp shouted. ‘No one dare to fire!” Geschwind 
must be mine—alive.” And, casting down his gun, Tromp hurriedly 
scaled the rocks. 

It was, indeed, the runaway herd. 

Higher and higher he climbed. The Bushman fired again, and an 
arrow pierced the Boor’s shoulder. Still Piet climbed onwards. A second 
arrow whizzed, and went home close to the former: but the wounded 
man paid no attention to it. Then the Bushman hurled an immense 
mass of rock, and away flew the Boor’s hat. Still he climbed higher and 
higher. The Bushman then sprung on a declivity, in order to escape a 


contest which appeared to be inevitable, and in which he would have 


been immediately defeated. But the Boor sprung after him with light- 
ning speed, seized him by his leg, swung him like a feather several times 
round his head, and then hurled him into the depths beneath. Fora 
moment the dark form appeared to hover in the air, then it disappeared 
in the gloomy depths below. 

The last fragment of this Kraal was destroyed: of fifty persons only 
one still breathed, with a shattered thigh, helplessly lying among the 
masses of rock, and his agony the vultures or wolves would soon ter- 
minate. 

But the Commando had also lost many friends ; several did not live till 
nightfall: others, who had received only superficial wounds, fell away 
and died, after Jong suffering, from the poisoned arrows. 

Nor were the oxen driven home again, for when the Boors tried to 
collect them, it was found that the Bushmen had cut through all their 
hind sinews. 

In spite of all their exertions the missing man was not found. It had 
been Tromp’s intention to take the Bushman Geschwind, who was sus- 
pected of a twofold murder, alive, but his passion has caused him to doa 
deed which he ever repented bitterly. The missing man’s horse returned 
in a few days. Several years later the skeleton of a man was found in 
an ant-lion’s hole, near the ruined Kraal ; but whether the body had been 
buried there, or whether it was the remains of some other unfortunate, 
could not be proved. 

Piet Tromp pined and died, although no one could exactly say what his 
illness had been. Distant relations came to the estate, but evinced no 
inclination to dwell on it. The buildings and Kraals have consequently 
fallen to decay, and all is desolate: but still a few blackened walls remain, 
and stand out from the ruins of the farm, as indications of the fearful 
tragedy. 
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BProsings by Monkshoor 
ABOUT THE ESSAYISTS AND REVIEWERS. 


Il.—Tuomas Macautay. 


It is not now the business of the critics in the Quarterlies, as 
one of themselves has observed,* to merely note the beauties and 
blemishes of a new book, or the merits and defects of a known 
author in a rapid superficial way: what is usually required of him 
is, either some original disquisition, for which a book or a certain 
number of books may furnish the text; or some critical apprecia- 
tion of a new intellectual tendency running through el ttl 
scores of books, several of which are named by way of specimen; 
or, some thorough dissection of an important new book, considered. 
as the product of a peculiar mode of thought exhibited nowhere 
else; or, lastly, and perhaps most frequently, some elaborate litera 
monograph, or study of character, in which the attempt is made 
to delineate in exact portraiture the features of some representative 
man, and to trace the stamp of these in his writings or the circum- 
stances of his life. A leading French critic describes the mode 
adopted by quelques Revues anglaises, and frangaises also, to be, 
“de ne presque point donner idée du livre a l’occasion duquel on 
écrit, et de n’y voir qu'un prétexte 4 developpement pour des con- 
sidérations nouvelles, plus ou moins appropriées, et pour des Essais 
nouveaux; l’auteur primitif sur lequel on s’appuie disparait; c’est 
le critique qui devient le principal et le véritatle auteur. Ce sont 
des livres écrits 4 propos de livres.”t To the establishment of this 
ee of criticism, technically so called, Mr. Macaulay has been a 
eading abettor. A review by William Taylor or William Gifford, 
and a review by Macaulay or Carlyle, are quite distinct things, in 
the mere form, to leave out of the question all considerations of 
spirit or individual genius. The distinction is not simply a matter 
of degree. It is also one of kind. 

This new mode has certainly contributed to our modern literature 
some of its choicest treasures. Upon‘none of the contents of a 
newly-cut Quarterly do the majority of readers fasten with such 
avidity, as upon one of the “ monographs” after the type of Macau- 
lay’s Clive or Hastings, Temple or Chatham, Milton, Addison, 
Johnson, or — Carlyle’s Diderot, or Jean Paul, or Voltaire 
—of Wilson’s Burns—of De Quincey’s Charles Lamb—of Sir James 
Stephen’s Hildebrand—of Forster’s De Foe—of Henry Rogers's 
Pascal—or of those charming papers, which have recently given new 
life and strength to the Quarterly Review, on Sterne, on Goldsmith 


* See North British Review, vol. xvii. Art: “ Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey.” 
+ Causeries du Lundi, vii. 
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and Gray, Steele, Foote, and others, and which we hope to see col- 
lected, as speedily they should be; acknowledged, as proudly they 
may om and re-read by prompt purchasers, as infallibly they 
must be. 

That Mr. Macaulay’s contributions to this genre outdo in popu- 
larity those of all his competitors, is a tolerably patent fact. None 
like him has won the ear of the general. None is so largely read, 
in boudoir, club-room, library, and railway-carriage; none so appre- 
ciated by working men at home, none so cultivated by universal 
society abroad. None conveys so much information in so 
able a manner—none so throngs his page with allusions and enlivens 
it with illustrations, which gratify ‘‘ knowing” minds, and excite 
interest in inquiring ones. Fondue he may start now and then, 
but they are not too subtle for the regard of a mixed multitude. 
He is never obscure; never flies very far above the average reader, 
nor dives very deep beneath him, but keeps in sight all the time, 
without any painful call on an aching vision, or aching head, or 
aching feet. It is the very ground of the quarrel some have with 
the Essayist, or of the slight they put upon him, that he is wanting 
in originality and depth—that he 1s no fom; whose utterances come 
fraught with a power that finds you, in the secret places of your 
mad and heart, but a representative man of the world, standing 
(with a difference) on your own level, speaking (with other aecent 
and energy) your own mother-tongue, thinking (with extra ole 
ness and rapidity) your own week-day thoughts. A cognate topic 
of complaint is found in his coldness: for, like Shelley’s Hermit, 


though the woof of wisdom he knows well 
To dye in hues of language, he is cold 
In seeming.* 


His style and manner have been compared to 7 “ but not the 
‘terrible crystal’ of the prophets and apostles of literature. There 
is the sea of glass, but it is not mingled with fire.” It is, however, 
a style and manner by which multitudes are enchanted, and after 
which many shadowy scribes, and some substantial ones, have 
studiously moulded their own. It might almost stand for the 
description by the Président de Brosses of the style of his litigious 
tenant—“ la maniére brillante, rapide, le style tranchant, découpé, 
les idées mises en antithéses;” nor will there be wanting admirers 
to insist on adding the words, “le plus grand coloriste qui fat 
jamais, le plus agréable et le plus séduisant,” having “sa maniére 
propre qui pre gps qu’a lui, qu'il a seul la magie de faire 
passer.” It mig t stand, again, for what a much later French 
critic has said of the style of’ a much earlier French essayist—“ ce 
style bref, male, qui frappe a tout coup,” “ce style duquel on peut 
dire qu'il est une épigramme continuelle, ou une métaphore tou- 


* Revolt of Islam, IV. st, 17, 
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jours renaissante.” Or, again, for what Quintilian says of quam 
valide tam breves vibrantesque sententiea, plurimum sanguinis atque 
nervorum. The breves sententie remind us that Alison defines the 
‘‘ great characteristic” of Macaulay’s style to be the “ shortness of 
the sentences, which often equals that of Tacitus himself,” and the 
rapidity in the succession of facts brought before us. He calls him 
the Pope of English prose, because he “ often gives two sentiments 
and facts in a single line;” and avers, that no preceding writer in 

rose has ‘‘ carried this art of abbreviation, or rather cramming of 
ideas, to such a length ”—an expression, by the way, considerably 
more like Alison than Macaulay, who would have thought twice 
ere he carried “abbreviation” to such a “length;” and whose 
brevity is not more emphatically the soul of wit, than is Alison’s 
tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes. 

His earlier style had an exuberance of glitter, an artificial efflo- 
rescence—sometimes ‘* you scarce could see the grass for flowers” 
—of which he is now ashamed. Seldom in his essays do you 
meet with passages at all parallel to many a one in the ‘ Milton” 
monograph—as where he pictures the poet indulging his choral 
raptures without reserve, ‘like his own good Genius, bursting 
from the earthly forms and weeds of Thyrsis,” and seeming “ to 
skim the earth, to soar above the clouds, to bathe in the Elysian 
dew of the rainbow, and to inhale the balmy smells of nard and 
cassia, which the musky wings of the zephyr scatter through the 
cedared alleys of the Hesperides.” This was written by one fresh 
from college. That time is past, and all its dizzy raptures. Other 
gifts have followed; for such loss, he would believe, abundant 
recompense. For he has learned to look on this ‘* Milton” mono- 
graph as containing “scarcely a paragraph such as his matured 
judgment approves,” and as ‘overloaded with gaudy and un- 
graceful ornament.” Readers fresh from college may lament the 
change in his style—the purging and pruning, the simplifying and 
condensing, the chastening and cooling down: but it is a change 
to which years that bring the philosophic mind, and severer tastes, 
will, for the most part, reconcile them, and something more. If 
the style has lost the mantling flush of its young ardour, it has 
gained in compact strength and masculine composure. If it has 
lost its florid complexion, it has gained in bone and muscle: it 
moves with a firmer tread, if not a statelier gait and more imposing 
mien. Even yet it remains too gaudy for some. The brillianc 
it has at command, the pictorial splendour it can employ at will, 
are seen as effectively in his later as in his earlier writings. This 
pictorial talent has been specially admired in the well-known 
descriptions of Benares,* of Bengal,t and of India at large, as 
pictured to his own mind’s eye by Edmund Burke. Macaulay is 
charged, however, with never describing scenery well, though 


* “Warren Hastings.” { “Lord Clive.” 
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equal to descriptions of men in all modes of tried being; his land- 
scapes, it is said, are too artificial and elaborate—the details are 
brought forward bit by bit, the items added piecemeal. There is 
a want of breadth and keeping in his pictures, says Sir Archibald 
Alison, who also compares them to the paintings of Bassano, in 
which warriors and pilgrims, horses and mules, dromedaries and 
camels, sheep and lambs, Arabs and Ethiopians, shining armour 
and glistening pans, spears and pruning-hooks, baskets, tents, and 
precious stuffs, are crammed together without proportion, and 
without distribution of light and shade. In subjects where minute 
painting is not misplaced, this condensation of striking images is 
allowed to be a principal charm. 

In the fabric of Mr. Macaulay’s mind, the staple element is of 
a peculiarly English sort. He has in a marked degree the national 
sagacity, self-respect, nerve, independence, and judgment at once 
cool and resolved; in part recalling Byron’s lines about 


A man known in the councils of the nation, 
Cool, and quite English ; imperturbable, 
Though apt to act with fire upon occasion. 


He is ever prompt to express impatience of the abstract, when its 
claims come into collision with the practical. He has a ready word 
of ridicule for high theorisers, and as ready a word of sympathy for 

lain men of business. He is tickled at the incredible folly of 
pone II. in reposing confidence in the loyal assurances of the 
High Church party—as though his majesty were unaware that 
people do sometimes reconsider their opinions; and that nothing 
more disposes a man to reconsider his opinions than a suspicion 
that, if he adheres to them, he is very likely to be a beggar or a 
martyr:—for though a prelate, we are reminded, might hold that 
Paul directs us to obey even a Nero, it might not on that account 
be perfectly safe to treat the Right Reverend Father in God after 
the fashion of Nero, in the hope that he would continue to obey on 
the principles of Paul. Whenever, indeed, Mr. Macaulay’s judgment 
is called for, by the clashing of the ideally possible with the de- 
monstrably practicable, he gives it with decision for the latter—and 
the instances are many and important. Thus he applauds the policy 
of the authors of the English Revolution, who, while conscious 
that the English institutions stood in need of reform, deliberately 
abstained from mixing up the irritating and perplexing questions 
of what ought to be the law with the plain question of what was 
the law—so warding off the storm of conflicting interests and con- 
flicting theories that would else have been raging round a vacant 
throne :—‘* We have seen,” he adds, ‘‘ nation after nation enslaved, 
because the friends of liberty wasted in discussions upon abstract 
questions the time which ought to have been employed in preparing 
for vigorous national defence.” So of the Toleration Act: scarcely 
a law in the statute-book, he contends, is theoretically more ob- 
jectionable than this act; but he questions whether in the whole 
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of that vast mass of legislation, from the Great Charter downwards, 
there be a single law which has so much diminished the sum of 
human suffering, and allayed bad passions, and abated petty 
annies, and gladdened so many private dwellings. His admira- 
tion of the Elizabethan statesmen is accorded, because that being 
by nature and exercise mentally equipped for speculative pursuits, 
and led rather by circumstances than by any strong bias of inclina- 
tion, to take a leading part in active life, they yet, in active life, 
were so perfectly free from the faults of mere theorists and pedants. 
In the same spirit he deals with topics of the day—the expediency 
of a Protestant Church in Ireland, for instance, or of the admission 
of the Jews into Parliament—assailing those who fire up at the 
word “expediency,” and who profess to stand by “ principle,” 
though ruat ceelum, with a cross fire of argumenta ad hominem and 
reductiones ad absurdum, profuse, pelting, and pitiless. Hence not 
a little of his popularity among practical men, shrewd men, men of 
the world, who cannot away with your seers and speculators, your 
dreamers by day and visionaries of the night. Tt has been up- 
braidingly said of him that there is 
—no speculation in his eye : 
the twilight borderland of the mysterious seems to have no charm 
that can lure his footsteps from terra firma. This enhances his 
credit on our worky-day world’s busy mart of ’Change; but im- 
pairs,* or qualifies it, in the estimate of people more given to 
meditate, perchance to dream. 

Of humour it were difficult to find a trace in Mr. Macaulay’s essays 
—infinitely more so than in the writings of Southey, to whom he 
somewhat strangely (in the face of the Doctor and scores of merry 
rhymes) denies the possession of it. Wit he undoubtedly has, and 
in liberal measure; but its range is almost limited to passages of 
satire. From truculent invective to sprightly badinage it runs 
through a gamut of notes clear and ringing. Of the sarcasms 
which he can deal out ad Uib., Oxford incidentally comes in for a 
distinguished share. At one time it is: “Far be it from us to 
disturb the repose of any Oxonian Bachelor of Divinity, who con- 


* Under a thinly-veiled adias, a clever novelist has thus written of Mr. Macau- 
lay :—“ Barrington Mackenzie has most extraordinary powers; but I doubt the 
substantiality of his genius, and I am sceptical about his possessing the higher 
order of the thinking faculty. . . . Has he seriousness and gravity of character? 
Is his life exalted by a lofty moral purpose? . .. . It strikes me that he is a. 
rhetorician of the first class in his literature, rather than a “nines and original 
thinker.” Would he, the writer asks, “intimate plainly to the reader his own 
opinions on the greatest and grandest question to the solution of which the 
human mind can be applied? No! .... He would round splendid periods 
about England and Englishmen, and hide from numbers the reality of his 
opinions... .. He never would encounter boldly the moral or religious delu- 
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ceives that the English prelates, with their baronies and palaces, 
their purple and their fine linen, their mitred carriages and their 
sumptuous tables, are the true successors of those ancient bishops 
who lived by catching fish and mending tents.” At another time, 
the fling is at Oxford’s cremation of arguments for limited mo- 
narchy, and the University is reminded that her decrees were as 
ineffectual to stay the great moral and political revolution of our 
seventeenth century, as were those of the Vatican (commemorated 
by Pascal) to stay the motion of our globe, and that she found her- 
self not only unable to keep the mass from moving, but unable to 
keep herself from moving along with the mass. At another time 
it is: “‘ Cambridge* had the honour of educating those celebrated 
Protestant Bishops whom Oxford had the honour of burning.” 
And again, in his onslaught against the ‘ overrated utility” of the 
syllogism, he says, that a man of sense syllogises in celarent and 
cesare all day long without suspecting it; and though he may not 
know what an zgnoratio elenchi is, has no difficulty in exposing it 
whenever he falls in with it; which, nota bene, “is likely to be as 
often as he falls in with a Reverend Master of Arts nourished on 
mode and figure in the cloisters of Oxford.” How galling his satire 
can be, when vented in its outright bitterness, or how teasing his 
sarcasm, when he is gamesomely disposed,—witness now a Wilson 
Croker and now a Robert Montgomery; while, in their several 
degrees, the malice of his esprit told upon good Dr. Nares, who 
printed his Memoirs of Burleigh in two thousand quarto pages, oc- 
cupying fifteen hundred inches cubic measure, — —— sixty 
[wera avoirdupois,—and Southey, fresh from his Colloquies on 

ociety with the ghost of Sir Thomas More. But the one over- 
topping example of what Mr. Macaulay is capable of, in damning 
invective, is his review of the career of Bertrand Barére—a case 
not quite of flaying alive, for the victim happened to be dead, but 
of drawing and quartering, and burying where four roads meet, 
that every foot may spurn the dust there, and with a stake driven 
clean through the cold heart, not colder than in life,—a stake 
which no other hands, probably, could have sharpened to such a 
point, or driven down, down, down, with such concentrated 
acharnement. It is singular to observe the art of the writer, con- 
trolling indignation only to swell it, restraining invective only to 
condense its force and send it the straightest way home. With a 


* It is not the University of Oxford, gwoad University, upon which Mr. 
Macaulay loves to be sarcastic. He is ever respectful towards his own Alma 
Mater, Cambridge. In the above extract, he adroitly mao to compliment 
Cambridge in the act of upbraiding Oxford. Elsewhere he bestows a passing 


word of thanks on Whitgift, for standing up “ against those who wished to make 
Trinity College a mere appendage to Westminster School”—adding, “ and by this 
act, the only good act, as far as we remember, of his long public life, he saved 


the noblest place of education in England from the degrading fate of King’s 
College and New College.” 
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less gifted pen, the use of so much artifice in the parts would 
impose a too palpably artificial character on the whole; nor indeed 
does this masterpiece of what is elaborate in scorn, produce its effect 
without betraying the process and pains of the elaboration. 
_ The illustrations, so numerous and varied, which enliven his 
narrative, and clinch the nail of his argument, are very frequently 
instances of that quality of wit which, in Barrow’s famous analysis, 
lieth in a pat allusion. In our own plentiful lack of wit to criticise, 
let us here make pat allusion to some of them. As where he 
allows that Horace Walpole’s writings rank as high among the 
delicacies of intellectual epicures, as the Strasburg pies among the 
dishes described in the Almanach des Gourmands: but adds, that 
just as the paté-de-foie-gras owes its excellence to the diseases of 
the wretched animal which furnishes it, and would be good for 
nothing if it were not made of livers preternaturally swollen, so 
none but an unhealthy and disorganised mind could have produced 
such literary luxuries as the works of Walpole. Or his remark on 
the bribing system of that scandal-monger’s father—that we might 
as well accuse the poor Lowland farmers who paid black mail to 
Rob Roy of corrupting the virtue of the Highlanders, as accuse 
Sir Robert Walpole of corrupting the virtue of Parliament. Or 
his comparison of Mackintosh’s auditors in Parliament, impatient 
of his excellence, to the boy in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, who 
— away the lady’s guineas with contempt, and insists on 
aving the white money: they too preferring the silver with 
which they were familiar, and which they were constantly passing 
about from hand to hand, to the gold which they had never before 
seen, and with the value of which they were unacquainted. So 
he likens Lord Galway (of the Spanish Succession war) to Mo- 
liére’s doctors, who thought it much more honourable to fail ac- 
cording to rule, than to succeed by innovation. The literature of 
France, he says, has been to ours what Aaron was to Moses, the 
expositor of great truths, which would else have perished for want 
of a voice to utter them with distinctness. Of Bacon he says, in 
allusion to the leniency with which posterity has treated him— 
‘Turn where we may, the trophies of that mighty intellect are 
full in view. We are judging Manlius in sight of the Capitol.” 
The Baconian philosophy, again—to cite an abruptly different 
illustration, he compares, in its policy towards a disputatious phi- 
losophy on one hand, and a disputatious theology on the other, to 
Alworthy seated between Square and Thwackum,—preserving a 
calm neutrality, half-scornful, half-benevolent, and, content with 
adding to the sum of practical good, leaving the war of words to 
those who liked it. ‘The reader will remember how ingeniously 
he likens a newly liberated people to a northern army encamped 
on the Rhine or the Xeres, where at first nothing is scen but 
intoxication, until plenty teaches discretion ; and again to the half- 
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finished edifice, from which the enemies of liberty have pulled 
down the scaffolding—asking in scorn, as they point to the flying 
dust, and falling bricks, and comfortless rooms, what has become 
of the promised splendour and comfort ; and then again to Ariosto’s 
fairy, condemned to appear at intervals in the form of a foul and 
poisonous snake, and bringing blessing on all who then protect, 
and bane on all who then ban her—for, “such a spirit,” he ex- 
claims, “is Liberty. At times she takes the form of a hateful 
reptile. She grovels, she hisses, she stings. But woe to those 
who in disgust shall venture to crush her! And happy are those 
who, having dared to receive her in her degraded and frightful 
shape, shall at length be rewarded by her in the time of her beauty 
and her glory!” Balancing the accounts of Puritans versus Cava- 
liers, his choice, he declares, would be that of Bassanio in the play, 
to turn from the specious caskets which contain only the Death’s 
head and the Fool's head, and to fix on the plain leaden chest 
which contains the treasure. The same Puritans remind him, by 
their dogged, relentless zeal, of Sir Artegal’s iron man, Talus with 
his flail, crushing and trampling down oppressors, mingling with 
human beings, but without part or lot in human infirmities, to be 
pierced by no weapon, and by no barrier to be withstood. While 
the honest loyalty of the staunch old Cavaliers, over whom a spell 
potent as that of Duessa had been thrown by compassion and 
romantic honour, by the prejudices of childhood, and the venerable 
names of history, remind him of the Red Cross Knight, since, like 
him, ‘they thought that they were doing battle for an injured 
beauty, while they defended a false and loathsome sorceress.” 
Milton’s thoughts are said to resemble those celestial fruits and 
flowers which the Virgin Martyr of Massinger sent down from the 
gardens of Paradise to the earth, and which were distinguished 
from the productions of other soils, not only by superior bloom 
and sweetness, but by miraculous efficacy to invigorate and to 
heal. The situation of the monarchical and democratical parts of 
the English government, on the eve of the Great Rebellion, is 
likened to that of the two brothers in the “ Fairy Queen,” one of 
whom saw the soil of his inheritance (fairly meted out at the time) 
daily washed away by the tide, and joined to that of his rival. 
The labours of the schoolmen are compared to those of the damned 
in the Grecian Tartarus, spinning for ever on the same wheel 
round the same pivot, gaping for ever after the same deluding 
clusters, pouring water for ever into the same bottomless buckets, 
pacing for ever to and fro on the same wearisome path after the 
same recoiling stone. Bacon’s understanding is compared to the 
tent which the fairy Paribanou gave to Prince Ahmed: fold it, 
and it seemed a toy for the hand of a lady; spread it, and the 
armies of powerful sultans might repose beneath its shade. And 
who remembers not with a malicious giggle the comparison of 
VOL. XXXVI. 2u 
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Mr. Robert Montgomery’s writings in their relation to poetry, to 
a Turkey carpet in its relation to a picture—there being colours in 
the Turkey carpet out of which a picture might be made, and 
words in Mr. ‘Mietgemneey writings which properly combined 
and selected would make good poetry; or, again, the comparison 
of that “‘ correctness” in versification, so dear to the eighteenth 
century, to the correctness of those pictures of the garden of Eden 
which we see in old Bibles—where we have an exact square, 
enclosed by the rivers Pison, Gihon, Hiddekel, and Euphrates, 
each with a convenient bridge in the centre, rectangular beds of 
flowers, a long canal, neatly bricked and railed in, the tree of 
knowledge, clipped like one of the limes behind the Tuileries, 
standing in the centre of the grand alley, the snake twined round 
it, the man on the right hand, the woman on the left, and the 
beasts drawn up in an exact circle round them—an exquisite 
ensemble cf “correctness”—the squares being correct, the circles 
correct, the man and the woman in a most correct line with the 
tree, and the snake forming a most correct spiral around its trunk. 

Take an example or two of another marked characteristic in 
Mr. Macaulay’s composition—a system of curt, pithy sentences, 
rapid in movement, and severally charged with illustrative power. 
Thus: “Society, we believe, is constantly advancing in know- 
ledge. The tail is now where the head was some generations ago. 
But the head and tail still keep their distance. A nurse of this 
century is as wise as a justice of the quorum and cust-alorum in 
Shallow’s time. The wooden spoon of this year would puzzle a 
senior wrangler of the reign of George the Second. A boy from 
the National School reads and spells better than half the knights 
of the shire in the October Club. But there is still as wide a 
difference as ever between justices and nurses, senior wranglers 
and wooden spoons, members of Parliament and children at charity 
schools.” Or this, upon the feeling of educated men towards great 
old books, those old friends who are never seen with new faces, 
but are the same in wealth and in poverty, in glory and in ob- 
security: “ With the dead there is no rivalry. In the dead there 
is no change. Plato is never sullen. Cervantes is never petulant. 
Demosthenes never comes unseasonably. Dante never stays too 
long. No difference of political opinion can alienate Cicero. No 
heresy can excite the fecver of Bossuet.” Or this, upon the 
diverse policy of Romanism and Anglicanism respectively, in the 
case of eccentric members of their communion: “ Place Ignatius 
Loyola at Oxford. He is certain to become the head of a for- 
midable secession. Place John Wesley at Rome. He is certain to 
be the first General of a new society devoted to the interests and 
honour of the Church. Place St. Theresa in London. Her rest- 
less enthusiasm ferments into madness, not untinctured with craft. 


She becomes the prophetess, the mother of the faithful, holds dis- 
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utations with the devil, issues sealed pardons to her adorers, and 
ies in of the Shiloh. Place Joanna Southcote at Rome. She 
founds an order of barefooted Carmelites, every one of whom is 
ready to suffer martyrdom for the Church; a solemn service is 
consecrated to her memory; and her statue, placed over the holy 
water, strikes the eye of every stranger who enters St. Peter’s.” 
Note, again, his samara hitting off character, or giving the 
salient points of genius, in a few terse and graphic words, of 
multum in parvo power. Thus his valuation of the Bengalee 
mind: ‘‘ What the horns are to the buffalo, what the paw 1s to 
the tiger, what the sting is to the bee, what beauty, according to 
the old Greek song, is to woman, deceit is to the Bengalee. Large 
romises, smooth excuses, elaborate tissues of circumstantial false- 
toed, chicanery, perjury, forgery, are the weapons, offensive and 
defensive, of the peo Ie of the Lower Ganges.” Or this rapid 
résumé of distinctive features: “‘—the feeble violence and shallow 
cunning of Louis the Twelfth; the bustling insignificance of 
Maximilian, cursed with an impotent pruriency for renown, rash 
yet timid, obstinate yet fickle, always in a hurry, yet always too 
te ; the fierce and haughty energy which gave dignity to the 
eccentricities of Julius; the soft and graceful manners which 
masked the insatiable ambition and the implacable hatred of 
Cesar Borgia.” With so few strokes, how vivid the effect—how 
animated the mere outlines thus sketched off! If they come like 
shadows, they do not so depart: they abide with us, in definite 
proportions, as it were, in concrete life. This pictorial talent, it is 
true, is not without its perils; when pertaining to a writer fond of 
the epigrammatic, and ambitious of artistic effects, it tempts him 
to He in exaggerations and abatements, according to the de- 
mands of his style rather than his subject, to foreshorten at will, 
and defy perspective on system. Mr. Macaulay has himself re- 
buked the fondness of “satirists and historians” for ‘ poifted 
descriptions of character”—producing, as they do, these pointed 
descriptions by rejecting what is natural, and making it their 
great object to ascribe to every man as many contradictory quali- 
ties as possible—an object, he adds, easily obtained—for, by 
judicious selection and judicious exaggeration, the intellect: and 
the disposition of any human being may be described as being 
made up of nothing but startling contrasts. Hence the just, 
necessary distrust with which we read rhetorical analyses of 
character, by more than one brilliant historian and portrait- 
painter, popular because of the brilliancy and in spite of the 
unfairness. If something of this distrust attends the perusal of 
some of Mr. Macaulay’s studies, arising from a misgiving either 
to aim at what is or as 
7) itical bias or other party prejudice,—it is in degree, if not 
in Lied, wholly distinct m4 that aroused by the picturesque 
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school just alluded to, and is essentially modified by the potent 
presence, in his case, of what is absent in theirs, a counter-agenc 
of intellectual qualities jealous of whatever is of the fancy fanciful, 
and strict in demanding vouchers for the whence and whither of 
gaily-plumed winged words. But the reader will prefer another 
example or two of Mr. Macaulay’s miniatures to our sprawling 
and spluttering comments upon them; and the reader is right. 
Here is Montesquieu, with his Esprit des Lois: ‘‘ Specious but 
shallow, studious of effect, indifferent to truth, eager to build a 
system, but careless of collecting those materials out of which 
alone a sound and durable system can be built, the lively Presi- 
dent constructed theories as rapidly and as slightly as card-houses, 
no sooner projected than completed, no sooner completed than 
blown away, no sooner blown away than forgotten.” Here is 
James Boswell (or a piece of him): “ Servile and impertinent, 
shallow and pedantic, a bigot and a sot, bloated with family pride, 
and eternally blustering about the dignity of a born gentleman, 
yet stooping to be a n Sewaeel an eavesdropper, a common butt 
in the taverns of London,” &c. After the bear-leader, the bear 
himself — with “his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling 
walk, his blinking eye, the outward signs which too clearly 
marked his approbation of his dinner, his insatiable appetite for 
fish-sauce and veal-pie with plums, his inextinguishable thirst for 
tea, his trick of touching the posts as he walked, his mysterious 
neg of treasuring up scraps of orange-peel, his morning slum- 
rs, his midnight disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, his 
grantings, his puffings, his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence, 
is sarcastic wit, his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempes- 
tuous rage,” &c. ;—‘‘ the perverse irregularity of his hours, the 
slovenliness of his person, his fits of strenuous exertion, inter- 
rupted by long intervals of sluggishness, his strange abstinence, 
and his equally strange voracity, his active benevolence, contrasted 
with the constant rudeness and the occasional ferocity of his 
manners in society.” Here again are Steele, Addison, and Swift: 
“‘On one side was Steele, gay, lively, drunk with animal spirits 
and with factious animosity, and Addison, with his polished satire, 
his inexhaustible fertility of fancy, and his graceful simplicity of 
style. In the front of the opposite ranks appeared a darker and 
fiercer — the apostate politician, the ribald priest, the perjured 
lover, a heart burning with hatred against the whole human race, 
a mind richly stored with images from the dunghill and the lazar- 
house.” The Duke of Newcastle, again,—* was a living, moving, 
talking caricature. His gait was a shuffling trot; his utterance a 
rapid stutter ; he was always in a hurry; he was never in time; he 
abounded in fulsome caresses and in hysterical tears. His oratory 
resembled that of Justice Shallow. It was nonsense effervescent 
with animal spirits and impertinence...... He was greedy after 
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power with a greediness all his own. He was jealous of all his 
colleagues, and even of his own brother. Under the disguise of 
levity he was faise beyond all example of political falsehood. All the 
able men of his time ridiculed him as a dunce, a driveller, a child 
who never knew his own mind for an hour together; and he over- 
reached them all round.” And, to take one more example—for 
the choice a reason shall be is 
as portra the young essayist in the Edinburgh, just thirt 
vane The Divine is a personal Dante 
1s the eye-witness and ear-witness of that which he relates. He is 
the very man who has heard the tormented spirits crying out for 
the second death, who has read the dusky characters on the portal 
within which there is no hope, who has hidden his face from the 
terrors of the Gorgon, who has fled from the hooks and the 
seething pitch of Barbariccia and Draghitnazzo. His own hands 
have the shaggy sides of Lucifer. His own feet have 
climbed the mountain of expiation. His own brow has been 
marked by the purifying ogi. . .. The melancholy of Dante was 
no fantastic caprice. It was not, as far as at this distance of time 
can be judged, the effect of external circumstances. It was from 
within. Neither love nor glory, neither the conflicts of earth nor 
the hope of heaven could dispel it. It turned every consolation 
and every pleasure into its own nature. It resembled that noxious 
Sardinian soil of which the intense bitterness is said to have been 
perceptible even in its honey. His mind was, in the noble lan- 
_ guage of the Hebrew poet, ‘a land of darkness, as darkness itself, 
and where the light was as darkness.’ ... All the portraits of him 
are singularly characteristic. No person can look on the features, 
noble even to ruggedness, the dark furrows of the cheek, the 
haggard and woful stare of the eye, the sullen and contemptuous 
curve of the lip, and doubt that they belong to a man too proud 
and too sensitive to be happy.” ‘This last example is cited, 
because we are told that it sufficed to impel Robert Hall, when 
threescore years old, and prostrate with disease, to set about 
learning the rudiments of Italian, that he might verify for him- 
self this description of that ‘‘ scarred veteran of a lifelong war,” 


who, 
ean an 
With such immitigable eye — 
Gazed once upon those writhing souls in bale, 
Noti vengeance, passing by 
Unmov 
The boldness and burnish of these and other portraits of Ma- 
caulay’s painting are wonderfully attractive to thousands, who 
would overlook or disregard them were the outlines less vigorous 
(not to say exaggerated), the colouring more subdued, and a per- 
vading presence of repose more ee gn His are not, like 


Coleridge’s, ‘‘ groups tinged with distant light,” to use Talfourd’s 
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comparison,* but “ historical figures in relief, presented in bright 
succession.” His history confirms the recognised character of this 
his talent: Grand peintre d'histoire (to apply to him what has been 
said of a grand écrivain under France’s Grand Monarque), il excelle 
a rendre les individus en pied, les groupes, les foules ;—le peintre 
abonde et surabonde ; il a bien fait de laisser son euvre un 
exorbitante en bien des points. M. Scherer objects that, if Ma- 
caulay’s portraits appear sometimes to leap out of the canvas and 
walk, they are yet ies at times more lively than like; that shadi 

is sacrificed to effect; that the colour is more dazzling than solid ; 
and that antithesis and paradox are too conspicuous on the palette 
of the artist. The objection has its force, and deserves considera- 
tion; but let us add to the consideration, and apply to Macaulay’s 
gorgeous effects in general, what Landor has said (or made Southey 
say) touching the probably ornate diction in which Milton would 
have written his history of England, especially in the more turbu- 
lent scenes, and in the darker ages,—that, though there are quiet 
hours and places in which a taper may be carried steadily, and 
show the way along the ground, yet you must stand a-tiptoe, and 
raise a blazing torch above your head, if you would bring before 
the vision the obscure and time-worn figures depicted in the lofty 
vaults of the past. ‘The philosopher shows everything in one 
clear light; the historian loves strong reflections and deep shadows, 
but, above all, prominent and moving characters.” } e philo- 
sopher with his steadily-carried taper convoys a meagre company, 
while loud and eager is the tramp of throngs who pass by on the ° 
other side, flame-fascinated many of them, like insects of an hour, 
by the historian’s blazing torch. 

His introduction of allusions to, or a few pregnant syllables of, 
the words of Holy Writ, is another characteristic worthy of notice. 
In the taste which regulates this practice, he is eminently superior 
to another great writer and greater orator, Edmund Burke; whose 
citation of passages from Scripture was sometimes strained and 
offensive. i who will, admire,—let who can, defend,—Burke’s 
“wit” in calling Lord Hillsborough’s Letter to the Colonies “a 
canonical book of ministerial scripture, the Epistle General to the 
Americans ”—and his exclaiming, ‘‘ It is good for us to be here,” 
—and his sally on the comatose ‘Premier, “ Brother Lazarus is not 
dead, but sleepeth,” &c. These and similar specimens of parody 
have ever seemed to us unhappy in spirit and application, and 
utterly unworthy of him who thus condescended to fabricate them. 


* «But then a younger spirit appeared at Lord Holland’s table—not so poetical 
as Coleridge, vast and joyous memory all the 
past lived and glowed anew: whose declamations presented, not groups rn 
with distant light, like those of Coleridge, but a series of historical figures in 
relief, presented in bright succession—the embossed surfaces of heroic life.’”— 
Tatrourn’s Final Memorials of Chas. Lamb. 

Notice sur A. Vinet. 


Imaginary Conversations: “Southey and Landor.” 
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To handle at all without offence so delicate a subject demands 
a severe self-restraint, and an habitual and jealously-guarded spirit 
of reverence. To give an example or two of Mr. Macaulay’s 
manner of drawing upon the sacred records, whether for a passing 
illustration, or an impressive seep ag can be happier than 
that glance at the Book of Esther, when, describing Lord Bacon’s 
discontent with the proud intellectual prerogatives and the splendid 
intellectual influence which ought to lass sufficed, he says, “ But 
all this availed him nothing while some quibbling special pleader 
was promoted before him to the bench, while some heavy country 
gentleman took precedence of him by virtue of a wundutah coronet; 
while some pandar, happy in a fair wife, could obtain a more 
cordial salute from Buckingham; while some buffoon, versed in all 
the latest scandal of the court, could draw a louder laugh from 
James.” Of the same greatest, meanest Chancellor, he says, “ His 
desires were set on things below.” And, in reference to his cringing 
courtiership, “ No man more readily held up the left cheek to those 
who had smitten the right. No man was more expert at the soft 
answer which turneth away wrath.” ‘To Dante he finely applies 
the “ noble language of the Hebrew poet,” when he calls his mind 
intensely melancholy, and that from within not without, ‘a land 
of darkness, as darkness itself, and where the light is as darkness.” 
Machiavelli, embarrassed by disunion in the council and effeminac 

in the camp, “in the energetic language of the prophet” he ah 
“mad for the sight of his eyes which he saw.” Speaking of the 
task awaiting those who seek to control and subject the fierce 
spirits of nations unaccustomed to the yoke, he says: ‘“ Beasts of 
burden may easily be amano by a new master. But will the 
wild ass submit to the bonds? Will the unicorn serve and abide 
by the crib? Will leviathan hold out his nostrils to the yoke?” 
Of the example in versification set by Cowper and by Alfieri, 
against the ‘‘ creamy smoothness” of contemporary bards, he says, 
that the part which they performed was rather that of Moses than 
that of Joshua: they opened the house of bondage; but they did 
not enter the promised land. Speaking of the peculiar transitional 
state of literature, as a means of livelihood, during Johnson’s prime, 
when patronage was dying out, and a book-buying public was yet 
in the future tense, he says: ‘‘ The lean kine had eaten up the fat 
kine. The thin and withered ears had devoured the good ears. 
The season of rich harvests was over, and the period of famine had 
begun.” Of the public men of the times which followed the 
Restoration, he says, while allowing them courage, ability, and an 
even morbid excess of some kinds of talent, ‘‘ But the curse of 
Reuben was upon them all: ‘ Unstable as water, thou shalt not 
excel.’” And, among these, of Sir William Temple he says: 
‘* He was not destitute of ambition. But his was not one of those 
souls in which unsatisfied ambition anticipates the tortures of hell, 
gnaws like the worm which dieth not, and burns like the fire 
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which is not quenched.” Of Cromwell’s policy towards Ireland he 
says: ‘‘On those who resisted he had made war as the Hebrews 
made war on the Canaanites. Drogheda was as Jericho; and 
Wexford as Ai. To the remains of the old population the con- 
queror granted a peace, such as that which Israel granted to the 
Gibeonites. He made them hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” Recounting some premonitory symptoms of disaffection 
in the days of Charles II., he exclaims: ‘* These things were done 
in the green tree. What then was likely to be done in the dry?” 
Discussing the wrongs endured by native Indians at the hands of 
their British masters, he says of the thirty millions who had been 
accustomed to live under tyranny, but never under tyranny like 
this: ‘‘ They found the little finger of the Company thicker than 
the loins of Surajah Dowlah.” Of the parties in civil strife, not 
yet fatigued by long conflict, or instructed by costly discipline, he 
says, “ When they are in their first heady youth, devoid of expe- 
rience, fresh for exertion, flushed with hope, burning with animo- 
sity, they agree only in spurning out of their way the daysman 
who strives to take his stand between them and to lay his hand 
upon them both.” In his memorable sketch of the French Revo- 
lution one paragraph opens thus: ‘And now began that strange 
seme known by the name of the Reign of Terror. The Jacobins 
ad prevailed. This was their hour, and the power of darkness.” 
And, once more, of one of its foremost, basest, every way vilest 
agents, he emphatically declares: “‘ Whatsoever things are false, 
whatsoever things are dishonest, whatsoever things are impure, 
whatsoever things are hateful, whatsoever things are of evil report, 
if there be any vice, and if there be any infamy, all these things, 
we knew, were blended in Barere.” If this be to parody holy Paul, 
—then at least may parody be a thing most serious, stern, and sad. 
But to prose any longer is forbidden us: the veto, from which 
there is no appeal, of that unpliant, implastic power, the Printer, 
summarily disposes of all our fine paragraphs about other traits of 
Mr. Macaulay’s authorship—his special hates and loves, both of 
them apt to be one-sided and lavish;—his Whiggism, and partisan 
tone and temper,—the large compass of his reading, and his evident 
disrelish (however negatively proved) for the German and trans- 
cendental school, which upon him alone of great contemporary 
critics seems to have failed to tell,—his familiarity with the gossip 
of history and politics, with their scandal, chit-chat, flying rumours, 
and back-stairs whisperings,—his perhaps unrivalled tact in sifting 
for his readers a world of documentary refuse, and giving them 
the available result as a quintessence—in constructing a smooth, 
pleasant roadway of narrative through the moors and mosses many 
of history’s cumbered estates, a picturesque short-cut through what 
seem Serbonian bogs, fit only for bookworms to riddle in,—and 
other note-worthy points in his Essays and Reviews, leaving out 
altogether, as beyond our scope, the Speeches in Parliament, the 


History of England, and the Lays of Ancient Rome. 
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